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The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  gain  insight  into  the  experiences  of  women 
working  within  an  occupation  that  is  one  of  the  last  strongholds  of  male  supremacy.  I 
will  use  feminist  standpoint  theory  to  examine  how  clergywomen  describe  and 
experience  the  ministry,  as  well  as  how  they  interpret  their  experiences  with  male 
members  of  the  clergy  with  whom  they  work.  In  addition,  I will  consider  how  family 
demands  affect  vocational  experiences  and  vice-versa,  also  from  women’s  standpoint. 
Few  studies  in  this  area  have  used  a qualitative  approach,  and  even  fewer  have  explored 
the  subjective  experiences  of  women  in  ministry. 

One  of  the  questions  many  people  have  asked  me  is  why  I am  looking  at  both 
occupational  experience  and  family  life  experience.  Why  not  choose  one  or  the  other? 
The  reason  for  my  dual  focus  lies  in  the  way  the  ministry  is  structured.  As  a two-person 
career,  traditionally  the  ministry  has  required  the  participation  of  both  spouses. 

Ministers’  wives  have  long  been  expected  to  involve  themselves  informally  in  their 


husbands’  vocation.  This  expectation  for  support  extended  beyond  involvement  and 
leadership  in  church  activities  to  the  maintenance  and  presentation  of  a happy,  stable,  and 
efficiently  run  family  life.  Presumably,  male  ministers  are  better  able  to  perform  their 
pastoral  duties  if  the  demands  of  the  private  sphere  have  been  met.  These  expectations 
are  strongly  gendered.  The  influx  of  women  into  the  ministry  throws  this  arrangement 
out  of  balance  and  threatens  to  disrupt  the  structure  and  the  understanding  of  pastoral 
ministry.  It  is  hoped  that  the  findings  of  this  study  will  contribute  to  our  understanding  of 
the  unique  challenges  faced  by  women  clergy,  as  females  in  a male-dominated  two- 
person  career,  as  well  as  enhance  our  appreciation  for  the  work  done  by  these  women. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

Since  1900,  the  number  of  women  in  the  United  States  identifying  themselves  as 
“clergy”  has  steadily  risen.  In  1910,  slightly  over  600  women  identified  themselves  as 
clergy,  whereas  by  1 950,  over  6,000  did.  The  most  significant  increase  occurred  during 
the  1970s  and  1980s  (Chaves  1996;  Zikmund,  Lummis  and  Chang  1998).  In  1970, 
women  made  up  less  than  3%  of  all  clergy  in  the  United  States.  In  the  mid  80s,  that 
number  had  doubled  (Carroll,  Hargrove  and  Lummis  1981 ; Chaves  1996),  and  by  1990 
the  percentage  had  increased  to  about  9%  (Nesbitt  1997).  By  2000,  about  13.8%  of  all 
clergy  in  the  United  States  were  women  (Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  2001. 
Table  593:  Employed  Civilians  by  Occupation,  Sex,  Race,  and  Hispanic  Origin:  1983 
and  2000).  In  addition,  the  representation  of  women  in  seminary  increased  from  14%  in 
1974  to  over  30%  in  1993  (Chaves  1996). 

As  a result  of  both  waves  of  the  feminist  movement  and  greater  overall  awareness  of 
gender  equality,  the  percentage  of  American  denominations  formally  granting  full  clergy 
rights  to  women  has  increased  from  7%  in  1890  to  almost  50%  today  (Chaves  1997). 
However,  there  is  considerable  variation  in  women’s  participation  across  denominations. 
The  greatest  advances  have  been  made  in  very  liberal  churches,  such  as  Unitarian 
Universalist,  as  well  as  Holiness  churches  such  as  Assembly  of  God,  which  rely  on 
“charismatic  gifts”  rather  than  academic  credentials  to  recruit  preachers.  Mainstream 
Protestant  denominations,  which  are  the  largest  groups  and  the  ones  exerting  the  greatest 
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influence  in  society,  continue  to  have  the  lowest  representation  of  women  clergy 
(Ruether  1994). 

It  is  impossible  to  know  the  exact  percentage  of  women  who  serve  in  full-time 
pastorates,  however,  because  of  problems  with  reporting  and  different  ways  of  counting 
clergy.  The  census  figures  include  all  women  who  say  that  they  are  clergy,  even  those 
who  started  their  own  “storefront”  Pentecostal  congregations.  In  addition,  many 
denominations  have  several  levels  of  ordination,  and  typically  these  groups  only  keep  up- 
to-date  records  on  their  ordained  clergy  who  are  paid  by  the  church,  not  those  employed 
elsewhere,  such  as  in  prisons  or  hospitals.  Many  clergy  also  have  split  commitments, 
working  part-time  for  the  church  and  part-time  for  another  institution,  such  as  a seminary. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  records  on  women  clergy  for  these  reasons.  They 
are  more  likely  than  men  to  be  ordained  in  a specialized  ministry,  to  work  outside  the 
church,  and  to  work  part-time  (Nesbitt  1997;  Zikmund,  Lummis  and  Chang  1998). 

Despite  the  significant  changes  in  the  composition  of  both  seminary  student  bodies 
and  those  seeking  positions  as  clergy,  sociologists  have  been  slow  to  research  women’s 
experiences  within  the  ministry.  The  study  of  female  clergy  is  important  for  several 
reasons.  Until  very  recently,  research  on  the  clergy  was  almost  always  conducted  by 
theologians  (Gifford  1987;  Gorham  and  Waitschies  1998;  Hulme  1985;  Langford  1998; 
Lee  and  Balswick  1989;  Mace  and  Mace  1980;  Purvis  1995;  Railings  and  Pratto  1984; 
Sanford  1982;  Smith  1974;  Walmsley  and  Lummis  1997;  Weidman  1981).  These 
“studies”  are  generally  written  as  self-help  books  for  ministers,  their  families,  or  those 
thinking  of  entering  the  ministry.  Challenges  facing  the  clergy  are  explained  in  terms  of 
personality  differences,  theological  debates,  or  spiritual  deficits  (Hulme  1985;  Sanford 
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1965).  Furthermore,  clergy  are  advised  to  read  and  follow  the  scriptures  and  to  maintain 
a regular  pattern  of  prayer  to  deal  with  stressors  (Hulme  1985).  Another  weakness  of 
previous  studies  is  that  they  are  autobiographical  (Langford  1998),  or  based  on  anecdotal 
evidence  (Deming  and  Stubbs  1986).  Relatively  few  studies  have  applied  a sociological 
perspective  to  ministers’  families  or  to  the  ministry  as  an  occupation.  Fewer  yet  have 
systematically  examined  the  subjective  experiences  of  those  in  the  clergy. 

Secondly,  given  the  long  history  of  female  exclusion  from  ordination,  it  is  important 
to  explore  how  women  experience  the  vocation  of  Christian  ministry.  However,  much  of 
the  work  on  this  subject  has  focused  on  the  difficulties  of  the  clergy  role  for  men  (Hulme 
1985;  Langford  1998;  Lee  and  Balswick  1989;  Sanford  1982;  Smith  1974),  or  for  their 
wives  (Douglas  1965;  Gifford  1987;  Mace  and  Mace  1980).  A few  early  studies  did 
address  women  in  ministry,  but  they  tended  to  be  purely  descriptive  and  anecdotal 
(Gibson  1970).  Overall,  less  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  special  challenges  facing 
clergywomen  and  their  husbands  (see  Shehan,  Schultz  and  Wiggins-Frame  1999  for  an 
exception). 

Another  reason  to  explore  women  in  ministry  is  that  religious  organizations  offer  a 
unique  glimpse  into  how  formal  organizations  resist  social  change,  particularly  those 
changes  that  originate  from  outside  the  institution.  To  be  sure,  gender  equity  has  been 
one  of  the  most  volatile  and  divisive  issues  facing  congregations.  Although  many  groups 
began  formally  granting  women  clergy  rights  in  the  mid  19th  century,  most  mainstream 
denominations  have  only  had  their  doors  open  to  women  for  approximately  fifty  years, 
and  have  only  been  ordaining  women  in  practice  for  about  thirty.  Chaves  refers  to  this  as 
a “loose  coupling  between  rule  and  practice”  (Chaves  1997:  38).  Religious  institutions  in 
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the  United  States  are  unique  relative  to  other  institutions  because  they  are  not  subject  to 
government-imposed  laws  regarding  equal  opportunity.  In  recent  months,  we  have  seen 
that  some  denominations  regard  themselves  exempt  from  state-imposed  sanctions, 
arguing  that  the  Church  must  be  left  to  govern  itself.  It  was  not  until  the  heavy  publicity 
associated  with  “Roman-collar”  crimes,  that  the  Catholic  Church  drafted  a document 
instructing  priests  and  other  church  officials  to  contact  civil  authorities  in  matters  of  child 
abuse  and  other  such  offenses  (Kung  2001). 

Policy  changes  regarding  the  acceptance  of  women  into  clergy  positions  have  not 
improved  the  actual  placement  of  women  to  a large  extent.  Women  are  still  relegated  to 
smaller  churches,  dysfunctional  congregations,  and  nonparish  ministries  more  often  than 
men  (Carroll,  Hargrove  and  Lummis  1981 ; Nesbitt  1997;  Zikmund,  Lummis  and  Chang 
1998).  These  disparities  have  prompted  more  attention  to  the  challenges  of  being  female 
in  an  occupation  with  firmly  entrenched  patriarchal  roots  (Carroll,  Hargrove  and  Lummis 
1981;  Nesbitt  1997;  Purvis  1995;  Zikmund,  Lummis  and  Chang  1998)  as  well  as  how  the 
work  of  the  ministry  is  gendered  (Lehman  1993;  Simon  and  Nadell  1995).  Most  of  these 
studies  suffer  from  limitations,  however.  Using  quantitative  analyses,  virtually  all  of 
them  offer  only  descriptive  findings  of  gender-related  preferences  in  style  of  ministry  or 
discrimination  outcomes  for  female  and  male  clergy. 

Another  reason  for  the  investigation  of  female  clergy  is  the  structure  of  the  vocation 
itself,  which  rests  upon  implicit  assumptions  regarding  gender  roles.  Sociologists  have 
referred  to  the  ministry  as  a “two-person”  career  (Shehan,  Schultz  and  Wiggins-Frame 
1999;  Wiggins-Frame  and  Shehan  1994).  This  means  that  the  career  is  structured  to 
require  the  participation  of  two  persons,  the  husband,  who  is  normally  the  minister,  and 
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his  wife.  Indeed,  having  a solid,  ideal  marriage  and  family  is  often  an  unwritten 
prerequisite  for  Protestant  clergy  (Nesbitt  1997).  However,  little  is  known  about  the 
involvement  of  clergy  husbands  with  their  wives’  careers,  or  about  work/family  conflict 
for  women  ministers.  Drawing  on  the  housework  literature  and  the  realities  of  the 
“second  shift”  (Hochschild  1989),  as  well  as  the  knowledge  that  ministers’  jobs  are 
highly  stressful,  it  is  likely  that  women  ministers  are  uniquely  burdened  with  domestic 
and  child  care  responsibilities  in  a way  that  other  women,  and  clergymen,  are  not.  The 
absence  of  a supportive  and  fully  involved  spouse  may  be  partially  to  blame  for  the  lower 
occupational  achievement  of  female  clergy  (Nesbitt  1997). 

Another  weakness  of  previous  research  is  the  lack  of  attention  to  sex  segregation 
within  the  ministry.  Although  theologians  have  examined  differential  placements  among 
clergy  (Carroll,  Hargrove  and  Lummis  1981;  Nesbitt  1997;  Purvis  1995),  the  category  of 
ministry  is  conspicuously  absent  from  sociological  examinations  of  occupational 
segregation  (Hesse-Biber  and  Carter  2000;  Kanter  1977;  Padavic  and  Reskin  2002; 
Reskin  1984;  Roos  and  Reskin  1984).  Ministers  are  unique  in  that,  while  they  do  receive 
compensation,  many  people  within  and  outside  the  ministry  would  not  consider  it  a job  or 
career.  Individuals  entering  the  ministry  are  unlikely  to  cite  pay,  prestige,  or  personal 
interest  as  their  primary  motivation.  Perhaps  social  scientists  have  been  reluctant  to 
include  clergywomen  in  their  discussions  of  occupational  segregation  because  the 
ministry  is  not  traditionally  thought  of  as  an  occupation.  The  decision  to  enter  ministry 
“embodies  transcendent  values  associated  with  a theological  system”  (Lehman  1985: 

60).  Ministers  often  describe  this  experience  as  a “call,”  and  it  may  have  both 
psychological  and  bodily  manifestations. 
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Scholars  in  the  sociology  of  occupations  have  outlined  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
occupations  (Pavalko  1971).  While  some  of  these  characteristics  may  be  applied  to 
clergy  persons,  at  times  they  seem  to  have  an  awkward  fit.  For  instance,  Pavalko  argues 
that  formal  training,  as  well  as  the  assumption  of  professional  competency,  is  one  of  the 
defining  features  of  professional  occupations.  It  is  true  that  today  most  ministers  are 
required  to  have  completed  some  formal  education  as  part  of  their  training.  So,  in  one 
sense,  clergy  are  thought  to  be  experts  in  their  field,  although  this  “field”  is  one  with 
nebulous  boundaries,  and  their  expertise  is  often  thought  of  as  deriving  from  more  than 
simply  academic  preparation.  Historically,  much  of  American  religion  could  be 
classified  as  charismatic.  Within  such  religions,  no  formal  credentials  or  preparation  is 
required.  Men  and  women  become  active  in  the  ministry  largely  of  their  own  volition,  or 
because  of  the  perception  that  they  possess  spiritual  gifts  (Lindley  1996). 

Another  characteristic  of  professional  roles  is  they  almost  always  involve  some  degree 
of  anticipatory  socialization.  That  is,  individuals  prepare  or  socialize  themselves  for  an 
occupational  field  to  which  they  think  they  will  enter.  Often,  this  occurs  while  in  school 
or  some  other  type  of  training,  such  as  apprenticeship.  Although  clergymen  may 
experience  this  type  of  socialization,  this  is  less  true  for  clergywomen.  There  is  the 
possibility  that  they  were  taught  by  women  while  in  seminary.  Even  so,  women  comprise 
a minority  of  faculty  members  in  American  seminaries,  and  their  presence  there  is  a 
recent  phenomenon  (Chaves  1996).  In  light  of  the  widespread  exclusion  of  women  from 
ordination,  either  by  policy  or  practice,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  women  entering  ministry 
have  had  significant  exposure  to  other  female  ministers. 
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Pavalko  also  describes  the  various  avenues  that  lead  individuals  to  choose  a 
profession.  The  fortuitous  approach  is  one  in  which  the  profession  is  chosen  by  default. 
Individuals  may  drift  from  one  unsatisfying  alternative  to  another,  finally  resigning 
themselves  to  a particular  vocation.  The  rational  decision-making  approach  suggests  that 
individuals  pass  through  a series  of  stages,  during  which  they  make  deliberate  choices 
regarding  possible  career  choices.  Individuals  make  a rational  assessment  of  their 
competencies,  and  choose  the  profession  in  which  they  are  most  likely  to  be  successful 
(Pavalko  1971). 

However,  ministers  often  report  that  they  did  not  choose  the  vocation;  the  vocation 
chose  them.  In  this  study,  almost  all  of  the  women  interviewed  reported  that  they  would 
continue  the  work  of  the  ministry  even  if  there  were  no  funds  available  to  support  their 
position.  This  study,  as  well  as  others,  indicates  that  clergy  rarely  intend  to  leave  the 
ordained  ministry  (Lawless  1980).  Despite  some  of  the  similarities  between  ministry  and 
other  professions,  very  few  of  the  women  I spoke  with  would  describe  what  they  do  only 
as  “work,”  and  all  of  them  believed  that  they  were  personally  selected  by  God  to  fulfill 
the  role  of  Christian  minister.  This  unusual  starting  point  for  entrance  into  a vocation  sets 
the  ministry  apart  from  other  jobs,  and  therefore,  from  most  studies  of  occupational 
segregation. 

Scholars  in  the  sociology  of  work  typically  view  occupational  segregation  as  resulting 
from  a number  of  complex  factors  or  the  intersection  of  such  factors,  including  gender 
role  socialization,  supply  or  demand  factors,  fluctuating  wages,  or  technological  changes 
which  reduce  the  skill  level  and  social  status  of  various  occupations  (Hesse-Biber  and 
Carter  2000;  Roos  and  Reskin  1984).  Traditional  explanations  of  segregation,  such  as 
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dual  labor  market  (Hesse-Biber  and  Carter  2000)  and  job  queueing  (Reskin  and  Roos 
1990)  offer  some  insight  into  women’s  marginalization  within  the  clergy.  For  example,  it 
has  been  shown  that  women  are  more  often  assigned  to  less  desirable  pastorates,  such  as 
those  which  are  extremely  rural,  poorly  funded,  or  plagued  with  congregational  problems 
(Carroll,  Hargrove  and  Lummis  1981 ; Ruether  1994).  However,  both  the  causes  and  the 
consequences  of  occupational  segregation  are  more  difficult  to  explain  when  workers 
themselves  defend  their  social  location  as  divinely  inspired.  When  questioned  about 
gender  segregation  or  discrimination,  religious  denominations  have  the  advantage  of 
falling  back  on  “theological  arguments  at  the  expense  of  sociological  realities”  (Nesbitt 
1997:  6) 

Finally,  ministers  are  assigned  the  task  of  caring  for  others.  They  are  expected  to 
nurture  other  people,  especially  in  times  of  crisis  or  disillusionment.  It  is  known  that 
there  is  a high  rate  of  burnout  among  ministers,  and  much  of  it  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
round-the-clock  nature  of  their  jobs  and  the  unrealistic  expectations  that  are  often  placed 
on  them  (Hulme  1971;  Sanford  1982;  Shehan,  Schultz  and  Wiggins-Frame  1999).  The 
primary  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  offer  a glimpse  into  the  challenges  of  working  in  this 
very  segregated,  very  public  two-person  career,  from  the  perspectives  of  clergywomen. 

I will  explore  both  aspects  of  clergywomen’ s lives,  paid  and  unpaid  work.  It  is  not 
possible  to  understand  how  women  experience  their  vocation  as  ministers  without  also 
considering  how  familial  factors  influence  work-related  obligations.  Indeed,  even  studies 
of  male  clergy  have  tended  to  consider  how  the  influence  of  a supportive  spouse  can 
affect  success  in  ministry  (Langford  1998;  Mace  and  Mace  1980).  I will  use  feminist 
standpoint  theory  to  analyze  women’s  narratives.  The  basic  premise  of  this  conceptual 
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approach  is  that  women’s  subordinate  position  in  society  and  its  institutions  gives  them 
an  advantage  in  terms  of  their  ability  to  see  and  fully  comprehend  social  relations  (Martin 
2001). 

My  research  questions  are  as  follows:  1)  How  do  women  frame  their  experiences  of 
working  within  a male-dominated,  two-person  career?  2)  How  does  the  division  of 
household  labor  affect  their  ability  to  function  in  the  ministry,  which  is  known  to  be  a 
highly  demanding,  stressful  vocation?  3)  From  the  perspective  of  married  clergywomen, 
do  husbands  perform  the  duties  normally  associated  with  clergy  wives;  that  is,  are  they 
involved  in  their  wives’  vocations?  Do  they  participate  in  unpaid  church  activities? 

This  is  a feminist  study.  It  is  done  with  the  goals  of  advancing  feminist  scholarship, 
and  highlighting  the  experiences  of  women,  and  ultimately,  improving  the  quality  of  life 
for  women,  if  only  through  knowledge-  and  consciousness-raising.  It  is  hoped  that  by 
applying  a “gynocentric”  approach  (Brasher  1 998)  we  will  gain  more  insight  into  the 
lives  of  ministers,  a better  understanding  of  the  pressures  that  women  ministers  in 
particular  face  both  in  their  churches  and  in  their  homes,  and  a deeper  appreciation  for 


their  work. 


CHAPTER  2 

WOMEN  AND  CHRISTIANITY  IN  EARLY  AMERICA 
In  order  to  understand  how  contemporary  clergywomen  feel  about  their  experiences  in 
the  ordained  ministry,  it  is  important  that  we  first  have  an  understanding  of  the  history  of 
women’s  roles  within  Christianity  and  Christian  denominations.  The  following  sections 
explore  Catholic  and  Protestant  teachings  about  the  natures  of  women  and  men,  attitudes 
towards  women  in  ministry,  and  how  women’s  participation  in  ministry  has  changed  as 
American  religion  has  become  increasingly  “rationalized.” 

Without  question,  one  of  the  most  male-dominated  institutions  throughout  history  has 
been  religion.  Today,  all  major  world  religions  rest  on  male  leadership  (French  1992). 
This  has  not  always  been  the  case,  however.  Polytheistic  religions,  for  example,  honored 
many  gods  and  goddesses  with  equal  reverence  (Gross  1994).  Pantheistic  religions, 
which  are  often  associated  with  less  developed  societies,  have  tended  to  have  more 
favorable  attitudes  towards  women.  These  religions  paid  tribute  to  the  life-giving  powers 
of  women.  Also  surprising  to  some  is  that  in  the  earliest  years  of  Christianity,  women 
were  called  upon  by  Christ  to  be  prophets  and  preachers.  Prior  to  the  16th  century  women 
did  participate  in  a few  religious  vocations,  some  of  which  commanded  respect  and 
admiration,  such  as  that  of  the  abbess  (Oakley  1981). 

Over  the  years,  however,  certain  leaders  such  as  St.  Paul  assumed  the  authority  of  the 
Church  and  developed  more  masculine  interpretations  of  Christian  teachings.  The 
Church  became  increasingly  hostile  to  women.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  for  example, 
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the  Church  held  that  wife  beating  was  justified  for  such  offenses  as  adultery,  lying,  or 
correcting  husbands  in  public  (Brownmiller  1984).  In  addition,  monotheism,  and 
Christianity  in  particular,  stripped  away  women’s  contribution  in  reproduction  and 
replaced  it  with  divine  intervention.  In  the  Creation  Story,  women  are  not  exalted  for 
their  ability  to  give  birth.  The  ability  of  Eve  to  bear  new  life  is  not  seen  as  a strength  of 
women,  but  rather  a curse  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Creator  (Brownmiller  1984; 
Mendelson  and  Crawford  1998).  Beliefs  such  as  these  both  rationalize  and  reinforce 
women’s  subjugation  to  men. 

Misogynist  beliefs  about  women  have  affected  their  roles  both  inside  and  outside  the 
church.  Arguments  against  the  ordination  of  women  have  included  such  fears  as  women 
taking  over  the  church,  sexually  provoking  male  clergy,  contaminating  the  Communion 
hosts  during  menstruation,  and  causing  male  impotency  (Nesbitt  1997).  The  assignment 
of  negative  character  traits,  such  as  vulnerability,  is  in  keeping  with  the  Church’s 
religious  orders  for  women.  Women  wishing  to  be  nuns  are  required  to  take  a vow  of 
celibacy.  This  denouncement  of  sexuality  is  viewed  as  a rejection  of  their  carnal  natures 
as  women.  Historically,  joining  a convent  was  thought  to  be  a way  of  channeling 
unbridled  sexual  energy  into  a spiritual  direction  (Lindley  1996).  Women  not  belonging 
to  a convent  were  expected  to  marry.  In  fact,  devotion  to  lull-time  motherhood  is  upheld 
as  the  ideal  life  choice  for  women.  Indeed,  for  most  of  the  history  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  women  have  only  been  written  about  in  terms  of  their  role  in  the  family.  For 
example  in  1891,  in  his  treatise,  On  the  Condition  of  Labor,  Pope  Leo  XIII  said  very  little 
about  women’s  labor,  only  that  their  domestic  labor  supported  the  paid  labor  of  husbands. 
Without  this  help,  husbands  would  not  be  able  to  function  as  providers  and  thus,  families 
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would  suffer  economic  deprivation.  Hence,  women’s  willingness  to  live  as  dependents 
was  seen  as  essential  to  the  overall  functioning  of  the  family  (Riley  1989). 

In  recent  years,  the  Vatican  has  vehemently  opposed  changes  that  would  grant  more 
options  and  more  freedom  to  women.  Western  thought,  which  tends  to  dichotomize 
femininity  and  masculinity,  has  exerted  tremendous  influence  on  religious  ideologies. 
Masculinity  has  been  characterized  by  intellect  and  the  mind,  whereas  sexuality  and  the 
body  have  characterized  femininity.  Thomas  Acquinas,  widely  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  influential  Catholic  scholars  and  priests,  described  the  masculine  character  as 
active,  drawing  heavily  on  his  understanding  of  the  role  of  sperm  in  reproduction. 
Femininity,  on  the  other  hand,  was  described  as  passive  and  women  as  “exclusively 
receptive”  (Kung  2001 : 103).  Women’s  characterization  was  thought  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  goals  of  ministry  (Russell  1983).  Paradoxically,  women  have  been  characterized 
as  both  passive  and  active  agents.  For  example,  in  the  past,  women  were  seen  as  sexual 
temptresses  who  could  not  be  entrusted  with  clergy  responsibilities.  Studies  of  various 
types  of  early  organizations  reveal  that  women  were  banned  because  of  the  belief  that 
sexuality  was  an  “enemy  of  orderly  procedures”  (Acker  1990:  151). 

The  Reformation  brought  about  a change  in  some  of  these  ideas.  Protestant  theology 
taught  that  souls  had  no  sex,  and  therefore,  women  and  men  were  equal  before  God. 
However,  equality  in  the  afterlife  did  not  translate  into  equality  in  the  present.  Relying 
on  the  Creation  story  and  other  scriptural  texts,  Protestant  clerics  argued  that  as  humans, 
women  must  suffer  subjugation  to  men.  Thus,  women  were  not  granted  equal  rights  to 
pursue  ordination  (Mendelson  and  Crawford  1998).  Women  in  Protestant  churches  also 
did  not  have  a significant  female  role  model  such  as  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  addition. 
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women  and  men  were  physically  segregated  in  early  Protestant  church  pews,  which 
reinforced  the  “otherness”  of  women  as  well  as  beliefs  in  complementary  roles 
(Mendelson  and  Crawford  1998).  Despite  a more  liberal  theology,  the  Anglican  Church 
also  stressed  that  women’s  primary  role  was  to  serve  the  family.  Furthermore,  the 
education  of  children  and  other  women  was  to  be  the  extent  of  their  religious  teaching 
(Lindley  1996). 

Puritan  Beliefs  About  Women 

Puritans  were  fearful  of  the  devil  and  of  Hell.  Much  of  this  fear  grew  out  of  a strong 
belief  in  predestination.  Believing  that  one’s  fate  was  already  determined,  many  Puritans 
lived  lives  of  anxiety  and  uncertainty.  This  belief  also  influenced  the  way  clergy 
ministered  to  their  congregations.  Ministers  routinely  preached  on  damnation. 
Congregations  were  reprimanded  for  their  sinful  natures,  as  well  as  the  need  to  curb  their 
appetite  for  wrongdoing.  This  imperative  was  strongly  directed  towards  women,  who 
were  regarded  as  having  a vile  and  evil  nature.  In  the  1600s,  English  scholar  Meric 
Casaubon  wrote  that  it  was  a well-known  fact  that  women  were  “naturally  weaker  of 
brain,  and  easiest  to  be  infatuated  and  deluded”  (Reis  1997:  108).  Hence,  Puritans 
believed  that  few  women  would  be  among  the  elect  (Reis  1997).  It  was  not  unusual  at 
this  time  to  hear  women  referred  to  as  the  “daughters  of  Eve”  (Lindley  1996).  Women 
preachers  who  attempted  to  lead  groups  that  were  small  and  disorganized  were  generally 
tolerated,  especially  if  their  followers  were  mostly  poor  and  powerless.  Women  who 
openly  challenged  patriarchal  norms  or  who  attracted  members  of  the  establishment, 
however,  were  ostracized  and  sometimes  killed  (Nesbitt  1997). 
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Puritan  women  were  more  likely  than  Puritan  men  to  believe  that  their  depraved 
natures,  more  than  their  actual  sins,  would  preclude  them  a place  in  heaven.  In 
conversion  narratives,  which  were  brief  essays  written  by  individuals  seeking  acceptance 
into  the  church,  women  were  more  likely  than  men  to  describe  their  character  as  “unfit," 
“unworthy,”  “debased,”  and  “debauched”  (Reis  1 997).  Men,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
more  likely  to  admit  specific  behaviors  and  to  claim  that  they  had  amended  their  sinful 
lifestyle.  One  of  the  consequences  of  such  divergent  understandings  was  that  men  could 
separate  their  actions  from  their  inner  selves,  whereas  women  were  more  likely  to  view 
themselves  as  sinful  beings,  regardless  of  their  actions  (Reis  1997). 

This  image  of  women  as  innately  depraved  contributed  to  the  association  of  femininity 
with  demons,  witches,  and  other  images  of  Satan.  Puritans  believed  that  women  were 
weaker  than  men  in  both  body  and  mind;  therefore  they  were  more  vulnerable  to 
possession  by  supernatural  forces.  Puritan  ministers  described  the  soul  in  feminine  terms, 
often  using  metaphors  that  linked  salvation  with  procreative  qualities.  For  example,  in 
1679,  pastor  William  Adams  stated  that  souls  of  the  converted  were  “fertile  and  fruitfiil,” 
while  souls  of  the  condemned  were  “barren  of  all  grace  and  goodness”  (Reis  1997:  105). 
Engendering  the  spiritual  lives  of  women  and  men  led  to  suspicion,  hostility,  and  fear 
concerning  the  potential  of  women  to  become  a destructive  force  within  Puritan  culture. 

During  the  1 7th  century,  this  fear  manifested  itself  in  an  irrational  concern  with 
witchcraft.  As  part  of  original  sin,  women  and  girls  were  thought  to  have  inherited 
negative  traits  such  as  vulnerability  and  weakness,  as  well  as  being  sexually  tempting. 

The  belief  that  women  embodied  these  traits  was  largely  responsible  for  the  witch  trials 
(Lindley  1996).  While  women  and  men  were  both  accused  of  being  witches,  it  was  more 
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commonly  associated  with  women.  Most  of  the  “danger  of  witches  was  linked  to  female 
sexuality  and  to  women’s  presumed  spiritual  or  mental  weakness”  (Lindley  1996:  17). 

One  of  the  common  threads  linking  women  accused  of  witchcraft  was 
insubordination.  Historical  accounts  reveal  that  these  women  rebelled  against  authority 
in  different  contexts,  including  the  family  and  the  church  (Lindley  1996).  Women 
accused  of  witchcraft  were  more  likely  than  men  to  be  severely  punished,  as  their 
womanhood  was  used  as  evidence  of  their  guilt.  More  often,  men  were  asked  to  publicly 
apologize  for  presumed  wrongdoings,  which  actually  served  to  empower  them  by 
reestablishing  their  prominence  within  the  community.  Women,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
forced  into  silence,  physically  marked,  or  killed  for  their  offenses  (Reis  1 997). 

Less  is  known  about  Native  American  and  African-American  women  in  colonial 
America,  in  large  part  because  White  men  wrote  most  of  the  historical  accounts.  It  is 
likely  that  Native  American  and  Black  women  suffered  greater  devaluation  than  White 
women.  It  appears,  however,  that  much  of  the  hostility  and  intolerance  came  from  the 
White  community  rather  than  from  men  of  color,  as  historical  records  show  that  these 
women  had  similar  opportunities  for  leadership  roles  within  their  respective  religions.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  tribal  origins  of  these  groups,  and  the  oppression  they 
experienced,  resulted  in  a worldview  that  was  more  communal  than  competitive.  Among 
Native  Americans,  women  and  men  participated  in  equally  valued  activities,  such  as 
healing.  Native  Americans  were  less  likely  than  Christians  to  conceptualize  their 
religious  beliefs  in  dualistic  terms.  No  clear  distinction  was  made  between  this  world  and 
things  otherworldly.  They  also  acknowledged  many  gods,  rather  than  one  supreme  deity. 
Like  Native  Americans,  African-Americans  were  more  likely  than  Whites  to  view 
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different  levels  of  reality  as  overlapping.  It  was  also  not  uncommon  among  African- 
Americans  for  an  older  woman  to  preach  or  lead  in  some  other  aspect  (Lindley  1996). 
Linkages  Between  Religion  and  Other  Institutions 

One  of  the  contributions  of  sociology  is  the  identification  of  linkages  between  various 
social  institutions.  Identifying  links  between  religion,  social  ideologies,  and  other  social 
institutions  is  helpful  as  we  consider  the  struggles  of  women  in  ministry. 

Sociologists  view  religion  as  an  institution  designed  to  ensure  social  control  and 
promote  social  legitimacy  (Berger  1967).  Legitimations  are  socially  constructed 
arguments  regarding  human  relations  and  the  social  order.  Although  socially  constructed 
and  therefore  “precarious,”  legitimations  are  viewed  as  knowledge  and  serve  to  instill 
belief  systems  in  new  or  younger  members  of  society.  Legitimations  are  often  reiterated 
or  emphasized  during  periods  of  disbelief,  rebellion,  or  social  turmoil  (Berger  1967). 
Historically,  religion  has  been  one  of  the  most  effective  mechanisms  of  social  control  and 
legitimacy  production.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  success  of  religion  in  this  regard  is  the 
ontological  status  of  religious  institutions,  as  a “sacred  and  cosmic  frame  of  reference” 
(Berger  1967:  33).  Religions  function  to  link  empirical  realities  with  ultimate  or  sacred 
realities  (Berger  1967). 

One  of  the  clearest  examples  of  this  is  the  justification  of  women’s  exclusion  from 
ordination  through  theological  arguments  regarding  the  “natural  order.”  Religious 
ideologies  and  the  legitimations  found  therein  may  be  linked  to  ideas  about  women  and 
their  participation  in  various  roles  within  society.  Those  who  challenge  empirical 
realities  also  challenge  cosmic  realities.  For  instance,  feminist  theologians  and  scholars 
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who  challenge  patriarchy  are  also  challenging  the  church  and  its  origins.  According  to 
Berger, 

To  go  against  the  order  of  society  as  religiously  legitimated  is  to  make  a compact 
with  the  primeval  forces  of  darkness.  The  denier  then  risks  moving  into  what 
may  be  called  a negative  reality — if  one  wishes,  the  reality  of  the  devil.  (Berger 
1967:  39) 

Simply  stated,  those  who  challenge  or  deny  ideologies  with  religious  foundations  are 
rejecting  fundamental  ideas  regarding  humans  and  their  place  in  the  universe. 

Ultimately,  they  are  rebelling  against  and  rejecting  the  commandments  of  God.  Thus, 
groups  that  lobby  for  the  ordination  of  women,  or  women  who  are  currently  in  clergy 
positions,  are  often  viewed  as  illegitimate,  invalid,  or  heathen. 

Another  link  may  be  made  between  religion  and  economic  arrangements.  During  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  Protestants  in  Europe  relied  on  religious  doctrines,  such  as 
Calvin’s  predestination  as  well  as  values  of  asceticism,  to  rationalize  participation  in  paid 
work  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  Hence,  the  acceptance  of  Protestant  ideals  was  a 
significant  factor  in  the  growth  of  capitalism  in  Europe  (Weber  1958).  Religious  beliefs 
have  also  been  instrumental  in  perpetuating  a rigid  division  of  labor  based  on  sex.  The 
domestic  role  of  women  has  long  been  promoted  by  mainstream  religion  as  one  that  is 
God-given  and  beneficial  to  the  functioning  of  the  family  and  society.  This 
complementary  roles  framework  was  extended  to  vocations  within  the  church,  where 
women  were  encouraged  to  fulfill  feminine  obligations,  such  as  cooking  and  day  care. 
Religions  are  highly  effective  in  promoting  hegemony  since  they  are  able  to  fall  back  on 
theological  explanations,  which  are  difficult  to  challenge  (Nesbitt  1997).  To  the  extent 
that  individuals  accept  this  theology  as  valid,  they  also  are  likely  to  accept  any  and  all 
social  proclamations  that  follow  from  it. 
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Economic  factors  have  certainly  affected  attitudes  and  policies  regarding  women’s 
ordination.  Just  as  ideologies  concerning  women’s  employment  have  fluctuated 
depending  on  the  availability  of  male  workers,  beliefs  concerning  the  acceptability  of 
women  as  clergy  have  varied  similarly  (Ruether  1994).  During  the  Depression,  for 
example,  there  was  increased  hostility  towards  clergywomen.  The  placement  of  females 
into  well-paid  jobs  was  seen  as  threatening  to  men’s  livelihood.  During  periods  of  war, 
ordination  for  women  occurred  with  greater  ease,  as  churches  sought  to  fill  many  empty 
positions  (Nesbitt  1997).  Interestingly,  it  is  not  only  clergymen  who  oppose  the 
ordination  of  women,  but  also  clergy  wives.  Wives  of  clergymen  have  an  economic 
interest  in  preserving  the  status  quo  of  male  ministry  (Nason-Clark  1987). 

Women’s  participation  in  ministry  has  also  been  affected  by  the  modernization  of 
society  (Nesbitt  1997).  One  of  Weber’s  most  significant  observations  was  that  as 
societies  evolve,  they  have  a tendency  towards  rationalization,  which  is  a system  of 
organization  based  on  efficiency  and  practicality,  and  a movement  away  from  traditional 
methods  of  organizing  which  are  based  on  informal  relations.  Institutions  within  society 
become  increasingly  bureaucratic.  Lives  become  compartmentalized  into  discrete  areas 
of  specialization.  Industrialization  resulted  in  the  professionalization  of  many  jobs, 
including  the  ministry.  According  to  Weber,  as  religious  institutions  become 
increasingly  large,  organized,  and  bureaucratic,  there  is  a tendency  for  women  to  be 
relegated  to  less  desirable  positions  (Weber  1 968).  While  it  would  seem  that 
professionalization  of  the  clergy  would  make  it  more  difficult  for  denominations  to  deny 
women  access  to  ordination,  it  had  the  opposite  effect.  Universities  emerged  as  the 
centers  for  knowledge  production,  and  women  were  excluded  from  the  disciplines  that 
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were  essential  for  those  entering  a religious  vocation,  such  as  Latin.  Around  the  same 
time,  the  home  came  to  be  known  as  a refuge  from  the  outside  world  of  paid  labor,  and 
wives  were  the  protectors  of  this  refuge  (Oakley  1981). 

The  Evolution  of  American  Christianity 

Weber’s  theory  is  useful  in  considering  how  women’s  level  of  participation  in  certain 
religious  denominations  has  fluctuated  over  the  past  several  decades.  Historically, 
women  were  drawn  to  and  helped  to  build  religions  that  were  pacifist  in  nature.  The  goal 
of  pacifism  weakened,  however,  as  societies  became  more  competitive.  The  evolution  of 
societies  from  nomadic  to  pastoral  and  eventually  agricultural  brought  with  it  a change  in 
social  relationships.  Groups  became  more  antagonistic  towards  one  another  as  the 
possibility  of  food  surplus,  higher  wages,  and  material  wealth  increased.  In  turn, 
religious  ideologies  shifted  from  being  pacifist  to  being  more  militaristic.  Religions  with 
a militaristic  focus  often  questioned  the  ability  of  women  to  lead.  The  participation  of 
women  “tended  to  intensify  those  aspects  of  the  religion  that  were  emotional  or 
hysterical”  (Weber  1964:  106).  The  ability  to  enforce  social  norms  and  political 
ideologies  became  entrusted  to  priests  and  other  clergy  (Weber  1964).  In  part,  women 
were  banned  from  the  ministry  because  it  was  thought  that  their  ability  to  learn  was 
limited  (Saucy  and  Tenelshof  2001). 

As  religious  groups  gain  legitimacy,  they  are  likely  to  align  themselves  with  dominant 
groups  and  dominant  ideologies  (Nesbitt  1 997).  Clergy  come  to  be  seen  as  “opinion 
leaders,”  individuals  who  are  well  educated,  powerful,  and  linked  to  influential  others 
through  the  social  network  of  the  church  (Lehman  1985).  As  the  clergy  role  became 
laden  with  prominence  and  power,  opposition  to  women’s  participation  intensified.  This 
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has  proven  to  be  true  in  the  development  of  several  religions,  including  Christianity, 
Islam,  and  Buddhism.  Pentecostal  and  evangelical  denominations  were  considerably 
more  egalitarian  when  they  were  loosely  structured  and  less  bureaucratic  (Nesbitt  1 997). 

American  religion  seems  to  have  mirrored  this  model  of  development.  In  America, 
Christianity  evolved  in  three  stages.  Among  the  Puritans,  the  earliest  religions  were 
loosely  structured.  This  was  largely  a reaction  against  the  rituals  and  liturgy  of  the 
Anglican  Church  in  England.  The  Great  Awakening  ushered  in  a revived  interest  in 
religion  and  a shift  towards  more  spontaneous  religious  expression.  The  earliest  leaders 
of  the  Great  Awakening  in  America  were  itinerant  preachers  who  would  travel  through 
various  towns,  holding  revival  meetings,  and  preaching  “fiery”  sermons.  A primary  goal 
of  these  preachers  was  the  dismantling  of  formal  worship  and  religious  hierarchies,  which 
they  attributed  to  Papist  influences.  As  the  authority  of  the  clergy  was  being  challenged, 
so  too  were  other  inequalities,  such  as  those  of  gender  and  race  (Lindley  1996). 

Puritans  idealized  a style  of  worship  that  was  simple  and  ascetic  (Vaughan  1972). 
Some  of  the  earliest  religious  groups  in  Puritan  New  England  were  organized  by  word- 
of-mouth.  During  the  period  of  the  Great  Awakening,  conversion  to  Christianity  was 
seen  as  a spontaneous  change  that  occurred  as  the  result  of  powerful  preaching. 
Consequently,  the  most  important  consideration  in  the  acceptance  of  a minister  was 
spiritual  intensity,  not  credentials.  This  style  of  worship  was  compatible  with  many 
African-American  sects,  which  emphasized  ‘emotionalism,  ecstatic  behavior,  and 
congregational  response’  (Lindley  1996:  41). 

This  first  stage  of  American  Christianity  is  known  as  the  charismatic  stage.  Devotion 
to  a charismatic  leader  derives  from  a strong  belief  in  the  leader’s  radical  viewpoint  as 
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well  as  the  belief  that  this  view  will  stimulate  desirable  changes.  Charismatic  authority  is 
a function  of  the  individual’s  personality  (Weber  1947).  In  the  context  of  religion, 
authority  is  thought  to  be  a function  of  the  individual’s  spirituality  and  attachment  to  God 
(Lawless  1988).  Many  charismatic  leaders  believe  themselves  to  be  inspired  by  divine  or 
supernatural  forces  (Blau  and  Scott  1962).  Because  charismatic  authority  is  grounded  in 
a single  individual,  this  type  of  authority  structure  is  less  stable  than  the  other  types  of 
authority  (Blau  and  Scott  1962). 

This  stage  of  American  Christianity  was  characterized  by  outward  expressions  of 
divine  revelation,  such  as  speaking  in  tongues.  Often,  the  power  and  influence  of  leaders 
stemmed  from  their  charismatic  personality  traits,  which  were  found  in  both  men  and 
women  (Weber  1964).  Charismatic  leaders  were  those  who  possessed  “gifts  of  the 
spirit,”  and  use  those  gifts  to  inspire  others.  This  era  de-emphasized  the  importance  of 
intellectualism  in  ministry.  Thus,  roles  in  religion  expanded  for  women,  who  were 
presumed  to  be  less  intelligent  than  were  men  (Lindley  1996).  Although  women  did  not 
have  full  equality  with  men,  they  were  active  in  preaching,  public  speaking,  and 
evangelizing.  Often,  women  acted  as  religious  counselors  to  those  seeking  conversion 
(Lindley  1996). 

Even  at  this  time,  however,  it  was  more  common  for  women  to  lead  those  who  were 
disenfranchised,  such  as  children,  elderly  widows,  and  those  who  were  sick  or  disabled 
(Lindley  1996).  Religions  that  serve  “disprivileged  classes”  are  more  likely  to  grant 
equality  to  women  (Weber  1964).  It  is  only  in  the  earliest  stage  of  charismatic  formation 
that  women  and  men  are  granted  similar  privileges.  Pentecostals  refer  to  this  stage  as 
“prophetic  Pentecostalism,”  and  it  is  characterized  by  a high  regard  for  personal  “calling” 
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into  ministry,  rather  than  induction  by  way  of  tradition  or  earning  one’s  way  into  ministry 
through  higher  education.  Over  time,  these  sects  became  institutionalized  as 
denominations,  and  there  was  less  concern  with  the  local  church.  For  example,  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Assemblies  of  God,  relationships  within  the  church  became  more 
organized  and  regulated.  Councils  were  established  to  determine  individuals’  eligibility 
for  ministry.  Resolutions  were  eventually  passed  barring  women  from  ordination.  This 
latter  stage  is  known  as  “priestly  Pentecostalism”  (Barfoot  and  Sheppard  1980). 

Weber’s  contention  that  religions  serving  the  underprivileged  are  more  open  to  female 
leadership  continues  to  be  valid.  Recent  studies  show  that  one  of  the  strongest  predictors 
of  female  leadership  is  the  demographic  composition  of  congregations.  Those  with  a 
large  proportion  of  women  and/or  African-Americans  in  the  congregation  are  more  likely 
to  be  female-led.  Specifically,  congregations  that  are  predominantly  female  are  about 
twice  as  likely  as  others  to  have  a woman  minister.  Non-denominational  congregations 
which  are  predominantly  African-American  are  much  more  likely  to  have  female 
leadership  than  those  congregations  which  are  predominantly  White,  or  those  African- 
American  congregations  who  are  affiliated  with  an  established  denomination  (Konieczny 
and  Chaves  2000).  Furthermore,  churches  with  declining  membership  and  limited 
resources  are  more  receptive  to  women  ministers  than  stronger  churches.  This  is  more 
the  result  of  the  inability  to  attract  men  than  an  openness  towards  women  (Nason-Clark 
1987). 

The  second  era  is  referred  to  as  consolidation  and  organization.  Charismatic 
leadership,  having  a strictly  personal  basis,  is  unstable  and  transient.  While  this  type  of 
religious  organization  works  well  within  newly  established  societies,  it  tends  to  break 
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down  as  societies  evolve  into  more  complex  structures  (Weber  1970).  Charismatic 
leaders  are  most  effective  at  leading  small  groups  of  individuals.  In  addition,  charismatic 
followers  tend  to  be  motivated  by  intrinsic  factors,  such  as  emotional  appeal,  rather  than 
material  or  economic  factors  (Weber  1970).  As  societies  become  increasingly  complex 
and  technologically  advanced,  however,  informal  rewards  have  less  power  to  motivate. 
Material  goods  and  money  become  the  primary  motivators  for  most  people.  As 
populations  grow,  so  too  do  groups  of  religious  followers.  Churches  begin  to  move  away 
from  traditional  methods  of  organization  towards  greater  rationalization. 

With  industrialization,  work  life  splintered  off  from  family  life,  creating  different 
physical  realities  as  well  as  distinct  ideologies  or  belief  systems.  Around  this  time, 
cultural  standards  regarding  the  roles  of  women  and  men  began  to  shift  dramatically. 

The  separation  of  work  and  family  created  the  illusion  of  different  life  domains.  These 
domains  became  gender-typed  (Lindley  1 996).  Women  were  thought  to  embody  the 
traits  necessary  to  successfully  manage  the  home  (Carroll,  Hargrove  and  Lummis  1981). 
It  was  especially  important  for  women  to  rear  children  who  would  be  loyal  to  the  new 
republic.  Women  who  embraced  motherhood  and  support  of  their  husbands  were 
following  “the  cult  of  true  womanhood”  (Hesse-Biber  and  Carter  2000).  After  1800,  the 
Baptist  Church  discouraged  the  ordination  of  women  based  on  the  growing  belief  in  a 
discrete  division  of  labor  which  cemented  women’s  role  in  the  home  (Carroll,  Hargrove 
and  Lummis  1981). 

These  second  generation  Christians  were  less  concerned  with  the  personal 
transformation  experiences  of  their  predecessors.  During  the  second  wave  of  religious 
development,  religions  became  more  structured  than  they  had  been  previously.  During 
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this  stage,  religions  seek  to  gain  prominence  and  respectability  in  the  newly  established 
society.  Consequently,  religions  began  to  promote  doctrines  that  parallel  scripture  as 
well  as  English  Common  Law.  At  this  time,  churches,  particularly  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  were  established  as  centers  of  traditional  authority.  Protestant  denominations 
upheld  scripture  as  a form  of  traditional  authority.  Such  authority  derives  from  custom, 
convention,  or  tradition.  Individuals  living  or  working  within  systems  of  traditional 
authority  may  perceive  this  system  as  one  that  has  always  been  in  existence.  For  this 
reason,  it  often  goes  unquestioned  (Weber  1947). 

As  religion  became  more  intertwined  with  politics,  women’s  involvement  lessened. 
According  to  Weber,  the  privileged  classes  assign  to  religion  “the  primary  function  of 
legitimizing  their  own  life  pattern  and  situation  in  the  world”  (Weber  1964:  107). 

Women  were  encouraged  to  fulfill  a supportive  role  in  religion.  For  example,  religious 
instruction  became  part  of  the  domestic  labor  of  wives  and  mothers  (Lawless  1988). 
Women  were  encouraged  to  sing  and  participate  in  other  supportive  roles  within  the 
church,  but  they  were  not  permitted  to  preach  or  educate  other  adults  in  spiritual  matters. 
Despite  having  a secondary  role  in  religion,  Puritan  church  attendance  by  women 
increased  significantly  during  the  seventeenth  century.  The  increase  was  so  dramatic  that 
women  made  up  more  of  the  congregations  than  men,  a pattern  which  continues  today 
(Lawless  1988). 

The  formation  of  congregations  led  to  a need  for  strict  doctrines  and  “superiority  in 
propaganda”  (Weber  1963:  460).  As  political  rivalries  increased,  there  was  a need  for 
increased  solidarity  within  religious  groups.  Religious  leaders  sought  to  strengthen  ties 
among  members  of  the  congregation,  as  well  as  distinguish  themselves  from  competing 
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groups  (Weber  1963).  In  the  Roman  church,  sacraments  and  other  “magical 
components”  were  used  to  separate  priests  from  laity.  In  addition,  Roman  officials 
introduced  the  doctrine  of  infallibility,  which  suggested  that  church  leaders  are  not  wrong 
when  instructing  in  matters  of  the  faith.  Protestant  clergy,  hoping  to  protect  their 
churches  from  priestly  influence,  cultivated  the  art  of  preaching.  Preachers  served  as 
both  leaders  and  teachers  of  religious  doctrine  (Weber  1963).  In  conclusion,  as  religions 
became  increasingly  structured,  women  were  forced  out  of  leadership  positions.  As  one 
church  historian  explains: 

In  the  early  stages  of  development,  sects  value  prophetic  leadership  and  are  more 
open  to  women’s  leadership.  As  they  institutionalize,  men  move  toward  more 
priestly  understandings  of  authority  while  women  remain  charismatic  leaders.  As 
these  denominations  matured  and  became  more  institutional,  male  leaders  (and 
even  some  women)  were  increasingly  reluctant  to  grant  priestly  authority  to 
women  at  the  institutional  level.  (Zikmund,  Lummis  and  Chang  1998:  13) 

Historical  research  reveals  that  groups  formed  by  women  were  less  likely  to  adopt  the 
principles  associated  with  modernization.  For  example,  women-led  missionaries 
conducted  business  as  peers,  emphasizing  personal  communication,  emotional  support, 
and  a strong  emphasis  on  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  work.  The  association  of 
rationalization  with  progress  meant  that  women’s  approach  to  religion  was  devalued  and 
their  access  to  ordination  blocked.  Granting  women  full  access  to  ordination  threatens 
not  only  masculinity  but  also  the  prestige  of  the  clergy  role  (Carroll,  Hargrove  and 
Lummis  1981). 

The  debate  over  the  ordination  of  women  continued  into  the  19th  century.  The  first 
wave  of  the  American  women’s  movement,  inspired  by  the  Enlightenment  belief  in  the 
equality  of  all  persons  (Riley  1989),  had  as  one  of  its  goals,  women’s  equality  in  religious 
organizations.  The  first  major  women’s  rights  conventions,  in  Seneca  Falls,  New  York, 
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in  1 848,  made  reference  to  religious  rights  in  its  formal  agenda.  The  objective  consisted 
of  the  “overthrow  of  the  male  monopoly  of  the  pulpit”  (Ruether  1994).  These  early 
activists  stressed  that  the  denial  of  clergy  rights  for  women  was  symptomatic  of  the 
greater  problem  of  sexism  that  permeated  all  of  society  (Nesbitt  1997). 

The  third  and  final  phase  of  religious  development  is  institutionalization.  During  this 
phase,  groups  no  longer  vie  for  the  approval  and  respectability  of  the  society.  Already 
well-established  and  legitimated,  religions  at  this  stage  seek  to  assimilate  with  the 
dominant  culture.  This  assimilation  may  require  a certain  amount  of  flexibility  as 
denominations  attempt  to  adapt  to  sweeping  societal  change.  After  1860,  Christian 
religions  became  less  focused  on  vengeance  and  more  concerned  with  human  dignity  and 
peaceful  relations.  In  addition,  immigration  was  a significant  force  affecting  American 
culture  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Women  deacons  working  in  the  German  Lutheran 
and  Anglican  traditions  set  a new  example  for  American  denominations  (Carroll, 
Hargrove  and  Lummis  1981). 

Consequently,  there  was  a pattern  of  “feminization”  within  many  churches  as  there 
was  an  increased  awareness  of  women’s  contributions  to  the  church  as  laypersons  as  well 
as  an  increase  in  the  number  of  women  clergy.  For  example,  by  1900,  about  3%  of  White 
ordained  clergy  in  the  United  States  were  female.  The  percentage  of  African-American 
women  who  were  ordained  was  only  about  1%  (Nesbitt  1997).  Increasingly,  credentials, 
rather  than  charisma  or  tradition,  became  the  basis  for  authority.  This  type  of  authority  is 
known  as  rational-legal  authority,  and  it  involves  “the  authority  of  the  impersonal  order 
itself’  (Weber  1947:  58).  The  birth  of  rational-legal  authority  represents  the  end  of 
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traditional  authority,  with  its  emphasis  on  ascribed  characteristics,  such  as  social  class  at 
birth  and  family  name  (Weber  1947). 

While  Weber’s  model  is  useful  in  analyzing  the  issues  that  Roman  Catholic  women 
have  in  their  struggle  for  ordination,  it  is  less  applicable  for  women  in  Protestantism, 
since  the  authority  sequence  moves  from  charismatic  to  rational-legal.  Protestants, 
however,  uphold  scripture  as  a form  of  traditional  authority.  In  general,  women’s 
authority  in  the  Christian  tradition  has  only  been  charismatic,  and  limited  to  the  earliest 
phases  of  religious  development,  in  which  sects  were  the  predominant  organizational 
form.  Women  are  more  likely  to  gain  acceptance  in  groups  with  loose  or  nonexistent 
governmental  structures.  So  long  as  there  is  a reasonable  amount  of  congregational 
support,  sects  are  more  likely  than  denominations  to  “solve”  the  problem  of  women 
preaching  by  granting  them  access  to  the  ministry.  Denominations,  having  more 
centralized  governments  and  relying  more  on  rational-legal  criteria  as  the  basis  for 
authority,  are  more  likely  to  adjudicate  against  the  ordination  of  women  (Chaves  1996). 
The  shift  from  charismatic  to  traditional  and  then  to  rational-legal  authority  is  a major 
factor  in  the  male  control  over  churches  and  the  exclusion  of  women  from  leadership 
roles  (Kwilecki  1987). 

In  theory,  the  transition  to  rational- legal  authority  extended  ordination  privileges  to 
any  and  all  individuals  who  met  specific  criteria,  such  as  holding  an  appropriate  degree  in 
theology.  However,  even  among  those  religions  that  began  to  acknowledge  equality 
between  women  and  men  in  principle,  access  to  the  training  and  education  necessary  for 
positions  of  significant  authority  were  still  limited  to  men  (Weber  1964).  For  many 
years,  Judaic  doctrine,  for  example,  proclaimed  the  equality  of  women  and  men,  but 
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restricted  participation  in  covenant  rituals  to  those  who  had  been  circumcised  (Nesbitt 
1997). 

The  slight  increase  in  women’s  ordination  did  not  encourage  a significant  ideological 
shift  in  favor  of  the  ordination  of  women.  Many  viewed  the  trend  as  problematic  and 
indicative  of  the  shortage  of  strong  male  candidates  (Nesbitt  1997).  Women’s  suffrage 
prompted  a conservative  backlash  from  certain  denominations.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  responded  by  organizing  the  National  Catholic  Women’s  Council,  a conservative 
women’s  group  devoted  to  promoting  the  primacy  of  marriage  and  motherhood  in 
women’s  lives,  while  Protestants  responded  by  restricting  the  freedom  of  lay  preachers, 
many  of  whom  were  women  (Ruether  1994). 

Because  religions  base  their  policies  or  doctrines  on  a belief  in  God  and  a natural 
order,  the  culture  of  the  church  is  very  resistant  to  change.  Individuals  internalize  such 
belief  systems  and  interpret  their  experiences  accordingly  (Berger  1967).  Opponents  of 
women  in  ministry  argue  that  scripture  specifically  prohibits  women  from  pursuing 
ordination.  In  effect,  religious  institutions,  have  conflated  “spiritual  authority”  with 
social  authority  (Nesbitt  1997).  Concerns  over  gender  bias  are  turned  on  their  head  to 
become  spiritual  questions  with  conservative  theologians  arguing  that  what  appear  to  be 
inequitable  arrangements  are  actually  part  of  a divinely  inspired  order.  Much  of  the 
struggle  against  religious  patriarchy  is  a struggle  to  transform  certain  core  beliefs  or 
assumptions  about  gender  roles  that  are  enshrined  in  both  sociological  and  theological 
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CHAPTER  3 

ORGANIZTIONAL  CULTURE  OF  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION 


One  of  the  conundrums  of  women’s  participation  in  the  ordained  ministry  is  what 
Chaves  refers  to  as  a “loose  coupling”  between  rule  and  practice.  Loose  coupling  refers 
to  a gap  or  an  inconsistency  between  formal  rules  or  policies  and  actual  practices  (Chaves 
1997).  Such  loose  coupling  in  religious  institutions  is  evident  in  several  aspects.  First, 
women  began  seeking  clergy  status,  including  the  appropriate  academic  degrees,  well 
before  most  denominations  changed  their  rules  regarding  ordination.  Second,  women 
perform  significant  leadership  roles  even  within  denominations  that  do  not  ordain  them 
(Wallace  1992).  Third,  even  within  those  denominations  that  do  ordain  women,  such 
policy  changes  have  done  little  to  improve  the  chances  for  success  of  women  in  ministry 
(Chaves  1996).  These  inconsistencies  reveal  that  changes  in  institutional  policy  have  an 
external  basis. 

American  denominations  have  been  simultaneously  resistant  and  accepting  of  the 
women’s  movement.  Religious  denominations  have  felt  pressure  to  keep  pace  with  other 
organizations.  Interestingly,  denominations  have  responded  to  this  normative  pressure  in 
one  of  two  ways.  Some  groups  decided  that  it  would  be  in  their  best  interest  to  adapt  to 
social  changes  regarding  gender  equity,  while  others  did  just  the  opposite.  Conservative 
denominations  view  the  convergence  of  gender  roles  as  a sign  of  societal  collapse. 

Hence,  they  feel  justified  in  maintaining  their  exclusionary  practices  (Chaves  1996). 
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Internal  pressures  have  also  influenced  ordination  policies.  For  instance,  several 
Protestant  churches  were  experiencing  clergy  shortages  in  the  1970s.  This  is  also  the 
period  during  which  churches  and  seminaries  became  much  more  receptive  to  the 
ordination  of  women.  Discussions  of  women’s  ordination  have  become  more  common 
among  Catholics  due  to  the  shortage  of  men  entering  the  priesthood.  This  pattern  reflects 
a system  of  ordering  referred  to  as  a “labor  queue.”  Reskin  and  Roos  (1990)  argue  that 
the  placement  of  women  and  men  into  particular  jobs  is  a function  of  the  availability  of 
workers,  the  desirability  of  workers,  and  the  availability  of  jobs.  When  jobs  are  scarce 
and  potential  employees  abundant,  the  most  desirable  employees  are  selected  for  the  best 
jobs.  When  desirable  employees  are  scarce,  however,  employers  must  select  from  lower 
in  the  labor  queue,  hiring  individuals  they  would  normally  not  consider. 

Another  internal  pressure  is  the  extent  to  which  church  members  support  gender 
equality.  Denominations  are  motivated  in  part  by  the  desire  to  maintain  membership  and 
secure  funds.  Therefore,  we  would  expect  that  more  liberal  denominations  would  be 
more  supportive  of  women’s  ordination.  Indeed,  this  proves  true  in  most  cases,  as  two  of 
the  most  politically  conservative  churches,  Southern  Baptist  and  Roman  Catholic,  are 
also  the  most  adamantly  opposed  to  inclusive  policies.  Interestingly,  rural  congregations, 
which  tend  to  be  more  conservative,  are  more  likely  to  have  a woman  minister  because 
men  are  less  willing  to  accept  the  lower  salaries  of  these  churches.  Furthermore, 
denominations  that  consider  themselves  “sisters,”  meaning  they  are  similar  theologically, 
are  likely  to  monitor  one  another  and  adopt  similar  policies  (Chaves  1996). 

Despite  policy  changes,  women  continue  to  be  channeled  into  the  least  desirable 
clergy  positions.  This  pattern  of  allowing  women  in  but  then  relegating  them  to  the 
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lowest  tier  of  ministerial  jobs  indicates  a sharp  resistance  to  women’s  ordination.  The 
following  sections  explore  how  both  the  structure  and  the  ideology  of  Christian  churches 
reflect  patriarchal  interests,  and  how  such  patterns  have  become  institutionalized  as  the 
organizational  culture  of  the  church. 

The  Organizational  Culture  of  Christian  Religion 

The  concept  of  organizational  culture  was  introduced  in  the  1970s  (Pettigrew  1979). 

In  Schein’s  conception  of  organizational  culture,  culture  is  comprised  of  taken-for- 

granted  assumptions  or  beliefs,  sometimes  referred  to  as  ideals,  which  provide  the 

foundation  for  a group  value  system  (Schein  1985).  Organizational  culture  functions  at 

different  levels.  One  level  is  the  preconscious  level.  This  level  involves: 

basic  assumptions  held  by  an  organization  concerning  its  relationship  to  the 
environment,  the  nature  of  reality  and  truth,  and  the  nature  of  human 
relationships.  They  are  its  ‘mental  model’  or  deeply  held  beliefs  and  assumptions. 
(Hesse-Biber  and  Carter  2000:  166) 

Cultural  assumptions  within  organizations  allude  to  the  nature  of  reality  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  human  relationships.  For  example,  organizational  culture  includes  beliefs  and 
attitudes  regarding  the  proper  way  for  organizational  members  to  relate  to  one  another 
and  individuals  outside  the  organization  (Schein  1985).  These  values  and  beliefs  inform 
policies,  practices,  and  decision-making  within  the  culture  (Mills,  Boylstein  and  Lorean 
2001).  As  organizations  evolve,  a particular  perspective  or  “world  view”  becomes  firmly 
established.  This  view  becomes  part  of  the  culture  of  the  organization,  and  it  serves  to 
reinforce  the  experiences  and  strategies  that  have  been  adopted  by  the  organization  in  the 
past  (Schein  1989). 

The  existence  of  an  organizational  culture  provides  several  important  functions  for  the 
organization.  Most  importantly,  culture  functions  as  a mechanism  of  social  control. 
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Cultural  beliefs  are  taught  and  sustained  through  social  interaction  and  language. 
Deviations  from  the  established  belief  system  are  easily  detected  and  punished.  Culture 
also  gives  the  organization  a sense  of  stability  and  continuity,  as  cultural  ideals  tend  to  be 
maintained  across  time.  Finally,  culture  provides  organizational  members  with  an 
identity.  Identities  are  maintained  through  the  use  of  slogans,  rituals,  and  a vocabulary 
that  is  distinct  to  the  organization  (Smircich  1983).  Cultures  that  are  weak  may  be 
resuscitated  through  the  introduction  of  new  images  and  rationales.  This  practice  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  bringing  in  “new  blood”  (Louis  1983). 

Like  economic  and  political  institutions,  religious  institutions  serve  many  of  these 

functions.  A fundamental  goal  of  mainstream  religion  is  social  control.  Those  who  hold 

positions  of  leadership  within  the  church  are  able  to  promote  and  legitimate  a worldview 

that  is  consistent  with  their  personal  interests  (Weber  1964).  Paula  Nesbitt,  one  of  the 

foremost  contemporary  scholars  in  the  sociology  of  religion,  writes: 

A religion’s  ability  to  control  behavior  depends  in  part  on  an  ideology  that 
defines,  articulates,  rationalizes,  and  maintains  hegemony  on  theological  or  moral 
grounds.  Moral  justification  for  a particular  social  order,  grounded  in  the 
religious  authority  of  a believing  community,  can  demonize  various  groups 
seeking  social  change  by  attributing  negative  cosmic  consequences  to  their 
attempts.  (Nesbitt  1997:  9) 

In  other  words,  religions  are  effective  as  social  controls  so  long  as  members  believe  and 
identify  with  their  rhetoric.  Theological  arguments  have  a significant  emotional  appeal 
for  believers.  For  example,  the  notion  that  full-time  homemaking  is  the  only  proper 
vocation  of  women  with  children  has  been  “theologically  sanctified”  by  conservative 
Christian  groups  (Nesbitt  1 997).  Contemporary  accounts  reveal  that  women  who  do  not 
want  children  or  who  have  abortions  are  “demonized”  by  pro-life  activists,  many  of 
whom  base  their  judgments  on  religious  teachings  (Luker  1984).  Furthermore,  in  the 
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early  years  of  Protestantism,  for  example,  the  preoccupation  with  hard  work  and 
productivity  was  not  driven  as  much  by  a rational  need  to  acquire  possessions  as  it  was  an 
emotional  concern  with  one’s  fate  after  death  (Weber  1958). 

The  concepts  of  organizational  culture  can  be  usefully  applied  to  Christian  religion. 
Throughout  most  of  history,  the  clergy  has  been  understood  to  be  “sacredly  masculine” 
(Carroll,  Hargrove  and  Lummis  1981).  The  image  of  God  as  a male  figurehead  is  the 
most  glaring  example  of  androcentric  bias.  Consequently,  Christian  religion  has  taken  on 
a masculine  character.  Assumptions  regarding  the  natures  of  women  and  men  are 
pervasive  and  widely  accepted  in  most  Christian  denominations.  Such  assumptions  exert 
a determinant  influence  over  relationships  among,  and  ultimately  the  opportunities 
available  to,  individuals  within  organizations.  The  role  of  clergy  has  been  defined 
according  to  standards  of  conventional  masculinity.  Masculine  ministry  is  characterized 
by  hierarchical  relations,  competition,  and  a rigid  interpretation  of  scripture  (Lehman 
1993). 

Feminist  theologians,  as  well  as  scholars  outside  religion,  have  recognized  religion  as 
a major  manufacturer  of  sexist  belief  systems  (Christ  and  Plaskow  1979).  In  1952, 
Simone  de  Beauvoir  published  The  Second  Sex,  a powerful  treatise  on  the  secondary 
status  of  females  around  the  world.  She  argues  that  the  male  sex  is  used  as  the  ideal, 
against  which  females  are  judged.  In  her  terms,  women  are  the  “other.”  The  roles  of 
women  and  the  feminine  identity  are  constructed  as  existing  for  the  purpose  of  men.  De 
Beauvoir  identified  the  Church  as  one  of  the  institutions  most  oppressive  to  women.  She 
writes: 

Christian  ideology  has  contributed  no  little  to  the  oppression  of  woman.  In  early 
Christian  times  women  were  treated  with  relative  honor  when  they  submitted 
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themselves  to  the  yoke  of  the  Church;  they  bore  witness  as  martyrs  side  by  side 
with  men.  But  they  could  take  only  a secondary  place  as  participants  in  worship, 
the  ‘deaconesses’  were  authorized  to  carry  out  such  lay  tasks  as  caring  for  the  sick 
and  aiding  the  poor.  (De  Beauvoir  1952:  97) 

Indeed,  organizations  more  generally  are  locations  where  cultural  images  of 
masculinity  and  femininity  are  created  and  recreated  (Acker  1990).  Since  men  have  long 
dominated  all  of  the  major  social  institutions,  the  culture  of  these  institutions  has  come  to 
reflect  a masculine  perspective.  One  of  the  functions  of  the  church’s  organizational 
culture  has  been  the  ‘trivialization  of  women,’  which  refers  to  a strategy  of  devaluing  and 
minimizing  the  abilities  or  importance  of  women.  To  the  extent  that  abundance 
constitutes  normalcy,  women  are  abnormal  in  Christianity.  For  example,  Christianity  is 
saturated  with  images  that  equate  masculinity  with  authority  and  prestige,  and  femininity 
with  susceptibility. 

Churches  have  maintained  a system  of  beliefs  and  practices  that  sustains  this 

masculine  model.  The  culture  of  Christianity  involves  a system  of  exclusive  language 

and  masculine  images.  Religious  institutions  have  traditionally  described  women  and 

men  in  terms  of  their  inherent  “natures.”  Women  and  men  are  thought  to  embody  a set  of 

traits  that  are  God-given.  By  virtue  of  having  a feminine  nature,  women  cannot  ‘image 

Christ’  (Ruether  1996).  The  tenacity  of  this  argument  is  apparent  in  the  following 

remark,  made  by  a Catholic  bishop  in  1992: 

In  the  year  2000,  20,000,  or  2,000,000  there  will  still  be  a Catholic  Church  and  it 
will  still  have  an  all-male  clergy.  A woman  priest  is  as  impossible  as  for  me  to 
have  a baby.  (Chaves  1996:  852) 

Formal  organizations  reflect  and  function  according  to  existing  conceptualizations  of 
gender.  Feminists  have  criticized  bureaucracies  as  reflecting  masculine  priorities,  such  as 
hierarchies  and  competition  (Acker  1990).  Others  argue  that  relationships  within 
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bureaucracies  mirror  other  kinds  of  male-dominated  structures,  such  as  families.  Clients, 
like  wives  and  children,  are  kept  in  a dependent  state  (Ferguson  1984).  Furthermore, 
representing  the  norm,  men  are  unable  to  see  this  masculine  bias,  even  though  they  work 
within  it  daily.  According  to  organizational  theorist  Joan  Acker  (1990),  there  are  several 
illustrations  of  this  pattern.  First,  divisions  of  labor  are  usually  divisions  of  women  and 
men.  The  predominance  of  men  in  the  most  desirable  occupations  and  positions  within 
occupations  is  well  documented.  Second,  masculinity  and  femininity  are  symbolic 
representations  of  different  forms  of  work.  Masculinity  is  associated  with  efficiency  and 
logic,  whereas  femininity  is  associated  with  support  and  emotionalism.  Consequently, 
masculinity  is  a symbol  of  what  the  ideal  paid  worker  looks  like.  Hence,  organizations 
cannot  be  thought  of  as  gender  neutral,  but  rather  reflective  and  reproductive  of  the  larger 
gender  institution  (Acker  1990).  Furthermore,  gender  discrimination  is  both  an  overt  as 
well  as  covert  and  inherent  component  of  most  formal  organizations  (Mills  1992). 

Clergywomen  may  find  that  their  approach  to  ministry  conflicts  with  the  established 
culture  and  its  masculine  qualities.  There  is  some  evidence  that  women  are  drawn  more 
to  the  relational  aspects  of  religion,  rather  than  the  ideological  and  authoritative  aspects. 
In  one  study  comparing  styles  of  ministry  among  women  and  men  in  the  clergy,  it  was 
found  that  women  preferred  more  egalitarian  relations  with  their  congregations  (Lehman 
1993).  Their  involvement  on  committees,  for  example,  was  more  likely  to  be  facilitative, 
rather  than  directive.  Male  clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  were  more  likely  to  prefer  a 
hierarchical  style  of  leadership,  and  to  minister  from  a position  of  “ethical  legalism.” 
Furthermore,  in  sermons,  men  were  more  likely  than  women  to  use  Biblical  images  of 
coercive  power  as  their  major  source  of  influence  (Nesbitt  1997). 
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Other  studies  have  found  similar  differences  in  work  setting  preferences,  as  well  as 
approach  to  pastoring,  among  female  and  male  clergy  (Carroll,  Hargrove  and  Lummis 
1983;  Lehman  1993;  Stevens  1989).  Research  indicates  there  are  two  major  areas  of 
difference  in  female  and  male  pastoring:  type  of  work  and  leadership  style.  Men  are 
more  concerned  with  job  status,  whereas  women  are  more  concerned  with  working 
closely  with  people  (Simon,  Scanlan  and  Nadall  1993;  Stevens  1989).  With  regard  to 
leadership  style,  men  are  more  inclined  to  adopt  a hierarchical  style,  while  women 
engage  in  “power-sharing”  (Perl  2002).  For  example,  Perl  found  that  women  clergy 
spend  more  time  in  church  meetings  than  do  men.  This  may  be  an  indication  of  their 
greater  willingness  to  share  power  with  church  members. 

This  relational  style  of  ministry  has  also  been  found  among  Catholic  women  serving 
as  lay  ministers  in  local  parishes.  Catholic  women  serving  as  lay  ministers  are  more 
inclined  to  identify  with  the  laity.  Parishioners  reported  that  these  laywomen  were  more 
accessible,  more  collaborative,  and  more  approachable.  Often,  this  was  the  first  time 
they  felt  they  actually  had  the  opportunity  to  get  to  know  the  leader  of  the  church,  and 
some  of  them  were  surprised  at  the  women’s  willingness  to  get  involved  in  the  drudge 
work  (Wallace  1992). 

Organizational  culture  is  passed  down  to  new  members  through  a kind  of  institutional 
socialization.  Therefore,  once  established,  organizational  culture  is  very  difficult  to 
change.  Furthermore,  those  who  founded  or  established  the  organization  tend  to  have  the 
strongest  commitment  to  the  culture  and  are  likely  to  impose  their  assumptions  on  new 
and  existing  members  (Schein  1991).  However,  inconsistencies  within  organizational 
culture  may  provide  the  starting  point  for  social  change.  Religious  institutions  have  been 
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especially  vulnerable  in  this  regard.  For  example,  many  Christian  churches  quote 
scripture  stating  that  women  are  men  are  created  equally  in  the  image  of  God,  while 
simultaneously  excluding  women  from  certain  opportunities  within  the  church  (Ruether 
1996).  The  Pope  has  been  openly  hostile  towards  women’s  equality  on  several 
occasions,  and  yet,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  names  social  justice  issues  and  the  fight 
against  oppression  as  one  of  its  primary  objectives  (Kung  2001). 

Religious  institutions  possess  a distinct  organizational  culture.  In  Christianity, 
theological  arguments,  coupled  with  dualistic  outlooks,  have  merged  to  construct 
persuasive  arguments  against  women’s  ordination  and  women’s  rights  more  generally. 
Ideologies  about  the  proper  roles  of  women  and  men  originate  from  theological 
arguments  regarding  the  natural  order.  Such  arguments  are  embedded  in  the  ongoing 
work  of  religious  organizations,  and  thus,  become  assumptions  that  are  taken  for  granted 
by  many  churchgoers  and  church  officials.  To  date,  studies  have  not  documented  a clear 
relationship  between  opposition  to  women’s  ordination  and  other  social/demographic 
variables.  Thus, 

one  is  left  to  wonder  whether  in  fact  the  resistance  is  not  primarily  a result  of 
scriptural  teaching,  Christian  symbolism,  and  religious  insight.  (Nason-Clark 
1987:  259) 

Organizational  culture  is  resistant  to  change.  Once  an  organizational  culture  has  been 
place  for  many  years,  individuals  working  within  the  organization  often  do  not  recognize 
it  as  a distinct  culture.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  cultural  change  within  organizations  is 
slow  and  difficult.  People  are  accustomed  to  thinking  of  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  then- 
organization  as  “just  the  way  things  are.”  Cultural  outlooks  or  worldviews  become 
firmly  entrenched  in  belief  systems  and  organizational  practices.  The  view  of  the 
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organization  comes  to  be  accepted  as  a given  (Schein  1989).  Within  religious 
institutions,  theological  justifications  take  precedence  over  social  realities.  For  example, 
in  one  study  of  clergy  and  lay  attitudes  towards  women’s  ordination,  it  was  found  that 
arguments  about  the  nature  of  God  were  more  influential  than  arguments  regarding  the 
large  percentage  of  female  parishioners  who  might  desire  a woman  minister  or  arguments 
concerning  the  shortage  of  male  seminarians  (Nason-Clark  1987). 

There  has  been  a backlash  against  efforts  to  feminize  mainstream  religion.  Feminist 
challenges  to  widely  held  beliefs  and  practices  “collide  with  those  religious  precepts  and 
accumulated  traditions  that  have  maintained  the  status  inequality”  (Nesbitt  1997:  1 1). 
Religious  reform  is  qualitatively  different  than  workplace  reform  in  that  religious 
institutions  are  not  subject  to  legal  imperatives  regarding  equal  opportunity.  Even  when 
religious  ideologies  clash  with  prevailing  social  attitudes,  religions  maintain  a “fortress  of 
resistance”  in  theology  (Nason-Clark  1987).  Therefore,  effecting  social  change  within 
religious  institutions  will  require  the  acceptance  of  a new  interpretation  of  scripture. 
Feminist  interpretations  are  a radical  departure  from  the  male-centered  readings  that  have 
dominated  for  millennia.  In  essence,  feminist  theologians  and  other  religious  reformers 
are  not  simply  advocating  for  a change  in  policy;  they  are  advocating  for  a change  in 
existing  practices  as  well  as  ideas  and  attitudes  about  women’s  role  in  the  church.  Stated 
differently,  the  feminist  goal  involves  a transformation  of  organizational  culture. 

As  normative  organizations,  churches  maintain  membership  by  appealing  to  emotional 
and  ideological  biases.  Parishioners  comply  with,  or  remain  loyal  to,  the  church  so  long 
as  they  believe  their  value  system  is  being  represented.  Thus,  contemporary  churches 
struggle  with  a new  question:  if  the  public  is  more  accepting  of  women’s  equality  and 
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women’s  ordination  than  in  the  past,  should  religious  institutions  cater  to  this  attitude 
change  by  opening  their  doors  to  women  clergy?  Churches  that  oppose  women’s 
ordination  or  consistently  deny  women  opportunities  for  equal  leadership  in  the  church 
run  the  risk  of  estranging  a large  share  of  their  congregation.  On  the  other  hand,  this  line 
of  reasoning  presumes  that  laywomen  support  women’s  ordination.  To  date,  the  attitudes 
of  laywomen  towards  clergywomen  are  not  clearly  understood. 


CHAPTER  4 

WOMEN’S  LABOR  FORCE  PARTICIPATION 
Much  of  the  stress  associated  with  ministry  is  due  to  the  way  it  is  structured. 
Sociologists  consider  the  ministry  a “two-person”  career,  meaning  it  requires  the 
participation  of  both  the  employee  and  his  or  her  spouse  (Shehan,  Schultz  and  Wiggins- 
Frame  1999).  This  type  of  structuring  has  its  origins  in  the  ideology  of  separate  spheres, 
a belief  system  that  emerged  during  industrialization.  The  following  sections  will 
provide  a brief  overview  of  the  effects  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  on  women’s  labor 
force  participation,  including  their  participation  in  male-dominated  fields.  In  addition,  I 
will  discuss  how  the  invention  of  the  modem  labor  force  significantly  shaped  modem 
attitudes  about  work  and  family  roles. 

Industrialization  and  Women’s  Work  Roles 
The  Industrial  Revolution  brought  about  a change  in  thinking  about  the  nature  of 
work.  Prior  to  industrialization,  families  were  the  primary  locus  of  work.  The  United 
States  was  mostly  rural,  and  families  functioned  as  units  of  work,  rather  than  as  units  of 
feeling.  The  advent  of  industry  and  mass  production  created  a physical  as  well  as  an 
ideological  shift  in  work.  Individuals,  mostly  men,  left  home  to  assume  work  in  the 
factories.  Wives  and  children  remained  at  home,  performing  a variety  of  domestic  tasks 
necessary  for  the  survival  of  the  family  and  for  their  husbands’  newfound  vocations  in  the 
outside  world.  Over  time,  factory  production  took  over  many  of  the  chores  traditionally 
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performed  by  wives.  This  contributed  to  a shortage  of  productive  roles  within  the  home 
and  a drop  in  the  status  of  women.  Women’s  work  was  diminished  to  that  of  helpmate 
and  cheerful  companion.  Affluent  women  were  defined  by  the  “cult  of  true  womanhood,” 
an  ideal  of  femininity  in  which  women  were  to  be  fragile,  idle,  and  subservient  (Hesse- 
Biber  and  Carter  2000). 

During  the  early  years  of  industrialization,  however,  there  was  a shortage  of  male 
workers.  At  this  time,  many  men  were  still  preoccupied  with  working  on  the  farm. 
Consequently,  factory  owners  needed  to  recruit  women  into  the  jobs  without  threatening 
this  new  ideal  of  womanhood.  The  compromise  was  to  encourage  single  women  to  work 
in  the  factories.  Employment  for  these  young  single  women  was  viewed  as  an  important 
part  of  their  obligation  to  their  families  of  orientation  and  a prelude  to  marriage.  Many 
women  went  to  work  in  textiles  and  domestic  service  (Hesse-Biber  and  Carter  2000). 

Gradually,  larger  numbers  of  single  and  married  women  began  to  enter  the  paid  labor 
force.  World  War  I stimulated  both  the  entry  of  first-time  female  employees  as  well  as 
the  return  of  many  women  into  occupations  such  as  manufacturing,  telephone  operating, 
nursing,  and  office  work  (Hesse-Biber  and  Carter  2000).  Despite  the  continuous  and 
growing  number  of  women  in  paid  work,  however,  the  notion  that  work  and  family  are 
separate,  and  that  men  and  women  are  naturally  more  inclined  towards  their  respective 
domains  became  firmly  entrenched  in  the  minds  of  most  Americans.  This  idea  is  called 
“separate  spheres,”  and  it  remains  widely  supported  today.  The  separate  spheres 
ideology  influences  the  ways  in  which  paid  work  is  organized.  The  nine-to-five  workday 
presumes  that  one  spouse  is  available  to  work  a fixed,  inflexible  schedule,  because  the 
other  spouse  is  filling  the  role  of  the  unpaid  worker.  In  addition,  the  idea  of  a “family 
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wage”  presumes  that  men  can  unilaterally  provide  for  their  families  (Padavic  and  Reskin 
2002).  While  many  Americans  believe  that  families  with  a full-time  unpaid  worker  are 
the  ideal,  the  luxury  to  remain  home  full-time  has  never  been  open  to  all  women,  only  the 
most  affluent.  Minority  women  have  always  had  higher  labor  force  participation  rates 
than  White  women  (Hesse-Biber  and  Carter  2000). 

Another  effect  of  industrialization  and  the  separate  spheres  ideology  was  to  encourage 
the  participation  of  women  in  religious  institutions.  In  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  many 
denominations  began  to  specialize  the  division  of  labor  within  their  churches.  Pastors 
were  responsible  for  leadership  and  had  ultimate  authority  over  church  policy  and 
congregations,  while  other  ministries  were  more  supportive  in  nature.  These  supportive 
ministries,  such  as  Christian  education  and  missionary,  were  equated  with  women  and 
women’s  work  (Nesbitt  1997). 

Despite  the  popularity  of  rhetoric  discouraging  the  participation  of  women  in  the  labor 
force,  women  have  entered  the  labor  force  in  increasing  numbers  since  the  turn  of  the 
twentieth  century.  In  1 900,  only  20%  of  American  women  were  in  the  paid  labor  force. 
By  1997,  that  number  had  increased  to  60%  (Hesse-Biber  and  Carter  2000).  A number  of 
factors  have  encouraged  this,  including  the  shortage  of  male  workers  during  wartime. 
Also,  over  the  last  century,  a transformation  in  our  economy  has  occurred.  In  1900,  two- 
thirds  of  all  jobs  were  classified  as  manufacturing.  However,  a majority  of  jobs  today 
involve  providing  services  rather  than  producing  goods.  Many  of  these  service-oriented 
occupations  are  described  as  “pink  collar,”  suggesting  that  they  are  appropriate  for 
women.  Such  jobs  typically  reflect  traditional  notions  of  femininity.  That  is,  they 
involve  such  skills  as  care  taking,  serving,  and  listening.  Elementary  teaching,  food 
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service,  nursing,  social  work,  and  secretary  are  examples  of  such  occupations.  With  the 
growth  of  the  service  industries  has  come  a corresponding  growth  in  women’s  labor  force 
participation.  Besides  the  feminine  quality  of  the  work,  these  jobs  are  also  differentiated 
by  lower  pay,  less  upward  mobility,  and  less  job  security  (Reskin  and  Roos  1990). 

Historically,  one  of  the  consequences  of  a gendered  division  of  labor  has  been  an 
unequal  valuing  of  jobs.  The  devaluing  of  women’s  jobs  dates  back  to  ancient  times.  For 
example,  scripture  points  to  a system  of  unequal  rewards  among  male  and  female 
servants  (Padavic  and  Reskin  2002).  Murdock’s  cross-cultural  study  revealed  that  even 
trivial  differences  in  work  responsibilities  are  assigned  different  values  based  on  gender. 
Work  assigned  to  males  is  considered  more  important  than  work  assigned  to  females, 
even  when  there  is  no  real  difference  in  the  relative  worth  or  value  of  the  work  itself 
(Murdock  1937).  An  interesting  trend  within  sex  segregated  labor  markets  is  the 
fluctuation  of  wages.  As  more  men  enter  a pink-collar  occupation,  the  wages  tend  to 
increase  (Reskin  and  Roos  1990). 

While  the  concentration  of  women  in  “pink  collar”  occupations  is  an  enduring  and 
pervasive  feature  of  the  labor  force,  there  have  been  some  minor  changes  in  labor  force 
composition  as  well.  Since  1930,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  women  in 
male-dominated  occupations.  For  example,  in  1930  about  2%  of  all  lawyers  were  female, 
whereas  in  1980,  over  12%  were.  For  physicians,  the  comparable  figures  are  4.6  and 
10.8,  respectively.  Although  the  ministry  has  also  increased  its  percentage  of  women,  it 
remains  the  most  segregated  of  the  three  professions,  with  an  increase  from  2.2%  in  1930 
to  only  4.2%  in  1980  (Carroll,  Hargrove  and  Lummis  1981).  As  of  2001,  13.8%  of 
clergy  in  the  United  States  were  female.  However,  the  ministry  remains  one  of  the  most 
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highly  segregated  of  all  occupations.  Currently,  only  engineering  and  announcers  have  a 
smaller  percentage  of  women  workers  (Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  2001 : 
Table  593.  Employed  Civilians  by  Occupation,  Sex,  Race,  and  Hispanic  Origin:  1983 
and  2000).  Despite  this  flagrant  example  of  inequality,  the  ministry  is  often  ignored  in 
studies  of  occupational  sex  segregation. 

Feminization  and  Masculinization  of  Occupations 

Conventional  wisdom  suggests  that  certain  occupations  have  always  been  either 
masculine  or  feminine.  This  is  not  accurate,  however.  For  example,  in  the  early  20th 
century,  most  clerical  workers  were  men.  The  introduction  of  bureaucracy  resulted  in  a 
more  specialized  division  of  labor,  and  a greater  demand  for  female  labor  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hierarchy.  Socio-environmental  factors  seem  to  influence  the  relative  concentration 
of  women  or  men  in  the  labor  force.  World  War  II,  for  example,  resulted  in  aggressive 
marketing  strategies,  aimed  at  recruiting  female  workers.  The  historical  pattern  has  been 
that  in  times  of  increased  productivity,  women  as  well  as  children  were  recruited  into 
men’s  jobs  (Padavic  and  Reskin  2002). 

Beginning  in  the  1970s,  women’s  participation  in  predominantly  masculine 
occupations  was  significant  enough  to  prompt  media  coverage.  However,  women’s 
participation  in  masculine  fields  has  not  kept  pace  with  women’s  involvement  in  the  paid 
labor  force  as  a whole.  Women  of  color  have  been  even  less  successful  in  this  regard 
(Reskin  and  Roos  1990).  Up  until  1970,  about  two-thirds  of  either  all  working  women  or 
all  working  men  would  have  to  change  jobs  to  eliminate  sex  segregation  in  the 
workforce.  The  segregation  index  has  only  improved  slightly  since  then  (Reskin  and 


Roos  1990). 
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Reskin  and  Roos  employ  a model  of  dual-queueing  to  explain  the  changing 
composition  of  the  workforce.  This  model  explains  occupational  sex  and  race 
composition  as  a function  of  two  types  of  queues:  labor  queues  and  job  queues.  Labor 
queues  rank  potential  employees  in  their  attractiveness  to  employers.  White  men  occupy 
the  highest  position  in  the  labor  queue.  White  women  have  a lower  place  in  the  labor 
queue  than  White  men  and  persons  of  color  have  a lower  position  than  White  women. 
Occupational  composition  is  also  affected  by  the  relative  size  of  each  group  within  the 
labor  pool.  Groups  that  are  lower  in  the  labor  queue  but  larger  in  size,  such  as  White 
females,  have  a better  chance  of  being  drawn  into  desirable  jobs  than  groups  that  are  low 
in  the  labor  queue  and  relatively  small,  such  as  minority  women  (Reskin  and  Roos  1990). 

Employment  patterns  reflect  this  system  of  ordering.  For  example,  although 
occupations  rarely  become  masculinized,  one  circumstance  that  resulted  in  the 
masculinization  of  some  jobs  was  the  influx  of  immigrant  workers  to  the  United  States. 
These  men  took  over  positions  once  held  by  native-born  women.  American  women 
moved  into  positions  once  held  by  American  men.  Labor  force  composition  is  driven  by 
Anglo  and  masculine  biases,  whereby  White  American  men  assume  the  positions  at  the 
top  of  the  job  queue  (Reskin  and  Roos  1990). 

There  is  evidence  that  labor  queues  influence  the  placement  of  women  and  men  in 
ministry.  Ministers  are  valued  not  only  for  their  credentials,  but  also  for  certain 
intangible  qualities,  such  as  leadership  skills,  amiability,  and  piety.  Furthermore,  many 
individuals  believe  that  being  male  is  a necessary  prerequisite  for  membership  in  the 
clergy.  For  this  reason,  even  women  who  perform  the  same  duties  as  ministers  and 
priests,  including  execution  of  the  sacraments,  are  not  addressed  as  such,  and  are  not 
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accorded  the  same  prestige  or  authority  as  those  who  have  been  ordained.  In  the  Catholic 

Church,  for  example,  titles  such  as  “your  excellency,”  are  reserved  for  bishops  and 

cardinals,  all  of  whom  are  men.  According  to  Wallace, 

The  chief  institutional  constraint  for  the  woman  pastor  results  from  a law  of  the 
church  which  restricts  priestly  ordination  to  males... In  the  final  analysis,  then,  a 
woman  pastor  is  not  a priest,  and  her  nonordained  status  is  the  bottom  line  that 
places  her  in  a position  which,  in  institutional  church  terms,  carries  a liability 
from  the  outset.  Her  position  is  ‘in  the  red,’  as  it  were. . .because  she  does  not  and 
cannot  have  the  ‘proper’  credentials.  (Wallace  1992:  126) 

The  placement  of  workers  within  the  labor  market  depends  not  only  on  the  ordering  of 
workers,  but  also  the  availability  of  jobs,  which  is  referred  to  as  a job  queue  (Reskin  and 
Roos  1990).  When  the  economy  is  strong,  offering  an  abundance  of  desirable  jobs,  but 
desirable  employees  are  scarce,  employers  will  have  to  draw  from  lower  in  the  labor 
queue  than  they  normally  would.  Conversely,  if  good  jobs  are  scarce  and  employees 
abundant,  which  is  the  more  typical  scenario,  the  best  employees  will  be  selected  for  the 
best  jobs,  and  others  may  have  to  work  in  jobs  beneath  their  level  of  qualification. 

During  periods  of  war,  ordination  of  women  occurred  with  greater  ease,  as  churches 
sought  to  fill  many  empty  positions  (Nesbitt  1997). 

Despite  efforts  towards  gender  equality,  the  American  labor  market  continues  to  be 
sex  segregated.  In  fact,  three-quarters  of  all  employed  women  work  in  only  twenty 
occupations  (Hesse-Biber  and  Carter  2000).  Furthermore,  men  comprise  fewer  than  10 
percent  of  the  workers  in  most  of  these  fields.  Labor  queues  are  in  essence,  gender 
queues.  Since  the  beginning  of  wage  labor,  men  have  earned  more  than  women.  For  a 
number  of  reasons,  employers  often  place  a higher  value  on  the  labor  of  men.  Men  may 
be  seen  as  more  hard-working  and  productive  employees.  Employers  sometimes  fear  that 
pregnancy  and  family  life  will  lessen  women’s  commitment  to  the  labor  force.  Another 
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common  belief  is  that  men  will  not  want  to  take  direction  from  or  work  alongside 
women.  The  classification  of  certain  jobs  as  either  masculine  or  feminine  limits  the 
hiring  of  potential  employees  (Reskin  and  Roos  1990). 

Consequences  of  desegregation 

According  to  Reskin  & Roos,  occupational  desegregation  has  several  potential 
outcomes:  genuine  integration,  ghettoization,  and  resegregation.  Genuine  integration 
occurs  if  women  are  able  to  obtain  jobs  in  all  specialty  areas  of  a desegregating  field. 
Another  indicator  of  genuine  integration  is  the  extent  to  which  women  gain  access  to  all 
industries  within  a desegregating  field.  There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  entrance 
of  women  into  a few  male-dominated  fields  during  the  1970s  represents  genuine 
integration.  Even  though  women  have  made  modest  gains  in  male-dominated  fields,  as  a 
whole  their  numbers  remain  small.  Furthermore,  the  wage  gap  between  women  and  men 
who  hold  similar  positions  is  another  indication  than  genuine  integration  has  not  occurred 
(Reskin  and  Roos  1990). 

Resegregation  refers  to  the  transition  of  an  entire  occupation  from  masculine  to 
feminine.  In  the  United  States,  this  has  occurred  in  at  least  two  fields:  clerical  and  bank 
telling.  According  to  the  1 870  census,  only  3%  of  clerical  workers  were  female  in  1 860 
(Hesse-Biber  and  Carter  2000).  However,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  clerks  tended  to 
work  closely  with  their  supervisors,  eventually  moving  into  positions  of  greater  authority, 
perhaps  even  ownership.  The  Industrial  Revolution  and  its  accompanying  advances  in 
technology  resulted  in  a greater  demand  for  clerical  workers.  Manufacturers  such  as  the 
Remington  Company  used  attractive  young  women  in  their  advertisements  to  encourage 
females  into  jobs  requiring  the  use  of  typewriters  (Davies  1982).  Initially,  only  white 
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women  were  recruited  into  the  clerical  field.  As  the  United  States  came  to  rely  on  service 
jobs  more  for  the  life  of  its  economy,  minority  women  assumed  clerical  jobs  as  well.  The 
resegregation  of  this  occupation  carried  with  it  a familiar  consequence:  lower  pay  and 
fewer  opportunities  for  real  advancement  (Hesse-Biber  and  Carter  2000). 

There  is  substantial  evidence  that  women’s  entrance  into  male-dominated  fields  has 
resulted  in  ghetto  ization  of  these  fields.  Ghetto  ization  is  evidenced  in  women’s  lower 
occupational  attainment  within  fields.  Although  women  have  entered  law  and  medicine 
in  greater  numbers  in  the  past  twenty  years,  they  continue  to  be  concentrated  in  feminine 
areas,  such  as  family  law  and  pediatrics.  Women  hold  less  than  6%  of  the  top  managerial 
positions  in  Fortune  500  companies.  In  addition,  despite  moderate  gains  into  male- 
dominated  fields,  women  continue  to  comprise  only  a small  percentage  of  all  employees 
in  the  highest  paid  masculine  fields,  such  as  engineering,  medicine,  and  law. 

Furthermore,  even  when  women  do  gain  access  to  these  fields,  their  earnings  are 
considerably  lower.  Ghettoization  also  occurs  when  women  perform  different  duties  than 
men,  even  though  they  hold  the  same  title  (Hesse-Biber  and  Carter  2000). 

Ghettoization  of  Women  in  Ministry.  Although  today  many  denominations  formally 
grant  women  access  to  such  positions,  the  reality  of  women’s  placement  in  positions  of 
religious  leadership  reflects  the  pervasiveness  of  gender  stereotypes  and  discrimination. 
There  is  substantial  evidence  that  women  who  enter  mainstream  ministry  are  ghettoized 
into  the  least  desirable  appointments.  The  effects  of  “feminization”  in  the  church  are 
similar  to  those  in  the  secular  job  market:  lower  prestige,  lower  salaries,  and  weakened 
authority  (Nesbitt  1997). 
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Females  graduating  from  seminary  are  more  likely  than  males  to  be  placed  in  small 
and  rural  congregations,  with  few  resources  and  a small  or  nonexistent  support  staff 
(Carroll,  Hargrove  and  Lummis  1983;  Konieczny  and  Chaves  2000;  Nesbitt  1997; 
Prichard  1996).  They  are  also  more  likely  to  serve  as  assistant  or  interim  pastors,  and 
consequently,  to  receive  lower  salaries  (Carroll,  Hargrove  and  Lummis  1983;  Wessinger 
1996).  It  is  rare  for  women  to  serve  as  senior  pastors,  especially  in  large,  suburban 
churches  (Konieczny  and  Chaves  2000).  Furthermore,  women  graduating  from  seminary 
are  more  likely  to  serve  in  non-traditional  ministries,  such  as  hospital  and  prison 
ministries  (Carroll,  Hargrove  and  Lummis  1983). 

The  rare  occurrence  of  women  in  senior  pastorates  has  ramifications  for  the  quality  of 
work  life.  According  to  Kanter,  women  in  very  male-dominated  fields  are  treated  as 
“tokens”  which  contributes  to  increased  visibility  within  their  occupation.  Their  token 
status  often  leads  to  increased  stereotyping,  polarized  thinking  about  women  and  men, 
and  harsh  criticism.  Such  work  experiences  lead  to  feelings  of  isolation  and  rejection 
(Kanter  1977).  Ironically,  many  clergywomen  will  defend  their  particular  placement 
with  the  argument  that  God  has  called  them  to  it  (Nesbitt  1 997). 

There  is  the  possibility  that  female  clergy  are  offered  appointments  that  do  not 
threaten  or  jeopardize  the  influence  of  male  clergy.  For  instance,  in  one  study,  it  was 
found  that  both  clergymen  and  clergywomen  often  believe  their  senior  pastors  are 
threatened  by  them,  although  it  is  more  common  among  women.  Some  ministers 
believed  they  were  more  hard  working,  better  preachers,  or  more  personable  than  their 
senior  pastors,  and  thus,  were  better  received  by  their  congregations.  Some  women  felt 
that  their  style  of  ministering  conflicted  with  social  expectations.  Senior  pastors  were 
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sometimes  anxious  over  the  assertiveness  of  some  clergywomen.  Interestingly,  some  of 
the  women  felt  that  most  of  the  resistance  was  coming  from  the  senior  pastor’s  wife. 
Furthermore,  clergywomen  with  a strong  feminist  outlook  experienced  higher  levels  of 
conflict  than  other  clergywomen.  In  addition,  clergywomen  who  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  lead  a ‘plum’  parish,  or  one  that  was  just  on  the  verge  or  expanding,  were 
more  likely  to  experience  conflict  with  male  clergy  outside  their  church  than  women 
placed  in  struggling  parishes  (Carroll,  Hargrove  and  Lummis  1981). 

Theories  of  Occupational  Sex  Segregation.  Becker  (1957)  developed  an  early  theory 
examining  patterns  of  discrimination  in  employment.  The  theory  considers  whether  or 
not  an  employer  has  ‘tastes  for  discrimination.’  If  so,  the  employer  will  only  hire  female 
workers  if  the  wages  for  women  are  low  enough  to  offset  the  “disutility  of  employing 
women”  (Blau  1984).  Employers  may  assume  that  their  employees  and  customers  share 
this  dislike  for  women.  Employers  must  feel  justly  compensated  for  any  potential  risks 
of  hiring  women  (Blau  1984).  According  to  Lehman  (2001),  women  wanting  to  enter  the 
ministry  are  often  viewed  as  a problem  to  be  solved,  rather  than  a resource  to  be  tapped. 
Furthermore,  there  is  little  support  for  the  use  of  affirmative  action  measures  to  ensure 
that  more  women  fill  clergy  vacancies  (Carroll,  Hargrove  and  Lummis  1981).  In  sum, 
sex  segregation  results  from  a negative  view  of  women  as  employees,  and  the  perceived 
need  to  accommodate  the  sexist  preferences  of  customers  and  employees.  The  wage  gap 
functions  as  a kind  of  economic  punishment  for  misplaced  female  workers. 

One  of  the  perplexing  questions  in  studies  of  labor  market  segregation  is  whether  or 
not  women  actually  prefer  feminine  occupations.  To  address  this  issue,  some  analysts 
turn  to  socialization  theories.  For  example,  social  learning  theories  argue  that  girls  and 
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boys  are  rewarded  for  gender  appropriate  behavior  and  punished  for  inappropriate 
behavior.  Presumably,  girls  are  positively  reinforced  for  expressions  and  actions  that  are 
consistent  with  the  feminine  gender  role.  Social  learning  occurs  as  the  result  of 
environmental  contingencies,  which  are  provided  primarily  by  parents  and  other 
caregivers  (Marini  and  Brinton  1984). 

The  gendered  division  of  labor  in  American  culture  is  maintained  in  part  by  the 
polarization  of  gender  roles  in  childhood.  Typically,  girls  and  boys  learn  attitudes  and 
behaviors  that  can  be  easily  transferred  to  their  adult  lives.  Hence,  girls  are  encouraged 
to  possess  qualities  consistent  with  a domestic  role  and  boys  adopt  qualities  consistent 
with  providing  and  protecting.  This  process  of  gender  role  differentiation  results  in  many 
adult  women  assigning  highest  priority  to  family  obligations.  Occupational  sex 
segregation  is  explained  according  to  women’s  preference  for  jobs  that  are  compatible 
with  the  mothering  role  (Rossi  1965).  The  idea  is  that  gender  socialization  results  in 
women  gravitating  towards  feminine  occupations,  which  typically  pay  less  (Polacheck 
1979). 

Scholars  of  religion  have  argued  that  differential  earnings  and  placements  among 
clergy  are  sometimes  the  result  of  personal  preference.  For  example,  Finlay  (1996) 
surveyed  students  enrolled  in  a Master  of  Divinity  program,  as  to  their  preferences  for 
future  job  placements.  She  found  that  men  were  more  likely  to  prefer  solo  pastorates  in 
large  and  growing  suburban  churches,  while  women  were  more  open  to  smaller  churches 
and  small  towns.  Although  prison  ministry  was  not  strongly  preferred  by  either  group, 
women  were  more  likely  to  “accept  such  a calling”  (Finlay  1996).  Some  theorists 
suggest  that  women’s  tendency  to  minister  in  feminine  specialties  is  a “strategy  of 
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resolution”  to  the  inherent  contradiction  of  being  a female  minister  (Charlton  1997). 

However,  despite  her  findings  that  lend  support  to  choice  in  the  outcomes  of  male  and 

female  clergy,  Finlay  does  not  entirely  dispute  the  role  of  discrimination.  She  concludes: 

Another  possibility  is  that  women  are  simply  more  realistic  about  their 
possibilities  and,  aware  of  possible  discrimination,  are  willing  to  consider  a wider 
variety  of  ministries.  (Finlay  1996:  318) 

Human  capital  theory  argues  that  individuals  with  the  most  capital  command  the 
highest  salaries  and  best  positions.  Capital  includes  education,  employment  history,  and 
skills.  Individuals  are  rewarded  based  on  the  number  and  value  of  assets  they  bring  to  the 
labor  force.  Some  theorists  argue  that  due  to  differential  socialization,  women  do  not 
invest  as  much  in  qualities  that  will  benefit  them  in  the  workplace.  They  are  socialized  to 
invest  more  in  securing  a marriage  and  having  a family.  Consequently,  employers  do  not 
reward  them  with  salaries  and  positions  equivalent  to  those  held  by  men  (Hesse-Biber 
and  Carter  2000).  Unfortunately,  the  perception  of  women  as  primarily  responsible  for 
the  home  is  largely  accurate  (Bianchi  et  al  2000;  Coltrane  1996;  Hochschild  1989). 

However,  human  capital  theory  suffers  from  several  limitations.  First,  although  a 
higher  percentage  of  men  graduate  with  advanced  and  professional  degrees,  a higher 
number  of  women  graduate  at  the  undergraduate  level.  In  the  mid  1990s,  women 
received  over  54%  of  all  bachelor’s  degrees  awarded  each  year  (Hesse-Biber  and  Carter 
2000).  Studies  comparing  female  and  male  employees  with  comparable  levels  of 
education  and  experience,  such  as  recent  college  graduates,  still  show  a wage  gap). 
Furthermore,  human  capital  theory  does  not  explain  why  women  clergy  experience 
higher  rates  of  part-time  and  substandard  employment,  yet  they  currently  comprise  a 
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larger  percentage  of  seminary  graduates  (Nesbitt  1997;  Zikmund,  Lummis  and  Chang 
1998). 

In  addition,  human  capital  theory  focuses  exclusively  on  characteristics  of  the 
employee  and  does  not  address  structural  barriers,  such  as  “stained  glass  ceilings”  which 
affect  women  in  ministry  (Purvis  1995).  Thirdly,  clergy  personnel  at  all  levels  of  the 
church  hierarchy  are  likely  to  describe  the  ministry  as  a “calling,”  rather  than  a job  or 
vocation.  The  question  is  not  whether  or  not  individuals  invest  enough  in  their  human 
capital,  but  whether  or  not  God  invests  in  them.  Historically,  many  Christian 
denominations  relied  on  scripture  to  argue  that  women  cannot  be  called  to  this  vocation 
(Lindley  1996). 

Another  theory  is  the  dual  labor  market  hypothesis.  Proposed  by  Piore  (1975),  this 
theory  suggests  that  there  are  two  distinct  labor  markets.  The  primary  market  is 
characterized  by  the  most  highly  desirable  jobs.  These  are  jobs  that  are  relatively  high 
paid,  secure,  and  offer  a range  of  promotional  opportunities.  The  secondary  labor  market 
is  characterized  by  jobs  that  are  low  paid,  insecure,  and  stagnant.  Furthermore,  the 
secondary  labor  market  offers  many  entry-level  jobs,  many  of  which  are  part-time  and  do 
not  offer  benefits. 

Clergy  jobs,  however,  are  not  easily  placed  into  either  sector.  While  ministers  and 
priests  do  command  a certain  level  of  respect  and  admiration,  they  are  not  well  paid.  For 
example,  in  one  study,  it  was  found  that  Methodist  clergywomen  spent  about  53  hours 
per  week  in  paid  work,  while  their  average  salary  was  only  about  $29,600  (Shehan, 
Schultz  and  Wiggins-Frame  1999).  Furthermore,  some  denominations,  such  as  the 
United  Methodist  Church,  require  their  ministers  to  live  in  a parsonage,  as  well  as 
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frequent  itinerancy.  Both  characteristics  are  likely  to  be  viewed  as  undesirable  by 
seminarians.  While  dual  labor  market  theory  is  helpful  in  describing  where  women  and 
men  are  located  in  the  labor  market,  it  fails  to  explain  how  or  why  these  different 
placements  occur  (Hesse-Biber  and  Carter  2000). 

In  conclusion,  women’s  labor  force  participation  is  influenced  by  a number  of  external 
factors,  including  availability  of  male  workers  and  availability  of  jobs.  Prevailing 
ideologies  regarding  gender  roles  reflect  economic  conditions  and  employers’  interests. 
As  occupations  feminize,  wages  and  prestige  drop,  reflecting  the  lower  value  placed  on 
women’s  work  contributions.  Women’s  involvement  in  the  ordained  ministry  reveals  a 
pattern  of  ghettoization,  whereby  they  have  been  placed  into  the  least  desirable  of 
positions.  In  addition,  feminization  of  the  clergy  has  led  to  lower  prestige  and  a 
proliferation  of  part-time  jobs  in  ministry  (Nesbitt  1997).  Although  there  have  been 
suggestions  that  clergy  women  are  more  likely  than  clergy  men  to  prefer  less  desirable 
positions,  this  argument  is  tenuous,  and  evidence  suggesting  gender  discrimination  in  job 
placements  is  strong.  Furthermore,  being  placed  in  a congregation  that  is  plagued  with 
problems  is  a source  of  stress  for  ministers.  The  next  chapter  will  consider  the  different 
types  of  stress  facing  clergy,  and  why  women  clergy  are  more  likely  than  men  to 
experience  these  stressors. 


CHAPTER  5 

CHALLENGES  UNIQUE  TO  MINISTERS 

Ministers  are  routinely  under  a good  deal  of  stress  (Gavin  1991 ; Hulme  1985;  Mickey, 

Wilson  and  Ashmore  1990;  Railings  and  Pratto  1984;  Sanford  1982).  Throughout 

history,  clergy  have  been  expected  to  set  a moral  example  for  their  congregations  and  for 

the  community  at  large.  They  are  held  to  unreasonably  high  standards  of  decorum  (Lee 

and  Balswick  1989;  Mickey  and  Wilson  1990).  Unlike  many  other  occupations, 

ministers  do  not  specialize  in  finished  products.  If  religious  devotion  is  conceptualized  as 

the  continual  search  for  truth,  then  the  role  of  minister  is  to  continually  aid  individuals  in 

the  pursuit  of  that  truth.  Most  religious  questions  are  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 

answer.  Presumably,  they  are  questions  that  cause  a good  bit  of  unease  (Weber  1958). 

Sanford  (1982)  refers  to  this  as  the  “airy  work”  of  the  ministry.  He  writes: 

To  work  with  the  psyche,  the  spirit,  the  world  of  words  and  people  and  their 
problems,  is  to  run  the  risk  of  becoming  psychologically  thin.  (Sanford  1982:  23) 

Clergy  deal  with  personal  crises  as  a part  of  their  job.  They  are  expected  to  be 

available  on  short  notice,  and  not  to  have  conflicting  or  competing  family  demands  of 

their  own.  Many  scholars  and  theologians  have  recognized  the  role  conflicts  and  multiple 

stresses  associated  with  the  ministry  (Hulme  1985;  Sanford  1982).  Ministers,  like 

counselors,  spend  much  of  their  time  dealing  with  people  seeking  answers  or  people  with 

significant  problems  (Larson  et  al  1988;  Sanford  1982).  Yet,  there  is  no  one  ministering 

to  the  minister.  One  study  found  that  while  ministers  scored  high  on  occupational  stress. 
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they  scored  low  on  personal  resources  (Hart  1984).  Social  and  religious  expectations 
place  a tremendous  burden  on  religious  leaders  to  be  stable  and  content.  Ministers  who 
openly  acknowledge  personal  flaws  or  shortcomings  are  viewed  suspiciously  and  scorned 
for  their  apparent  weaknesses  (Walmsley  and  Lummis  1997). 

Although  many  clergy  persons  report  that  their  “occupation”  is  more  of  a calling  than  a 
job,  the  ministry  is  often  laden  with  administrative  tasks  and  bureaucratic  details.  For 
example,  although  laypersons  as  well  as  clergy  may  have  difficulty  thinking  of  the 
ministry  as  a job,  ministers  are  under  pressure  to  meet  objectives  that  are  similar  to  those 
found  in  secular  occupations,  such  as  increasing  membership  and  securing  funds  (Smith 
1974;  Wiggins-Frame  and  Shehan  1994).  This  may  frustrate  or  hinder  the  fulfillment  of 
an  intense  personal  and  moral  conviction.  Blizzard  found  that  while  ministers  ranked 
“administrative  duties”  as  the  most  time  consuming  of  all  their  duties,  they  also  ranked 
this  near  the  top  of  their  list  of  “least  important”  and  “least  enjoyed”  duties.  Furthermore, 
the  five  activities  enjoyed  most  by  the  ministers  in  this  study  took  up  less  time  than  the 
five  activities  enjoyed  least  (Blizzard  1956). 

In  sociological  terms,  the  ministry  is  a role  that  produces  both  strain  and  conflict. 

Role  strain  refers  to  incompatible  demands  or  competing  expectations  emerging  from  a 
single  role.  Clergy  are  expected  to  be  both  authoritative  and  personable.  Congregations 
expect  warmth  and  empathy  from  their  clergy,  while  church  administrators  prefer 
business-like,  rational  decision-making  (Ice  1987;  Zikmund,  Lummis  and  Chang  1999). 
Ministers  often  report  a lack  of  clear  role  boundaries.  For  example,  their  family  life  is 
entangled  with  the  life  of  the  church  (Lee  and  Balswick  1989).  Furthermore,  ministers 
often  report  that  others  do  not  allow  them  to  separate  their  professional  identity  from  their 
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personal  identity  (Hart  1984).  Some  sociologists  have  referred  to  the  ministry  as 
“embedded  employment,”  which  means  that  the  job  is  deeply  embedded  in  a broader 
social  context,  namely,  the  context  of  the  local  congregation  (Zikmund,  Lummis  and 
Chang  1999). 

In  addition,  women  clergy  suffer  a unique  kind  of  role  strain  in  which  the  expectations 
of  ministry  conflict  with  being  a woman.  Just  as  the  ideal  worker  is  defined  as  a man 
(Acker  1990),  the  ideal  minister  is  also  a man.  Therefore,  women  in  ministry  must 
reconcile  these  incompatible  expectations.  One  of  the  reasons  church  committees  do  not 
consider  female  candidates  for  ministry  is  the  perception  that  they  will  make  poor  or 
ineffective  leaders.  Ironically,  when  clergywomen  do  possess  an  autocratic  or  directive 
style  of  leadership  they  may  be  criticized  for  not  inviting  input  from  the  congregation  and 
board  members  (Carroll,  Hargrove  and  Lummis  1981). 

Interestingly,  one  strategy  which  clergywomen  have  adopted  to  gain  acceptance  from 
their  congregation  is  to  demasculinize  themselves.  Some  clergywomen  believe  their 
congregations  will  reject  them  if  they  appear  too  masculine.  Thus,  women  in  positions  of 
church  leadership  adopt  leadership  styles  that  appear  feminine,  such  as  acting  as 
facilitator  rather  than  supervisor.  For  example,  in  a study  of  Pentecostal  churches,  it  was 
found  that  church  members  responded  more  positively  to  women  ministers  who 
“mothered”  them.  In  addition,  it  was  also  important  that  they  be  mothers.  The  choice  of 
motherhood  reaffirmed  their  femininity  to  the  congregation  (Lawless  1988).  A study  of 
Methodist  clergywomen  found  that  many  of  them  extended  their  caregiving  activities, 
such  as  cooperation  and  nurturing,  from  the  family  to  the  church  (Shehan,  Schultz  and 
Wiggins-Frame  1999). 
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In  modem  societies,  most  individuals  occupy  multiple  roles  simultaneously,  which 
may  result  in  role  conflict.  Role  conflict  is  defined  as  the  inability  to  meet  the  demands 
of  multiple  roles.  Aside  from  their  scheduled  obligations,  which  include  preaching, 
attending  meetings,  and  being  available  for  various  church  functions,  ministers  are  also 
on  call.  They  must  be  available  to  deal  with  unexpected  events,  such  as  health 
emergencies  and  death  (Walmsley  and  Lummis  1997).  The  work  of  the  ministry  is 
highly  varied  and  temporally  unrestricted  (Gavin  1991).  Therefore,  the  vocational 
obligations  of  clergy  are  likely  to  conflict  with  other  continuous  demands,  such  as  family 
obligations. 

Most  past  research  on  clergy  has  focused  on  men  and  men’s  families  (Hulme  1971 ; 
Langford  1998;  Sanford  1982).  For  example,  a significant  amount  of  research  has 
focused  on  the  stress  of  the  ministry  and  the  likelihood  of  ministry  burnout  (Hulme  1971; 
Sanford  1982).  Studies  conducted  in  the  1970s  found  that  of  75%  of  Protestant  clergy 
reported  one  or  more  periods  of  “major  stress”  in  their  career,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
almost  5,000  ministers  surveyed  reported  periods  of  “severe  stress”  (Mills  and  Koval 
1971).  A more  recent  study  of  clergywomen  found  that  over  half  of  those  surveyed 
manifested  several  depressive  symptoms,  many  of  which  they  attributed  to  work-related 
stress,  such  as  having  to  relocate.  In  addition,  many  of  the  women  in  this  study  reported 
difficulties  balancing  work  and  family  demands  (Shehan,  Schultz  and  Wiggins-Frame 
1999).  Gaining  a better  understanding  of  how  work  and  family  intersect  among  ministers 
requires  a thorough  understanding  of  the  work  of  the  ministry  and  its  expectations  which 
are  often  unspoken,  but  institutionalized  (Sanford  1982). 
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In  terms  of  ministry,  women  face  disadvantages  both  as  clergy  wives  and  as 

clergywomen.  What  distinguishes  clergy  occupations  from  other  public  roles  is  that  the 

expectations  and  obligations  do  not  just  affect  the  jobholder.  They  spill  over  onto  the  rest 

of  the  family,  particularly  the  spouse.  There  is  some  evidence  that  clergy  wives 

experience  greater  stress  than  their  husbands,  due  to  the  multiple  demands  often  placed 

on  them,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  a support  system  (Blanton  and  Morris  1999).  As  gender 

roles  in  society  have  converged,  various  roles  for  clergy  wives  have  also  emerged.  For 

example,  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century,  normative  expectations  for 

ministers’  wives  changed  dramatically.  The  earliest  roles  involved  companionship  and 

self-sacrifice,  while  the  later  roles  involved  actual  sharing  in  the  pastoral  duties  (Gifford 

1987).  In  describing  the  duties  of  the  preacher’s  wife,  one  woman  said: 

She  is  proud  of  her  husband’s  success  within  the  church;  for  she  is  aware  that  in 
many  ways  his  success  depends  upon  her— her  ability  to  properly  fill  the  official 
and  unofficial  position  of  the  ‘preacher’s  wife... she  dutifully  maintains  her 
pretense  as  Mrs.  Pious,  minister’s  wife.  (Oden  1966:  51) 

However,  women  also  suffer  disadvantages  as  members  of  the  clergy.  Unlike  other 
vocations,  the  ministry  is  usually  thought  of  as  a lifelong  commitment  (Sanford  1965). 
Men,  who  are  given  social  permission  to  give  paid  work  primacy  in  their  lives,  have  a 
social  and  psychological  advantage  in  the  negotiation  of  work/family  conflict  (Pleck 
1984).  On  the  other  hand,  mothers,  especially  those  with  young  children,  are  expected  to 
put  the  needs  of  their  children  first.  In  addition,  good  mothers  enjoy  the  work  of 
mothering,  and  do  not  allow  other  roles  to  compete  with  this  one  (Hoffhung  1995). 

Hence,  careers  that  require  both  the  individual’s  professional  and  personal  time  and 
energy  are  likely  to  be  especially  challenging  to  married  women. 
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With  the  recent  increases  in  women’s  participation  in  seminaries,  more  attention  to 

this  unique  population  is  needed.  If  ministers  as  a whole  experience  lack  of  privacy, 

conflict  between  their  professional  and  personal  lives,  and  intense  character  scrutiny,  it 

seems  plausible  that  women  in  ministry  may  experience  these  things  to  an  even  greater 

degree.  Juggling  work  and  family  demands  may  be  more  difficult  for  women  in  ministry 

than  for  other  women  in  other  jobs,  because  of  the  way  the  ministry  is  structured. 

The  Two-Person  Career.  In  the  1970s,  Papanek  coined  the  term,  “two-person  single 

career”  to  refer  to  those  occupations  which  require  the  participation  of  both  spouses 

(Papanek  1973).  A two-person  career  involves: 

the  combination  of  formal  and  informal  institutional  demands  which  is  placed  on 
both  members  of  a married  couple  of  whom  only  the  man  is  employed  by  the 
institution.  (Papanek  1973:  852) 

Two-person  careers  are  commonly  found  among  the  more  well  paid,  prestigious,  male- 
dominated  professions.  The  military,  politics,  and  upper-level  business  are  examples  of 
two-person  careers  (Shehan,  Schultz  and  Wiggins-Frame  1999).  In  addition  to  the 
credentials  and  experience  of  the  husband,  the  employing  institution  also  considers 
whether  or  not  the  wife  is  a suitable  candidate.  In  fact,  there  is  some  evidence.that  men’s 
lack  of  success  in  the  ministry  is  often  due  to  lack  of  perceived  interest  and  involvement 
by  wives  (Smith  1974).  One  of  the  most  important  criteria  in  determining  a wife’s 
suitability  is  her  level  of  mobility  (Papanek  1 973). 

Two-person  careers  rest  on  the  assumption  that  wives  are  inclined  towards  supportive, 
family  roles  (Papanek  1973).  Furthermore,  the  expectation  that  wives  set  aside  time  and 
energy  for  activities  that  will  boost  husbands’  careers  is  reflective  of  the  low  value  that  is 
placed  on  the  homemaking  role.  It  is  assumed  that  there  are  few  opportunity  costs  to 
wives  who  make  their  husbands’  careers  their  sole  professional  focus.  Wives  support 
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their  husbands’  careers  through  both  direct  and  indirect  activities.  Direct  substitution 
refers  to  wives’  involvement  in  actual  work-related  duties,  such  as  typing,  stuffing 
envelopes,  or  filing.  Indirect  support  is  provided  by  acting  as  a hostess  for  social  events 
held  after  hours.  Another  type  of  support  is  referred  to  as  emotional  aid,  which  involves 
lifting  husbands’  morale  (Kanter  1977).  It  is  assumed  that  wives  have  plenty  of  time  to 
spare  and  that  their  daily  routines  do  not  require  any  tasks  that  would  take  precedence 
over  their  husbands’  careers.  Even  in  dual-career  families,  wives  often  curtail  their 
professional  responsibilities  in  order  to  avail  themselves  to  their  husbands’  professional 
demands.  Not  surprisingly,  high-achieving  wives  in  dual  two-person  career  marriages 
are  subject  to  gender-based  stereotypes,  such  as  amazement  that  they  too  have  successful 
careers  (Papanek  1973). 

Wives  in  two-person  careers  may  be  described  as  “gainfully  unemployed”  (Papanek 
1978).  Wives  receive  no  compensation  of  their  own,  but  they  are  rewarded  indirectly  for 
their  supportive  efforts.  In  military  careers,  for  example,  it  is  believed  that  promotions 
are  more  often  granted  to  those  men  whose  wives  are  highly  visible,  involved,  and 
supportive.  There  is  little  regard  for  the  opportunity  costs  to  wives  who  choose  to 
relinquish  their  careers  in  favor  of  their  husbands’  professional  aspirations.  The  two- 
person  career  has  been  described  as  a “derailment  solution”  to  a fundamental  dilemma. 

In  the  United  States,  women  and  men  are  both  encouraged  to  pursue  higher  education  and 
material  wealth.  However,  prevailing  ideologies  suggest  that  having  a professional  outlet 
and  functioning  as  a provider  to  one’s  family  are  of  minimal  importance  to  the  identity  of 
women.  Hence,  the  professional  aspirations  of  women  are  secondary  in  importance,  and 
must  be  channeled  into  a role  that  does  not  threaten,  but  rather  enhances,  the  professional 
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lives  of  men.  In  addition,  the  pursuit  of  higher  education  benefits  future  wives  in  that 
they  gain  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  highly  paid  professions,  including  the  ways  in 
which  young  men  are  recruited  to  such  fields.  This  “solution,”  however,  is  only 
applicable  for  middle-class  families,  in  which  wives  are  able  to  function  in  an  unpaid  role 
(Papanek  1973). 

In  recent  years,  sociologists  have  identified  the  ministry  as  a two-person  career 
(Shehan,  Schultz  and  Wiggins-Frame  1999).  Although  several  occupations  may  be 
described  as  two-person  careers,  ministers  are  unique  in  that  churches  place  an  unusual 
amount  of  pressure  on  spouses  as  well  as  children.  Most  other  two-person  careers  limit 
the  burden  placed  on  spouses  to  providing  a social  outlet  for  other  husbands  and  wives 
and  occasionally  accompanying  their  husbands  to  professional  events.  The  ministry, 
however,  requires  nearly  full-time  support  and  active  participation  of  the  spouse.  As 
early  as  the  19th  century,  an  anonymous  author  in  England  published  a book  of  guidelines 
called  Hints  for  a Clergyman ’s  Wife.  In  it,  the  author  states  that  the  primary  goal  of 
every  minister’s  wife  should  be  “the  advancement  of  her  husband’s  ministry”  (Douglas 
1965). 

Since  being  co-pastor,  social  worker,  employment  agent,  and  visiting  nurse  may 
not  occupy  all  her  time,  the  1832  MW  is  also  reminded  of  her  responsibilities  in 
education,  both  general  and  religious,  especially  of  ‘the  females  among  her 
husband’s  flock.’  (Douglas  1965:  3) 

Clearly,  clergy  wives  were  expected  to  fulfill  a range  of  responsibilities  that,  presumably, 
contributed  a great  deal  to  the  success  of  their  husbands’  vocations. 

Historically,  marriage  was  not  only  allowed  but  also  encouraged  for  Protestant  clergy 
(Carroll,  Hargrove  and  Lummis  1981).  The  presence  of  a wife  was  viewed  in  positive 
terms  for  prospective  clergymen.  Having  a wife  was  viewed  both  as  an  indicator  of 
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emotional  stability  as  well  as  an  important  source  of  practical  support  for  the  minister 

(Douglas  1965).  In  fact,  for  many  years,  search  committees  for  prospective  ministers  not 

only  evaluated  the  fitness  of  the  prospective  clergy  member,  but  also  his  wife.  An 

important  consideration  has  always  been  whether  or  not  the  minister’s  wife  is  perceived 

to  be  encouraging  and  actively  supportive  of  her  husband’s  vocation  (Gifford  1987). 

According  to  Shehan,  Schultz  and  Wiggins-Frame  (1999:  249), 

The  husband’s  employer,  in  this  case  the  Church,  adds  tasks  to  the  wife’s 
traditional  roles  of  housekeeper  and  mother.  Expectations  for  ministers’  wives 
include  church-related  duties  as  well  as  demanding  standards  for  personal 
comportment. 

In  addition,  the  list  of  obligations  for  Methodist  clergy  wives  included  being  well  read, 
especially  in  matters  of  Christian  doctrine.  Wives  were  to  be  pious,  cheerful,  and 
benevolent.  Wives  had  a number  of  obligations  to  the  church  as  well,  including  visits  to 
the  sick,  participation  in  church  activities,  and  playing  the  role  of  social  hostess.  Wives 
were  to  devote  no  less  time  to  their  home,  which  was  considered  a “sacred  spot.” 
Furthermore,  Methodist  clergy  wives  were  expected  to  love  the  itinerancy.  According  to 
Guilford: 

The  itinerant’s  wife  should  manifest  her  love  for  the  itinerancy  in  her  words  and 
actions  on  all  proper  occasions;  and  in  this  way  she  will  be  able  to  increase  the 
attachment  of  our  people  to  this  essential  feature  of  Methodism.  (Guilford  1987: 
29) 

In  a more  recent  study  of  male  clergy  and  their  families,  it  was  shown  that  the  effects  of 
relocation  are  greater  for  ministers’  wives  than  for  the  ministers  themselves.  Relocation 
resulted  in  a number  of  stressors,  including  loss  of  employment  and  loss  of  support 
networks.  In  two-person  careers,  particularly  the  ministry,  the  employed  spouse  has  an 
automatic  tie  to  the  new  community.  Wives,  on  the  other  hand,  were  more  likely  to 
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report  feeling  lonely  and  isolated  as  a result  of  their  partner’s  relocation.  In  addition, 
wives  were  more  likely  than  their  husbands  to  worry  about  their  children’s  readjustment. 
More  often,  wives  carried  the  responsibility  for  the  practical  side  of  relocating,  including 
packing  and  unpacking,  as  well  as  locating  new  doctors  in  the  area  (Wiggins-Frame  and 
Shehan  1994). 

Clergy  wives  are  also  expected  to  act  as  counselors.  In  years  past,  ministers’  wives 
were  encouraged  to  make  themselves  available  to  parishioners  and  relieve  their  busy 
husbands  of  this  task  (Oden  1966).  The  list  of  duties  assigned  to  the  minister’s  wife  is 
long  indeed.  She  is  to  minister  and  care  for  the  sick  and  needy,  conduct  Sunday  School 
classes,  supervise  the  church  nursery,  establish  a parish  library,  become  sufficiently 
educated,  act  as  a nurse,  and  be  extremely  careful  in  her  decorum.  In  marrying  a 
minister,  she  has  “wedded  herself  to  her  husband’s  parish”  (Douglas  1965).  Even  today, 
many  ministers’  wives  participate  in  a variety  of  supportive  tasks,  many  of  which  are 
time-consuming,  such  as  leading  youth  and  women’s  groups,  preparing  meals,  visiting 
shut-ins,  playing  piano  (Langford  1998).  Short  of  preaching  and  administering 
sacraments,  ministers’  wives  often  feel  that  they  are  equally  called  to  serve  the  needs  of 
God  and  their  parish.  Hence,  ministers’  wives  are  more  likely  than  wives  in  other  two- 
person  careers  to  feel  both  a professional  commitment  to  the  furthering  of  their  husbands’ 
careers,  as  well  as  a personal  interest  in  and  commitment  to  the  vocation  (Douglas  1965). 

Because  the  ministry  is  structured  according  to  conventional  gender  roles,  men  who 
are  married  to  clergywomen  experience  a new  and  unique  marital  and  occupational 
arrangement.  Fewer  studies  have  investigated  how  clergy  husbands  perform  the  role  of 
the  trailing  spouse.  It  seems  that  expectations  for  clergy  husbands  are  less  well  defined. 
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One  study  found  that  clergy  husbands  often  have  careers  and  professional  lives  separate 
from  their  wives  (Shehan,  Schultz  and  Wiggins-Frame  1999).  Clergy  husbands  are  not 
under  the  same  obligations  for  involvement  in  the  church  as  clergy  wives  have  been.  As 
one  clergy  husband  described: 

His  participation  in  church  affairs  is  free  of  both  the  secure  guidance  and  the 
potentially  suffocating  congregational  edicts  wrought  by  centuries  of  precedent. 
(Deming  and  Stubbs  1986:  44) 

Still,  clergy  husbands  tend  to  be  misunderstood  by  congregations,  and  this  role  confusion 
leads  some  men  to  feel  threatened  and  insecure.  In  one  study  of  258  clergy  husbands,  it 
was  found  that  some  husbands  resented  the  amount  of  time  their  wives  spent  with  other 
men.  Often,  clergywomen  are  the  only  females  in  this  male-dominated  vocation.  A few 
husbands  felt  threatened  by  the  new  relationships  that  formed  between  their  wives  and 
the  male  members  of  the  clergy.  Having  few  others  with  whom  they  could  identify, 
clergy  husbands  reported  feelings  of  isolation.  Most  were  unlikely  to  participate 
extensively  in  church  affairs  (Deming  and  Stubbs  1986). 

Marriage  seems  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  success  of  male  ministers.  In  the 
United  States,  a significantly  higher  percentage  of  clergymen  than  clergywomen  are 
married.  There  are  several  possible  explanations  for  this.  One  possibility  is  that 
clergywomen  are  more  likely  to  enter  the  vocation  later  in  life,  after  or  during  the 
dissolution  of  a marriage.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  most  highly  educated  women 
are  less  likely  than  other  women  to  be  married  (Lindsey  1997).  Another  possibility  is 
that  search  committees  prefer  male  candidates  who  are  married  and  female  candidates 
who  are  not.  Church  leaders  are  aware  of  the  enormous  time  pressures  facing  clergy  and 
may  feel  that  women  will  have  more  difficult  juggling  roles  than  men.  A significant 
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percentage  of  clergywomen  are  married  to  clergymen.  Women  who  are  part  of  a co- 
pastorate couple  report  that  this  makes  child  rearing  easier  (Mace  and  Mace  1980). 
However,  in  situations  where  wives  and  husbands  are  pastoring  different  churches,  there 
is  more  difficulty  in  managing  work  and  family  demands.  Studies  of  clergy  couples  find 
that  there  are  stronger  expectations  for  clergy  wives  to  participate  in  the  life  of  their 
husband’s  church  than  vice-versa  (Carroll,  Hargrove  and  Lummis  1981). 

Even  in  other  occupations,  marriage  seems  to  enhance  men’s  chances  for  success  in 
the  labor  market  (Hesse-Biber  and  Carter  2000;  Lindsey  1997).  In  one  study  of 
corporate  wives,  it  was  found  that  having  a wife  and  a stable  family  contributed  to  the 
perception  of  stability  and  maturity  among  male  corporate  employees,  and  actually 
influenced  promotional  decisions.  Wives  were  pacified  with  expensive  gifts  whenever 
their  husbands  went  out  of  town  for  business  events.  Many  wives  expressed  that  their 
identity  was  significantly  influenced  by  their  husbands’  careers.  Wives  were  expected  to 
be  ambitious  for  their  husbands’  careers,  but  not  for  themselves.  Some  of  the  men 
expressed  resentment  that  their  female  colleagues  were  not  more  like  their  wives.  In  this 
study,  it  was  found  that  the  husbands  of  corporate  women  chose  to  distance  themselves 
from  their  wives’  careers.  The  pattern  resulted  in  the  perception  of  different  levels  of 
commitment  by  female  and  male  employees.  Men  were  thought  to  bring  two-full  time 
workers  to  the  company,  while  women,  who  were  burdened  with  household 
responsibilities,  and  often  unsupported  by  their  husbands,  brought  less  than  one  (Kanter 
1977). 

With  the  increasing  number  of  women  entering  ministry,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
examine  the  challenges  associated  with  being  female  in  a profession  traditionally 
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structured  for  a single  male  breadwinner.  This  has  prompted  some  researchers  to  explore 
what  effect  a career  in  the  clergy  has  on  family  life,  especially  for  women  clergy 
(Shehan,  Schultz  and  Wiggins-Frame  1999;  Wiggins-Frame  and  Shehan  1994).  Married 
clergywomen  are  especially  vulnerable  to  role  conflicts  and  time  constraints.  The 
majority  of  clergywomen  are  married  to  men  with  professional  jobs.  Therefore, 
balancing  marriage,  family,  and  a career  in  the  ministry  is  a difficult  task,  and  a 
significant  source  of  stress,  for  women  in  ministry  (Shehan,  Schultz  and  Wiggins-Frame 
1999).  Cultural  norms  continue  to  assign  domestic  work  to  women,  regardless  of  their 
professional  commitments  (Hesse-Biber  and  Carter  2000;  Hochschild  1989).  Even 
among  dual-career  couples,  wives  contribute  considerably  more  time  and  effort  to 
domestic  labor  than  do  husbands  (Berardo,  Shehan  and  Leslie  1987). 

The  gendered  nature  of  this  occupation  poses  special  challenges  to  women  ministers 
(Shehan,  Schultz  and  Wiggins-Frame  1999).  The  gender  institution  uses  sex  to  ascribe 
and  define  labor  roles.  Prevailing  social  norms,  as  well  as  assumptions  originating  from 
church  culture,  combine  with  economic  considerations  to  exert  pressure  on  wives,  even 
those  who  are  employed  full-time,  to  fulfill  obligations  associated  with  marriage  and 
family.  These  norms  simultaneously  exempt  husbands  from  this  burden.  According  to 
Zikmund  et  al  (1998),  married  clergywomen  are  much  more  likely  than  their  spouses  to 
bear  the  major  responsibility  for  childcare.  This  burden  may  have  implications  for  how 
clergywomen  carry  out  their  pastoral  duties  (Perl  2002). 

Consequently,  clergywomen  are  triply  burdened.  They  are  expected  to  perform  their 
vocational  duties,  care  for  their  homes  and  children,  and  tend  to  duties  normally 
associated  with  a clergy  spouse.  The  additional  obligations  of  clergy  wives  in  this  two- 
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person  career  have  been  described  by  some  as  a “third  shift”  (Blanton  and  Morris  1999). 
This  term  is  derived  from  Hochschild’s  concept  of  the  “second  shift”  which  refers  to  the 
domestic  obligations  common  to  all  wives,  even  those  who  are  employed  full-time 
(Hochschild  1989).  In  addition  to  juggling  multiple  roles,  they  struggle  to  balance 
multiple  identities,  as  career  women  may  be  ridiculed  for  not  living  up  to  the  expectations 
of  conventional  femininity.  Clergywomen  are  especially  vulnerable  to  this  kind  of 
identity  conflict,  as  they  must  “do”  gender  before  their  congregations  (Shehan,  Schultz 
and  Wiggins-Frame  1999). 

While  all  ministers  are  under  a great  deal  of  stress,  women  clergy  are  especially 
vulnerable  to  role  strain  and  role  conflict.  Policy  changes  regarding  the  ordination  of 
women  have  come  about  only  recently,  and  there  is  still  much  debate  surrounding  this 
issue.  As  females,  women  clergy  must  be  careful  not  to  offend  or  disrupt  the  already 
shaky  foundations  of  their  presence  in  the  church.  To  that  end,  women  may  modify  their 
style  of  ministry,  “demasculinizing”  themselves,  so  as  not  to  mimic  or  challenge  the 
authority  of  male  clergy.  In  addition,  women  in  ministry  are  subject  to  discriminatory 
expectations  regarding  the  division  of  housework  and  the  informal  expectations  normally 
associated  with  clergymen’s  wives. 


CHAPTER  6 

QUALITATIVE  METHODS/FEMINIST  EPISTEMOLOGY 
The  goal  of  this  study  is  to  demonstrate  that  women’s  experiences  and  understandings 
of  the  ministry  and  of  themselves  as  ministers  are  shaped  by  their  social  location  as 
women  in  a male-dominated  occupation  and  society.  As  we  have  already  seen,  divisions 
of  labor  in  society  are  gendered.  The  Industrial  Revolution  created  an  artificial  barrier 
between  paid  and  unpaid  work.  Cultural  expectations  regarding  these  “separate  spheres” 
emerged,  and  they  continue  to  influence  the  work  experiences  of  women  today. 

Clergywomen  occupy  contradictory  statuses.  Therefore,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  they  will  experience  some  personal  tensions  and  frustrations  as  they  attempt  to 
simultaneously  meet  the  demands  associated  with  these  roles,  which  historically,  have 
been  considered  mutually  exclusive.  However,  because  of  the  paucity  of  qualitative 
research  in  this  area,  we  have  little  basis  for  understanding  the  personal  nature  of 
women’s  struggles  with  this  contradictory  social  location.  Standpoint  theorists  employ  a 
variety  of  methods  to  approximate  these  realities;  one  of  which  is  in-depth  interviewing. 

I have  selected  in-depth  interviewing  as  the  research  method  for  a number  of  reasons. 
The  primary  goal  of  this  research  is  to  gain  a better  understanding  of  the  experiences  of 
women  ministers,  both  in  the  ministry  and  in  their  home  lives.  Unstructured  interviewing 
is  often  used  to  get  an  “authentic  gaze  into  the  soul  of  another”  (Silverman  2000:  823). 
Feminist  interviewing  is  also  flexible  enough  to  allow  for  spontaneous  questions  and  the 
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inclusion  of  subject  matter  not  thought  relevant  at  the  outset  of  the  study.  For  example, 
in  one  interview,  I asked  a woman  whether  or  not  she  was  able  to  make  friends  outside  of 
the  church.  She  responded  that  most  of  her  close  friends  were  her  male  colleagues  but 
that  she  had  been  instructed  to  keep  social  interactions  with  these  men  to  a minimum  to 
prevent  gossip  and  misunderstandings.  Prior  to  this  discussion,  I had  never  considered 
the  issue  of  female  to  male  friendships  in  the  clergy  or  the  effect  this  can  have  on 
congregational  unity. 

I do  not  argue  that  the  interview  method  is  the  only  useful  method  for  research  in  this 
area.  Certainly,  observations  could  be  used  to  examine  social  relationships  between 
clergy  women  and  their  parishioners  and  the  ways  in  which  clergy  women  “do”  gender 
before  their  congregations  (Shehan,  Schultz  and  Wiggins-Frame  1999).  However,  it  is 
also  known  that  churches  are  a context  in  which  decorum  becomes  formal  and  reverent. 
Therefore,  it  is  possible  that  the  actions  and  words  of  both  clergy  and  parishioner  would 
have  to  be  interpreted  as  guarded  and  not  authentic.  Indeed,  several  of  the  women  I 
interviewed  told  me  explicitly  that  they  arranged  for  their  interviews  to  take  place  away 
from  the  church,  wanting  a certain  amount  of  privacy  and  protection  as  they  told  their 
stories. 

Feminist  Interviewing 

It  has  been  said  that  we  live  in  an  “interview  society”  (Fontana  and  Frey  2000). 
Interviewing  has  become  a common  method  of  gathering  data.  Journalists,  talk  show 
hosts,  and  television  news  reporters  often  rely  on  interviewing  to  provide  the  public  with 
information  (Holstein  and  Gubrium  2003).  Interviewing  is  thought  to  be  a good  way  to 
gather  both  in-depth  and  limited  information  in  a quick,  presumably  nonbiased  fashion. 
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Interviews  have  become  so  common  that  there  is  little  discussion  of  techniques  and 
strategies.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  interview  method  is  an  effective  way  to  gather 
biographical  information  and  simple  enough  to  be  adopted  by  individuals  from  a wide 
range  of  backgrounds  (Fontana  and  Frey  2000). 

In  recent  years,  interviews  have  been  reconceptualized  as  interactional  (Holstein  and 
Gubrium  2003).  For  many  years,  sociologists  and  other  social  scientists  conceptualized 
and  executed  interviews  in  a unilateral  fashion.  Researchers  were  responsible  for 
contacting  respondents,  coordinating  a time  and  place,  designing  interview  questions,  and 
analyzing  the  content  of  the  responses.  Subjects  are  thought  of  as  “vessels  of  answers” 
(Holstein  and  Gubrium  2003).  Within  this  approach,  interviewers  maintain  a strict 
adherence  to  a list  of  pre-formulated  questions.  In  addition,  they  detach  themselves  from 
the  respondent  and  the  interview  process.  For  example,  they  may  attempt  to  conceal  then- 
personal  feelings  and  refuse  to  answer  questions.  This  approach,  however,  has  come 
under  fire  from  certain  scholars  who  question  the  merits  of  highly  structured  and 
“objective”  interview  techniques.  Increasingly,  it  is  recognized  that  knowledge  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  processes  used  to  generate  it  (Holstein  and  Gubrium  2003). 

Feminists  have  noted  the  tendency  for  traditional  interview  techniques  to  result  in  a 
paternalistic  attitude  towards  women  (Fontana  and  Frey  2000).  The  assumptions  of 
objectivity  and  value  neutrality  require  that  there  be  a distance  between  interviewer  and 
interviewee.  Mainstream  texts  advised  interviewers  to  behave  as  detached  experts  (for 
example,  Babbie  1992).  Interviews  were  conceptualized  as  one-way  conversations. 

Some  feminist  scholars  have  argued  that  this  approach  to  interviewing  is  based  on  a 
masculine  paradigm  (Oakley  1981).  Such  a paradigm  raises  both  epistemological  and 
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ethical  concerns.  In  the  past,  this  hierarchical  approach  to  interviewing  resulted  in  either 
misinterpretations  or  negative  perceptions  of  the  experiences  of  women  and  other 
marginalized  groups  (Fontana  and  Frey  2000). 

In  general,  feminists  are  more  likely  to  employ  research  methods  that  are  qualitative  in 
nature  (Reinharz  1990).  Thus,  feminist  researchers  who  conduct  interviews  typically 
leave  them  unstructured.  The  goal  of  unstructured  interviewing  is  to  “understand  the 
complex  behavior  of  members  of  society  without  imposing  any  a priori  categorization 
that  may  limit  the  field  of  inquiry”  (Fontana  and  Frey  2000:  653).  Unstructured 
interviewing  requires  that  the  researcher  avoid  rigid  interview  formats  such  as  fixed 
questions.  In  addition,  unstructured  interviewers  often  conduct  the  interview  more  as  a 
conversation,  allowing  themselves  to  be  questioned  by  research  participants.  Fluid 
interviewing  allows  for  greater  understanding.  For  example,  conducting  interviews  as 
reciprocal  exchanges  allows  for  a greater  variety  of  responses  and  richer  descriptions  of 
participants’  lives.  On  the  other  hand,  structured  interviewing  is  valued  for  its  ability  to 
explain  and  predict.  This  is  a fundamental  distinction  between  unstructured  and 
structured  interviewing  (Fontana  and  Frey  2000). 

Structured  interviewing  reflects  a dichotomous  understanding  of  the  world  and  often 
does  not  deal  effectively  with  complexities  and  subtleties  in  experience  that  cannot  be 
quantified.  There  are  several  advantages  of  using  loosely  structured  rather  than 
structured  interviews.  Unstructured  interviews  allow  participants  to  express  ideas, 
opinions,  and  attitudes  in  their  own  words.  They  also  lend  themselves  to  a more 
interactive  exchange,  as  interviewees  are  permitted  and  encouraged  to  ask  their  own 
questions  or  modify  the  direction  of  the  interview.  Unstructured  interviews  tend  to 
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cultivate  initiative  on  the  part  of  subjects,  thereby  enhancing  their  sense  of  personal 
power  and  control  in  the  interview  process  (Reinharz  1990). 

Feminists  who  use  interviewing  recognize  this  as  a method  of  conversation. 

Successful  conversations  normally  require  the  ability  to  empathize  as  well  as  a mutual 
understanding  about  language.  Feminist  scholars  attempt  to  talk  to  women  on  their 
terms,  using  words  or  expressions  that  are  a common  part  of  the  feminine  dialect.  The 
success  of  unstructured  interviewing  depends  somewhat  on  the  researcher’s  grasp  of  the 
language  and  culture  of  the  respondents.  Interviewers  need  to  speak  to  subjects  in  a 
familiar  voice.  This  also  ensures  that  the  interview  will  be  conversational  and  not 
interrogative  (Fontana  and  Frey  2000).  While  feminists  do  not  argue  that  all  women 
share  the  same  experiences,  there  is  the  realization  that  most  women  in  the  Western 
world  experience  their  societies  as  gendered.  Therefore,  it  is  argued  that  being  female 
suggests  at  least  some  degree  of  shared  reality  (Reinharz  and  Chase  2003).  Therefore, 
interviews  should  involve  “woman-to-woman  talk”  (Reinharz  1990).  One  of  the 
implications  of  this  technique  is  the  question  of  voice.  Many  feminist  researchers  choose 
to  write  in  the  first  person,  to  illuminate  their  part  in  the  interview  process  and  the 
production  of  knowledge  (Hertz  1997). 

One  of  the  criticisms  feminists  have  levied  against  traditional  interviews  is  the  tendency 
to  omit  feelings  in  favor  of  activities  (Anderson  et  al  1990).  Feelings  have  not  been 
regarded  as  worthy  of  record,  and  most  would  agree  that  it  is  difficult  to  analyze 
emotional  accounts.  However,  feminists  must  recognize  this  devaluation  of  the  inner 
world  as  another  component  of  androcentric  research.  Feminists  such  as  Marcia 
Westkott  argue  that  women’s  state  of  mind,  or  consciousness,  is  often  incongruent  with 
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their  behavior.  Women,  and  other  members  of  oppressed  groups,  are  not  whole  members 
of  society.  The  poor  fit  between  one’s  inner  and  outer  self  results  from  having  to  live  in  a 
society  that  devalues  not  only  the  work  but  also  the  character  traits  typical  of  women.  As 
an  adaptive  strategy,  women  have  had  to  “simultaneously  conform  to  and  oppose  the 
conditions  that  limit  their  freedom”  (Anderson  et  al  1990:  97). 

In  the  past,  most  interviewers,  including  feminist  researchers,  have  shied  away  from 
questions  concerning  emotions,  whether  they  involve  pain  and  hardship  or  elation 
(Anderson  et  al  1990).  Interview  techniques  afford  researchers  a unique  opportunity  to 
probe  beyond  facts  into  feelings.  Therefore,  one  of  the  goals  of  feminist  research,  and 
feminist  interviewing  in  particular,  is  to  uncover  the  subjective  side  of  women’s 
experience.  The  meaning  they  assign  to  their  actions,  as  well  as  their  attitudes,  beliefs, 
and  values  should  be  as  prominent  during  the  interview  as  their  actions. 

Sociologists  recognize  that  language  is  more  than  simply  a set  of  words.  It  involves  a 
symbolic  system  of  communication.  Interview  data  not  only  reveals  substantive 
information  about  women’s  feelings  and  activities,  but  also  important  cues  regarding 
language.  The  double  or  bifurcated  consciousness  (Smith  1987)  experienced  by  most 
women  must  be  expressed  in  terms  of  a language  that  is  culturally  bound.  It  is  not  only 
the  expression  of  feelings  that  are  incongruent  with  cultural  guidelines  but  also  the  choice 
of  words  that  may  be  challenging  for  interview  subjects.  Women  must  still  choose  from 
a language  replete  with  patriarchal  bias.  Interview  analysis  should  consider  interviewees’ 
use  of  language  (Anderson  et  al  1990). 

The  interview  research  conducted  in  this  project  may  be  described  as  a “realist 
approach”  (Silverman  2000).  The  realist  approach  rests  on  the  assumption  that  there  is 
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an  objective  reality  that  can  be  observed  or  in  some  other  way  attended  to.  Participants’ 
experiences  are  considered  authentic,  and  the  goal  of  the  researcher  is  to  understand  these 
experiences  from  participants’  perspectives  (Silverman  2000).  Feminist  researchers, 
including  standpoint  theorists,  modify  this  claim  in  one  important  regard.  The 
assumption  is  that  multiple  realities  exist  and  that  these  realities  are  subjectively 
understood  by  individuals.  Furthermore,  accounts  of  the  less  powerful  offer  knowledge 
of  the  more  powerful  (Yancey  2001). 

What  follows  is  an  overview  of  the  utility  of  qualitative  research  design,  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  how  feminist  researchers  in  particular  have  adopted  qualitative  methods.  I 
also  provide  a history  and  discussion  of  feminist  standpoint  theory,  and  its  usefulness  to 
my  project. 

Overview  of  Qualitative  Research 

Qualitative  research  was  first  recognized  as  an  empirical  approach  in  sociology  during 
the  1920s  and  1930s  (Denzin  and  Lincoln  2000).  Scholars  such  as  William  Foote  Whyte 
and  the  Lynds  established  the  qualitative  method  as  an  important  supplement  to 
quantitative  research  as  well  as  a valid  mode  of  inquiry  in  its  own  right.  Questions  about 
everyday  activities,  especially  those  occurring  in  places  that  were  set  apart  from 
mainstream  society,  seem  to  lend  themselves  to  a fieldwork  approach.  Field  researchers 
set  out  to  study  “exotic  others”  (Denzin  and  Lincoln  2000). 

Today,  qualitative  researchers  use  a variety  of  data  collection  methods.  Most  often, 
some  combination  of  interview,  observation,  life  story,  case  study,  and/or  content 
analysis  is  used.  Since  qualitative  research  is  an  interpretive  enterprise,  no  method  is 
uniquely  valued  over  others.  Social  life  is  recognized  as  an  increasingly  diverse, 
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complex  set  of  arrangements.  Therefore,  no  one  method  is  able  to  capture  all  of  the 
subtleties  and  variations  therein.  Qualitative  researchers  often  triangulate,  or  use  multiple 
methods,  to  gain  an  in-depth  understanding  of  their  subject  matter.  By  triangulating, 
researchers  collect  multiple  representations  of  social  phenomena  (Denzin  and  Lincoln 
2000). 

There  are  several  important  differences  between  qualitative  and  quantitative  research 
designs.  One  characteristic  of  quantitative  research  is  that  it  is  carried  out  impersonally. 
Many  researchers  view  this  as  a significant  strength  of  quantitative  research. 

Quantitative  researchers  remain  detached  from  their  subjects.  They  rely  on  “remote, 
inferential  empirical  methods  and  materials”  (Denzin  and  Lincoln  2000:  10). 

Presumably,  there  is  little  possibility  for  bias  or  subjectivity  on  the  part  of  the  researcher. 
However,  the  tendency  to  minimize  the  identity  of  subjects  results  in  research  findings 
without  a face.  Consequently,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  read  the  results  of  a quantitative 
study  with  much  enthusiasm.  The  results,  often  reported  as  statistics,  may  have  great 
social  significance.  However,  they  are  often  slow  to  arouse  curiosity  and  seem  to  have 
little  relevance  to  everyday  life. 

One  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  qualitative  research  is  its  ability  to  make  subjects 
seem  real.  Unlike  quantitative  research  that  is  impersonally  reported,  qualitative  research 
offers  the  chance  to  be  up  close  and  personal.  Qualitative  researchers  often  choose  this 
approach  because  of  a genuine  desire  in  their  research  topic  and  in  getting  to  know  the 
subjects  or  respondents.  Another  characteristic  common  to  qualitative  research  is 
attention  to  the  constraints  of  everyday  life.  Qualitative  designs  allow  for  closer 
proximity  to  research  participants.  Hence,  qualitative  researchers  are  better  able  to  pick 
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up  the  details  of  lived  experience.  They  produce  “rich”  or  thick  descriptions  of  social 
life.  Quantitative  researchers,  on  the  other  hand,  use  a nomothetic  approach  that 
summarizes  human  outcomes  into  discrete  probabilities.  Finally,  qualitative  researchers 
are  more  likely  to  adopt  a postpositivist  philosophy,  arguing  that  social  reality  can  never 
be  folly  captured,  only  approximated  (Denzin  and  Lincoln  2000). 

One  of  the  challenges  facing  qualitative  researchers  is  the  question  of  voice  (Wolcott 
2001).  Qualitative  research,  especially  feminist  research,  rejects  the  subject/object 
dichotomy  found  in  most  quantitative  approaches.  Feminist  researchers  acknowledge 
that  the  characteristics  of  the  interviewer  or  observer  play  an  important  role  in  the  process 
of  research  (Cook  and  Fonow  1990).  In  qualitative  interview  research,  especially  that 
which  is  feminist,  the  researcher  is  invited  to  be  present  during  the  interview.  Some 
qualitative  researchers  refer  to  this  as  “self  as  instrument”  suggesting  that  the  researcher 
is  part  of  the  research  design  through  which  data  are  collected  (Rew,  Bechtel  and  Sapp 
1993). 

Increasingly,  interviewees  are  viewed  as  practitioners  of  everyday  life,  rather  than  just 
passive  subjects.  Holstein  & Gubrium  refer  to  this  as  “activating  interview  subjects” 
(Holstein  and  Gubrium  2003).  During  the  interview  process,  subjects  impart  their 
subjectivities  as  well  as  their  social  locations,  to  the  interviewer.  The  interview  is  a 
dialogue  in  which  interviewer  and  interviewee  negotiate  ideas.  The  constructivist 
paradigm  considers  the  ways  in  which  meaning  emerges  out  of  social  interaction.  The 
interview  is  simply  another  occasion  during  which  meaning  is  made.  Building  upon 
constructivist  arguments,  researchers  argue  that  interviewing,  as  well  as  other  research 
strategies,  cannot  be  treated  as  social  occasions  that  are  immune  to  biases  and  other  forms 
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of  social  influence.  The  unavoidable  reality  of  social  location  is  acknowledged  and 
treated  as  a component  in  the  interpretation  and  analysis. 

Feminist  scholars  have  contributed  a great  deal  to  our  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
qualitative  designs,  whether  constructivist  or  interpretive.  The  following  sections  will 
explore  the  key  issues  surrounding  feminist  epistemology,  including  debates  within  the 
feminist  community.  Then,  I will  discuss  the  specific  theoretical  framework  I used  in  this 
study  of  clergywomen,  known  as  feminist  standpoint  theory.  Furthermore,  I will  discuss 
my  concerns  with  using  such  a framework  and  some  preliminary  reflections  on  how  this 
framework  informed  my  research. 

Feminist  epistemology 

My  decision  to  carry  out  this  study  from  a feminist  perspective  has  not  been  without 
hesitation.  Identifying  a research  endeavor  as  “feminist”  is  a license  to  some  within  the 
academy  to  ignore  the  study  or  decry  it  as  biased  or  lacking  real  scientific  value. 
Typically,  research  done  by  women  has  been  stigmatized  as  nonscientific  and  relegated 
to  less  prestigious  areas  within  academe,  such  as  home  economics.  In  addition,  fields  of 
expertise  are  more  likely  to  be  accepted  as  rigorous  and  scientific  if  they  are  male- 
dominated.  For  example,  the  practice  of  labor  and  delivery  was  not  considered  a science 
until  men  took  over  the  work  once  done  by  midwives  (Rosser  1989).  Furthermore, 
female  scholars,  particularly  those  who  study  gender  inequality,  are  often  suspected  of 
suffering  from  a gender  bias  (Flax  1990). 

Another  concern  I had  is  whether  or  not  a feminist  epistemology  reinforces  the  notion 
that  women  and  men  are  inherently  different.  Epistemologies  claiming  to  be  uniquely 
suited  to  the  study  of  women’s  lives  nm  the  risk  of  perpetuating  an  essentialist  ideology. 
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Such  ideologies,  I believe,  have  been  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  women.  For  instance, 
feminist  critic  Jane  Flax  argues  that  feminist  theory  reinforces  and  perpetuates  the  notion 
of  “otherness,”  by  suggesting  that  women  comprise  a distinct  category  of  persons,  with  a 
privileged  ability  to  interpret  social  relations  (Harding  1990).  My  concerns,  however, 
were  overridden  by  a greater  concern  with  the  limitations  of  conventional  methodology. 
Conventional  methods  presuppose  there  is  a universal  reality  that  can  be  comprehended 
equally  by  men  or  women.  However,  feminists  reject  the  notion  of  this  universal  reality 
and  argue  that  such  methods  have  produced  “transcendental  claims”  which  perpetuate  the 
status  quo  (Flax  1990). 

Scholars  from  various  theoretical  and  political  backgrounds  have  debated  the  issue  of 
feminist  research  methods.  The  primary  debates  center  around  the  distinguishing  features 
of  feminist  research  and  how  these  features  differ  from  other  methodologies  (Reinharz 
1 992).  Generally  speaking,  feminist  scholarship  emphasizes  the  equal  value  of  all  human 
experiences,  rather  than  highlighting  only  a few,  which  has  been  the  practice  among 
many  other  scholars.  In  the  past,  most  research  on  women  was  either  done  by  men  or  in 
comparison  to  men.  On  the  surface,  the  questions  asked  about  women  appeared  to  be 
legitimate.  But  often,  the  real  intent  of  such  research  was  a hidden  agenda  of  trying  to 
control,  quiet,  or  manipulate  women  and  their  experiences  (Harding  1987). 

Male-biased  viewpoints  have  dominated  social  science  research  since  its  founding. 
Men  are  often  presumed  to  be  “the  normal  subjects  of  research”  (Cook  and  Fonow  1 990). 
The  tendency  of  patriarchal  or  conventional  scholarship  to  omit  or  minimize  the 
experiences  of  certain  groups  has  prompted  feminist  researchers  to  challenge  such 
scholarship  as  biased  (Smith  1987;  Spender  1985).  Some  feminists  argue  that  women 
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have  not  been  invisible  in  research  studies  as  much  as  their  experiences  have  been 
distorted  (Oakley  1981).  In  short,  feminist  research  serves  to  answer  questions  about 
women  that  women  want  answered,  in  a manner  that  preserves  and  respects  the 
authenticity  of  their  reflections. 

There  is  no  single  definition  of  feminist  methods  or  methodology  (Devault  1999). 

Part  of  the  difficulty  of  defining  feminist  research  methods  lies  with  the  word 
“feminism.”  Feminism  is  both  a movement  and  a belief  system  (Devault  1999). 

Feminist  or  women’s  studies  evolved  out  of  the  political  activism  of  the  1960s  and  1970s. 
Demonstrations  against  the  discrimination  of  women  in  society  prompted  scholars  to 
consider  the  unfair  treatment  of  women  in  academe  as  well  (Zalk  and  Gordon-Kelter 
1992).  Feminist  research,  like  feminist  ideology,  is  highly  varied.  According  to 
Reinharz,  “feminists  have  used  all  existing  methods  and  have  invented  some  new  ones  as 
well”  (Reinharz  1992:  4). 

A major  part  of  the  feminist  critique  of  traditional  social  science  lies  in  the  basic 
philosophy  of  knowledge  epistemology.  Simply  adding  gender  as  an  additional  variable 
does  little  to  capture  the  essence  of  women’s  perspectives  or  experiences  (Zalk  and 
Gordon-Kelter  1 992).  Rather  than  conceptualizing  gender  as  a variable  that  can  be 
examined  independently  within  different  areas  of  social  life,  many  feminists  see  gender 
as  an  organizing  principle  that  operates  subtly  and  informally  within  all  social  situations. 
Studying  women’s  views  and  experiences  without  the  imposition  of  a masculine  bias 
requires  that  epistemologies  be  reconceptualized. 

Feminist  epistemology  rests  on  the  assumption  that  conventional  ways  of  researching 
lead  to  conventional  assumptions  about  “the  way  things  are.”  Until  recently,  most  of  the 
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guidelines  regarding  the  execution  of  research  projects  were  guided  by  concepts  which 
tend  to  support  the  status  quo  as  it  relates  to  gender,  race,  and  economic  relationships 
(Smith  1987).  Conventional  approaches  to  research  are  based  on  assumptions  that  are 
compatible  with  dominant  group  interests.  Such  assumptions  inevitably  influence 
interpretation.  For  example,  the  criterion  of  objectivity  assumes  researchers  can  remain 
distant  from  their  subjects.  Feminists  argue  that  this  kind  of  detachment  is  both 
impossible  to  achieve  and  detrimental  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  (Wolf  1996).  Keeping 
distance  from  one’s  subjects  serves  to  reinforce  and  highlight  the  unequal  power  relations 
therein.  Feminists  argue  against  this  type  of  “spectator  knowledge,”  favoring  strategies 
that  involve  the  researcher  in  the  research  process  as  well  as  efforts  towards  social  change 
(Fiorenza  1985).  The  goal  of  feminist  research  is  to  reconstruct  knowledge  with  the  goal 
of  empowering  women  (Seccombe  1999). 

To  that  end,  many  feminist  researchers  attempt  to  establish  rapport  with  their 
participants.  This  may  alleviate  some  of  the  anxiety  and  unease  associated  with  being 
interviewed  (Rew,  Bechtel  and  Sapp  1993).  This  is  accomplished  in  a number  of  ways, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  to  treat  the  researcher  as  a participant  in  the  conversation,  rather 
than  as  a detached  expert.  Use  of  the  word  “I”  serves  as  a reminder  of  the  researcher’s 
presence  (Wolcott  2001).  To  this  end,  I have  chosen  to  write  in  the  first  person. 
Furthermore,  whenever  possible,  I have  attempted  to  preserve  the  original  wording  of  the 
conversations  which  were  taped. 

Furthermore,  feminist  epistemologies  recognize  that  women’s  exclusion  from  the 
making  of  culture  has  effectively  silenced  them  (Smith  1987).  In  education,  for  example, 
women  were  historically  denied  access  to  most  institutions  and  then  later  to  fields  which 
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were  thought  too  masculine.  Women  actively  contributed  to  many  significant  inventions, 
although  their  contributions  have  only  recently  been  acknowledged.  Even  contemporary 
studies  of  conversations  reveal  that  women  are  more  likely  to  speak  with  hesitation,  using 
self-deprecating  remarks.  Men,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more  likely  to  direct 
conversations,  speak  with  a commanding  tone,  and  interrupt  women  (Octigan  and 
Niederman  1979).  Power  relations  are  mediated  through  both  words  and  images. 
Historically,  women  have  not  been  included  in  the  making  of  these  words  and  images. 
Therefore,  women  have  had  to  speak  in  a language  that  does  not  conform  to  their  reality. 
The  interpretations,  language,  and  interactions  specific  to  our  culture  are  shaped  by  a 
gender  subtext  that  places  women  outside  the  center.  The  male  experience  is  treated  as 
universal.  In  sociology,  the  ramifications  are  apparent  as  women  “have  been  unable  until 
very  recently  to  give  themes  and  topics  to  the  sociological  discourse”  (Smith  1987:  61). 

Unfortunately,  an  adequate  solution  to  androcentric  science  has  not  yet  been  found. 

To  date,  the  most  common  approach  has  been  to  create  subdivisions  within  disciplines 
and  departments,  such  that  studies  on  women  constitute  a unique  and  separate  area  of 
analysis.  In  addition,  women’s  studies  departments  exist  independently  of  the 
mainstream  disciplines.  The  kind  of  restructuring  has  had  the  unintended  effect  of 
isolating  women  and  women’s  research  from  the  academy  and  perpetuating  the  view  that 
women’s  lives  are  outside  the  norm  (Zalk  and  Gordon-Kelter  1992).  Segregating 
feminist  scholarship  from  the  mainstream  of  sociology  has  thwarted  the  goal  of 
reconstructing  the  basic  paradigms  of  the  discipline.  In  most  cases,  increased  awareness 
of  gender  as  a personal  trait  has  led  to  the  simple  inclusion  of  it  as  a dichotomous 
variable  within  sociological  studies.  Thus,  gender  is  constructed  as  a property  of 
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individuals,  rather  than  a mechanism  of  social  organization  (Stacey  and  Thome  1985). 
This  oversimplification  has  done  little  to  further  the  reconceptualization  of  gender  as  a 
major  factor  in  the  organization  of  social  relationships. 

Methodology  vs.  method.  Feminist  and  non-feminist  researchers  have  sought  to  identify 
what  makes  a research  method  feminist.  According  to  Harding,  the  tendency  to  use  the 
terms  “method”  and  “methodology”  interchangeably  has  complicated  this  question. 
Method  refers  to  the  actual  techniques  of  gathering  information,  while  methodology 
refers  to  theory  and  to  underlying  assumptions  about  the  generation  of  knowledge 
(Harding  1987).  The  tendency  of  most  social  science  researchers  to  begin  their  research 
from  a question  of  method  rather  than  methodology  has  been  problematized  by  feminists 
(Harding  1 987).  Methods  of  gathering  information  cannot  be  separated  from  theoretical 
underpinnings  regarding  the  nature  of  knowledge  (Harding  1987).  Academic  feminism 
tends  to  reject  the  notion  of  a single  truth,  stressing  the  subjective  nature  of  “fact- 
finding.” In  fact,  some  feminist  scholars  prefer  the  word  “knowledges”  over  knowledge 
(Stanley  and  Wise  1990).  For  example,  African-American  feminists  have  also  stressed 
that  knowledge  is  grounded  in  social  location  and  the  life  experiences  that  are  specific  to 
that  location.  Thus,  there  are  multiple  knowledges  (Olesen  2000). 

According  to  Cook  & Fonow  (1990),  feminist  research  is  guided  more  by  a concern 
with  methodology  rather  than  just  method.  Feminist  scholarship  grew  out  of  a protest 
against  conventional  methods  and  conventional  ideas  about  the  production  of  legitimate 
knowledge  (Smith  1979,  1981).  Hence,  feminist  researchers  not  only  specialize  in 
women’s  lives,  but  also  in  the  sociology  of  knowledge.  That  is,  approaches  to  gathering 
and  analyzing  information  rest  on  certain  basic  assumptions  about  what  constitutes  valid 
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knowledge  and  valid  analysis.  While  there  is  no  one  feminist  method,  there  does  seem  to 
be  at  least  one  common  tenet  in  feminist  research.  Most  research  claiming  to  be 
“feminist”  challenges  widely  held  epistemological  assumptions  about  the  nature  of 
gathering  information,  and  the  correct  way  to  analyze  it  (Cook  and  Fonow  1990). 

Feminist  research  seeks  to  close  the  gap  between  researcher  and  researched.  This  is 

particularly  true  of  Black  feminism,  which  recognizes  the  links  between  modem  day 

racism  and  historical  patterns  which  not  only  enslaved  women’s  minds  but  also  their 

bodies  (Collins  1982).  Research  is  viewed  as  a reciprocal  exercise,  open  to  the 

possibility  of  mutual  influence.  One  of  the  hallmarks  of  feminist  research  is  the  belief 

that  social  scientists  should  not,  and  ultimately  cannot,  separate  their  own  beliefs  and 

opinions  from  their  research.  Standpoint  theorists,  in  particular,  argue  that  all  knowledge 

is  based  in  the  social  location  and  unique  experiences  of  the  knower.  Hence,  the 

particularities  of  the  researcher’s  experience  and  perspective  must  be  brought  to  light  as  a 

factor  in  the  process  of  knowledge  production  (Mann  and  Kelley  1997).  Conventional 

research  operates  under  the  assumption  that  the  values  of  the  researcher  are  of  no 

relevance  to  the  research.  On  the  contrary,  feminists  argue  that  the  acknowledgement  of 

beliefs  and  biases  on  the  part  of  the  researcher  serves  to: 

Produce  understandings  and  explanations  which  are  free  of  distortion  from  the 
unexamined  beliefs  and  behaviors  of  social  scientists  themselves.  (Harding  1987:  9) 

Simply  stated,  feminist  researchers  assert  that  decontextualizing  oneself  during  the 
research  process  is  an  abuse  of  power  and  amounts  to  manipulation.  Among  Black 
feminists  there  is  a sense  that  caring  and  empathy  are  inseparable  from  the  research 
process.  Black  women  are  viewed  as  “connected  knowers”  who  choose  to  incorporate 
personal  feelings  and  experience  into  knowledge  building  (Collins  2000).  In  response  to 
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skepticisms  concerning  the  validity  of  feminist  research,  some  feminist  scholars  argue  for 
a position  of  “strong  objectivity”  (Harding  1993).  This  refers  to  a strategy  of  including 
the  researcher’s  role  in  the  final  analysis.  For  example,  how  might  the  researcher’s  social 
location  and  the  interaction  between  researcher  and  researched  affect  the  interpretation 
and  analysis?  In  doing  so,  standpoint  researchers  generate  a partial  knowledge  that  has 
been  mediated  by  the  interaction  between  researcher  and  researched,  and  the  social 
locations  they  assume  (Olesen  2000). 

For  many  feminist  scholars,  research  is  an  intensely  personal  experience  (Reinharz 
1992).  For  example,  Marjorie  Devault  reports  that  her  own  experience  of  being  a meal 
provider  catalyzed  her  interest  in  the  emotional  work  of  feeding  families  (Devault  1999). 
Other  feminists  have  pursued  research  agendas  that  explore  areas  of  their  personal  life, 
including  the  negative  perceptions  surrounding  single  mothers  and  African-American 
women  (Collins  1990;  Smith  1987).  This  is  one  quality  that  distinguishes  feminist 
research  from  other  types.  Personal  experience  is  highly  relevant,  and  it  is  often  included 
in  final  research  reports.  For  example,  many  feminist  scholars  talk  about  their  reasons  for 
selecting  a research  topic,  the  personal  challenges  they  encountered  during  the  research 
process,  and  what  they  personally  gained  from  the  experience.  Highlighting  the  most 
difficult  or  challenging  parts  of  the  research  project,  either  for  the  subjects  or  for 
themselves,  is  one  way  that  feminist  scholars  resuscitate  academic  research  (Reinharz 
1992). 

I must  admit  that  my  initial  orientation  to  this  study  was  detached  and  uninvolved. 
However,  as  I began  interviewing,  it  became  apparent  that  I would  not  be  able  to 
maintain  a position  of  detachment  from  the  research  participants.  They  were  eager  to  get 
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to  know  me.  I met  several  women  in  their  homes,  and  others  at  restaurants  or  coffee 
shops.  Most  of  the  women  I approached  were  eager  to  share  their  stories.  But  they 
wanted  to  know  a little  about  the  person  with  whom  they  were  talking.  Thus,  I was  put  in 
the  position  of  being  a “subject.”  The  process  of  knowledge  production  was  reciprocal. 

The  personal  nature  of  feminist  research  continues  to  be  debated,  although  there  is  a 
growing  consensus  that  this  is  a defining  feature  of  such  research.  Contrary  to 
conventional  claims  that  objectivity  produces  reliability,  feminists  argue  that  the 
acknowledgement  of  subjectivity  is  necessary  and  a “source  of  legitimacy”  (Reinharz 
1990).  In  addition,  the  incorporation  of  self  into  the  research  process  may  actually 
generate  fruitful  insights  that  would  have  otherwise  gone  unnoticed  (Krieger  1991). 

Some  feminists  even  claim  to  be  suspect  of  research  that  does  not  include  a reference  to 
the  author’s  personal  views  or  experiences  (Reinharz  1990).  Much  feminist  research 
involves  close-contact  research,  such  as  observations  and/or  interviewing.  Often,  these 
methods  result  in  a close  connection  to  the  subjects  as  much  as  to  the  topic.  In  fact,  many 
feminist  researchers  report  maintaining  some  level  of  contact  with  subjects  after  the 
research  project  has  ended.  Some  researchers  are  personally  influenced  by  subjects,  and 
may  find  that  their  attitudes  regarding  the  research  topic  shift  considerably  over  the 
course  of  the  project  (Reinharz  1990). 

In  summary,  it  is  useful  to  consider  some  of  the  key  features  of  feminist  scholarship. 
Drawing  on  numerous  examples.  Cook  & Fonow  developed  five  principles  of  feminist 
methodology.  The  first  is  a preoccupation  with  gender  as  a central  feature  of  social  life. 
Most  simply,  this  means  that  feminist  research  concerns  itself  with  gender  as  a social 
construct  and  the  consequences  of  this  construct  for  women’s  and  men’s  lives.  Feminist 
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studies  often  attempt  to  open  up  the  “private,  emotional  interiorized”  world  of  women 
(Cook  and  Fonow  1990:  73).  In  addition,  feminist  researchers  not  only  acknowledge  the 
pervasiveness  of  asymmetrical  gender  relations  in  the  social  environment  “out  there,”  but 
they  must  also  acknowledge  themselves  and  their  subjects  as  gendered  during  the 
research  process.  Feminist  interviewers,  for  example,  realize  that  their  approach  to  the 
interview  is  colored  by  a lifetime  of  gendered  experiences.  The  questions  they  ask,  as 
well  as  their  body  language  or  tone  of  voice  in  asking  them,  are  all  affected  by  their 
socialization  as  women.  In  turn,  these  strategies  influence  the  course  and  the  outcomes  of 
the  interview  (Devault  1 999). 

However,  it  is  important  not  to  equate  this  goal  of  ‘excavation’  with  qualitative 
research  methods.  While  it  does  seem  that  researchers  identifying  themselves  as  feminist 
are  more  likely  to  use  some  kind  of  qualitative  approach,  qualitative  methods  alone  do 
not  necessarily  represent  a feminist  methodology  (Devault  1999).  Some  feminists  argue 
that  women  may  be  less  likely  to  report  sensitive  information  in  a face-to-face  interview 
than  on  a questionnaire.  According  to  Higginbotham  & Young  (1988),  snowball 
techniques,  which  are  often  used  in  qualitative  designs,  may  contribute  to  subject  pools 
that  are  racially  and  economically  homogenous  (Devault  1999). 

The  first  criticism  proved  not  to  be  true  in  this  study  of  clergywomen.  Comparing  the 
interview  and  questionnaire  data,  the  women  were  considerably  more  explicit  in  their 
interview  comments.  At  times,  I was  taken  aback  by  the  poignancy  of  their  remarks.  As 
to  the  latter  criticism,  the  snowball  technique  did  result  in  a homogenous  sample. 
However,  the  ministry  as  an  occupation  is  unique  in  its  lengthy  and  unwavering  pattern 
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of  male  dominance.  Therefore,  I contend  that  it  is  gender,  and  not  race  or  socioeconomic 
status,  that  is  most  salient  in  the  experiences  of  clergywomen. 

A second  aspect  of  feminist  methodology  is  recognizing  the  need  for 
consciousness-raising.  Feminist  sociology  developed  out  of  the  women’s  movement  of 
the  1960s  (Devault  1999).  In  the  1960s,  women  would  gather  in  groups  to  share  their 
stories  with  others.  This  process  of  “consciousness-raising”  served  to  encourage  and 
empower  women  to  uncover  the  structural  causes  of  their  oppression,  hence  the 
expression,  “the  personal  is  political”  (Ferree  and  Hess  1985).  Another  consequence  of 
this  type  of  group  sharing  was  the  realization  that  personal  accounts  may  be  the  basis  of 
knowledge  and  that  women  often  learn  best  from  hearing  the  stories  of  other  women 
(Devault  1999). 

A third  principle  of  feminist  methodology  is  the  rejection  of  the  subject/object 
distinction.  In  conventional  research,  researchers  are  encouraged  to  maintain  a 
psychological  distance  from  their  subjects.  It  has  been  argued  that  this  distance  allows 
the  researcher  to  produce  objective  findings.  The  presence  of  the  researcher  is  thought  to 
be  a contaminant  to  the  research  process  and  outcome  (Fine  et  al  2000).  Furthermore, 
this  distance  reinforces  the  belief  that  the  researcher  is  the  knower  or  the  expert,  and  the 
subject  is  the  one  being  examined.  Feminists  challenge  this  arrangement  as  perpetuating 
intellectual  stratification  and  objectification  of  the  subject.  One  of  the  goals  of  feminist 
research  is  to  minimize  harm  and  control  over  subjects  (Devault  1999).  Feminist 
researchers  engage  in  research  which  is  reflexive  and  reciprocal,  allowing  subjects  to 
influence  not  only  the  direction  of  a particular  interview,  but  also  the  research  design  of 
future  projects  (Cook  and  Fonow  1990).  According  to  Smith: 
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The  fulcrum  of  a sociology  for  women  is  the  standpoint  of  the  subject.  A 
sociology  for  women  preserves  the  presence  of  subjects  as  knowers  and  actors.  It 
does  not  transform  subjects  into  the  objects  of  study  or  make  use  of  conceptual 
devices  for  eliminating  the  active  presence  of  subjects.  (Smith  1987:  105) 

A final  goal  of  feminist  research  is  the  empowerment  of  women.  Many  mainstream 
social  scientists  advocate  research  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  but  not  for  social 
change.  Drawing  on  Weber,  they  argue  that  scholars  should  avoid  making  moral  or 
political  judgments  concerning  their  research  findings  (Root  1993).  However,  this 
argument  derives  from  a paralleling  of  the  social  and  natural  sciences  that  is  a false 
comparison  since  natural  scientists  are  not  as  likely  to  explore  morally  provocative 
questions.  In  addition,  Weber’s  appeal  to  be  value-free  was  also  driven  by  his  own  social 
location.  At  the  time  and  place  of  his  teaching,  subversive  rhetoric  would  not  have  been 
tolerated  (Christians  2000).  Early  feminist  writings  reflected  such  positivist  assumptions 
regarding  the  uses  of  research  findings.  Information  was  gathered  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
building  a knowledge  base.  Using  this  knowledge  to  transform  women’s  experiences 
was  looked  down  upon.  However,  more  recently,  feminist  research  has  evolved  as  a 
social  science  about  women  to  a social  science  for  women  (Westkott  1990).  Feminists 
often  use  their  research  findings  to  try  and  influence  social  policy.  Or,  they  may  try  to 
affect  change  in  a more  immediate  way,  offering  information  or  advice  to  subjects  about 
local  resources  or  services  (Cook  and  Fonow  1990). 

Feminist  methodology  rests  on  the  assumption  that  knowledge  has  transformative 
power.  Knowledge  that  is  rooted  in  patriarchal  assumptions  has  the  power  to  blind 
women  from  the  realities  of  sexism,  thereby  eroding  the  potential  of  women  as  a 
collective  to  affect  social  change.  Empowerment  may  be  accomplished  in  various  ways. 
Researchers  can  use  their  findings  to  highlight  the  realities  of  sexism  or  to  modify 
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existing  theories.  Some  research  is  done  with  the  hope  of  changing  social  policy 
(Devault  1999).  One  of  the  frustrations  I have  felt  in  carrying  out  this  research  is  the 
realization  that  since  American  churches  are  not  under  state  control,  they  are  under  no 
obligation  to  comply  with  anti-discrimination  laws.  Therefore,  social  change  within 
religious  institutions  must  occur  voluntarily.  Indeed,  it  has  been  shown  that  changes  in 
rules  governing  the  ordination  of  women  are  in  large  part  a response  to  the  women’s 
movement  and  societal  attitudes  about  women’s  roles.  Changes  in  church  policy  have 
been  motivated  more  by  the  need  to  seem  adaptive,  and  preserve  membership,  than  by  an 
actual  shift  in  ideology  (Chaves  1997).  Unfortunately,  although  many  policy  changes 
have  been  made  regarding  ordination,  such  changes  have  done  little  to  combat  gender 
discrimination  in  the  ministry  (Purvis  1995;  Carroll,  Hargrove  and  Lummis  1981). 

In  summary,  feminist  scholars  recognize  that  research  methods  are  ineffective  without 
some  consideration  of  methodology.  Techniques  of  gathering  information  reflect 
underlying  assumptions  about  knowledge  and  its  production.  Conventional  research 
approaches,  which  rest  on  assumptions  of  objectivity  and  subject/object  distinction,  are 
faulty.  They  fail  to  acknowledge  the  influence  of  the  researcher,  as  well  as  the  agency  of 
the  participant,  in  the  research  process.  Feminist  research  presumes  that  the  social 
location  of  individuals,  including  researcher  and  researched,  is  instrumental  in  shaping 
interpretation,  and  thus,  the  production  of  knowledge.  This  claim  is  central  to  feminist 
standpoint  theory. 

Feminist  standpoint  theory 

Some  feminist  scholars  have  proposed  a sociology  that  begins  from  the  standpoint  of 
women.  Standpoint  theorists  argue  that  conceptual  frameworks  are  shaped  by  the  social 
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locations  of  the  individuals  who  construct  them,  and  therefore,  there  is  no  neutral 
standpoint  (Jaggar  1983).  Standpoint  theory  is  an  epistemology  that  developed  as  a 
response  to  the  distortion  of  women’s  experiences  in  mainstream  social  science  research. 
The  standpoint  feminists,  including  Hartsock,  Harding,  Collins,  and  Smith,  expanded  the 
notion  of  situated  knowledge  to  include  the  knowledge  of  women  who  are  located  as 
subordinates  in  the  political  economy.  Standpoint  theorists  are  not  identical  in  their 
emphases,  however.  Feminists  such  as  Dorothy  Smith,  focus  on  the  everyday  activities 
of  women,  and  how  their  realities  are  textually  mediated  in  social  institutions.  Patricia 
Hill  Collins’  brand  of  historical  materialism  locates  the  perspectives  of  women  of  color  in 
the  material  conditions  of  their  lives  as  well  as  their  political  subjugation  (Olesen  2000). 
Standpoint  epistemology  argues  that  women,  and  other  subordinate  groups,  are  in  a 
unique  position  to  understand  the  dual  and  competing  ideologies  of  the  social 
environments  in  which  they  are  immersed. 

In  patriarchal  societies,  women  live  both  in  and  outside  of  the  social  system.  They 
participate  in  all  of  the  activities  of  a modem  society,  but  often  on  the  periphery.  This 
position  of  marginalization  results  in  a personal  tension  for  women  (Westkott  1990).  At 
the  same  time,  it  offers  the  advantage  of  a unique  vantage  point.  Women  are  close  to 
both  the  dominant  group  as  well  as  to  the  subordinate  subculture  (Nielsen  1 990).  Hence, 
feminist  standpoint  exposes  the  “blind  spots  in  history”  (Bauer  2001).  Nancy  Hartsock, 
who  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  founders  of  standpoint  theory,  argues  that  our  view  of 
society  and  social  processes  is  based  largely  on  our  material  standard  of  living. 

According  to  Hartsock,  not  only  do  subordinate  groups  possess  a different  view  of 
reality,  they  possess  a more  complete  view  of  it.  Dominant  group  members  are  motivated 
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to  maintain  the  status  quo.  Hence,  their  view  of  reality  is  limited  and  “perverse” 
(Hartsock  1983). 

Women’s  experiences,  including  their  location  in  the  social  structure,  and  the 
historical  forces  that  contributed  to  this  location  form  the  basis  of  what  is  called  “situated 
knowledge”  (Harding  1991).  Knowledge  is  affected  by  “the  social  conditions  under 
which  it  is  produced”  (Mann  and  Kelley  1997:  54).  Until  the  birth  of  feminist 
scholarship,  women’s  activities  were  devalued,  in  terms  of  both  contributory  labor  and  as 
the  basis  for  making  knowledge  claims.  Feminist  theory,  especially  standpoint,  attempts 
to  redefine  women’s  experiences  as  a necessary  and  valuable  component  in  new 
epistemological  frameworks  (Harding  1991). 

The  subjugation  of  women  has  resulted  in  a unique  kind  of  knowing  which  is  more 
holistic  than  knowledge  derived  from  the  objective  framework.  Sexism  manifests  itself 
at  different  levels  of  social  experience,  including  the  micro  level  of  interaction  and  the 
macro  level  of  institution.  The  subjugation  of  women  within  both  of  these  spheres  results 
in  a feminine  identity  that  is  fraught  with  contradictions.  However  difficult  these 
contradictions  are  in  terms  of  the  life  experiences  of  women,  they  are  useful 
epistemologically  in  that  a first-hand  knowledge  of  cultural  contradictions  yields  an 
insight  unavailable  to  those  who  only  understand  such  contradictions  in  the  abstract 
(Harding  1991).  Standpoint  theorists  recognize  the  location  of  the  knowledge  producer, 
and  not  the  gender  of  that  individual,  as  the  critical  factor  in  standpoint  epistemology 
(Mann  and  Kelley  1997).  In  other  words,  standpoint  theory  presumes  a feminist 
standpoint  based  on  women’s  relationship  to  the  means  of  production,  rather  than  a 
woman’s  standpoint  based  on  gender. 
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Standpoint  theory  is  especially  useful  in  studying  women’s  experiences  within  the 
ministry.  Very  recently,  the  only  location  available  to  women  in  churches  was  in  the 
pews  or  in  some  feminine  area  of  church  work,  such  as  food  service  or  day  care. 
Standpoint  theory  allows  us  to  contrast  women’s  experience  in  the  pews  with  their 
experience  in  the  pulpit.  All  of  the  women  in  this  study  were  active  laypersons  in  their 
respective  denominations  prior  to  attending  seminary.  Furthermore,  not  one  of  the 
women  interviewed  had  attended  a church  with  a woman  pastor.  During  the  interviews, 
many  of  them  expressed  that  one  of  their  greatest  challenges  as  they  considered  seminary 
was  the  lack  of  a female  role  model.  Standpoint  theory  treats  this  challenge  as  an 
advantage,  however.  Women  clergy  have  the  advantage  of  having  experienced  a kind  of 
dual  socialization.  On  the  one  hand,  they  have  been  directly  socialized  into  a role  that 
obligates  them  to  a supportive  place  in  the  church.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  also 
been  witness  to  a socialization  directing  males  towards  positions  of  authority  and 
leadership  in  the  church.  Smith  uses  the  term  “bifurcated  consciousness”  to  refer  to  the 
incongruence  of  women’s  experiences  as  they  move  from  the  realm  of  the  embodied  or 
the  “everyday,”  to  the  world  of  the  abstract.  As  women  move  from  one  social  reality  to 
another,  they  are  acutely  aware  of  the  different  ways  in  which  these  realities  are  ordered. 
Most  often,  women  who  enter  ministry  were  part-time  or  unpaid  workers  prior  to  entering 
seminary  and  being  ordained.  Therefore,  it  seems  reasonable  that  to  argue  that  women 
clergy  experience  a bifurcated  consciousness  that  gives  them  a more  complete  view  of 
the  “relations  of  ruling”  within  the  church  (Smith  1987). 


CHAPTER  7 

SAMPLE,  METHODS,  ANALYSIS 

This  study  builds  upon  an  earlier  study  of  clergywomen.  Shehan,  Schultz  and 
Wiggins-Frame  (1999)  conducted  a questionnaire  study  of  clergywomen  in  1995.  These 
women  represented  all  geographic  regions  of  the  United  States.  A number  of  these 
women  completed  forms  indicating  their  interest  in  participating  in  future  studies.  The 
sample  for  this  study  derives  in  part  from  these  forms. 

I contacted  one  hundred  and  twenty  clergywomen  approximately  seven  years  after  the 
conference.  An  introductory  letter  was  mailed  to  them,  explaining  my  relationship  to  the 
original  author,  and  reminding  them  of  their  willingness  to  participate.  In  addition,  I 
enclosed  an  extensive,  open-ended  questionnaire.  The  questionnaire  consisted  of  short 
answer  questions  pertaining  to  demographic  data,  followed  by  eight  open-ended 
questions  concerning  different  aspects  of  the  ministry.  A list  of  these  open-ended 
questions  is  provided  in  Appendix  A. 

To  date,  twenty-three  questionnaires*  have  been  returned.  The  median  age  of  these 
respondents  is  50.  Of  these  women,  twenty-one  (91%)  identified  themselves  as  White, 
two  as  African-American.  The  majority  (70%)  were  married  at  the  time  of  the  study,  for 
an  average  of  twenty  years.  Four  (18%)  were  single,  2 (8%)  were  divorced,  and  one 

*There  are  a number  of  possible  explanations  for  the  low  return  rate.  About  seven  years  elapsed  between 
the  initial  conference  and  the  follow-up  questionnaires  being  mailed  out.  Also,  since  all  of  these 
clergywomen  were  Methodist,  they  were  under  the  itinerant  system.  Furthermore,  many  of  them  were 
elderly;  hence,  they  may  have  died  since  the  initial  conference. 
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(4%)  was  widowed.  The  majority  (about  79%)  had  at  least  one  child.  Nine  (39%)  had 
two  children;  six  (26%)  had  three  children;  two  (8%)  had  one  child;  and  one  (4%)  had 
four  children.  The  remaining  five  (21%)  had  no  children.  On  average,  these  women 
completed  approximately  nineteen  years  of  education.  The  majority  of  husbands  (54%) 
had  at  least  a master’s  degree.  A description  of  this  portion  of  the  sample  is  shown  in 
Table  1. 


Table  1 : Characteristics  of  the  Questionnaire  Sample  N-23 


Mean  Age  50 

Mean  Education  1 9 

(in  years) 

Race  (percentage  of  total) 

White  91 

African-American  9 

Marital  Status 

Married  70 

Single  18 

Divorced  8 

Widowed  4 

Number  of  Children 

None  21 

One  8 

Two  39 

Three  26 

Four  4 


The  second  half  of  the  sample  was  collected  through  a snowball  technique.  After 
making  contact  with  the  University  Chaplain  at  a large  state  university  in  Florida,  I 
conducted  the  first  wave  of  interviews  in  central  and  northeast  Florida.  The  second  wave 
of  the  interviews  was  conducted  in  west  and  north-central  Georgia,  after  establishing 
contacts  via  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  a small,  private  college  in  west  Georgia.  This 
strategy  resulted  in  a total  of  twenty-five  in-depth  interviews,  two  of  which  were 
conducted  over  the  phone.  The  personal  interviews  lasted  from  one  to  one  and  a half 
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hours,  and  the  phone  interviews  lasted  approximately  forty  minutes.  Following  each 
interview,  the  women  were  asked  a series  of  questions  regarding  demographic 
information  such  as  about  denominational  affiliation,  age,  marital  status,  level  of 
education,  and  husband’s  occupation. 

The  interviewees  represented  the  following  denominations:  Methodist,  Presbyterian, 
Episcopalian,  Lutheran,  and  Mennonite.  The  average  age  of  these  clergywomen  was  45 
years.  Twenty-one  of  the  women  (84%)  were  married  at  the  time  of  the  study.  Only  two 
were  remarried.  One  woman  was  single,  two  were  divorced,  and  one  was  widowed.  All 
but  three  (88%)  had  at  least  one  child,  with  the  majority  (92%)  having  two  children.  Two 
women  were  African-American.  All  of  the  married  women  reported  that  their  husbands 
had  full-time  jobs.  Four  of  the  women  had  husbands  who  were  also  ordained  ministers, 
although  only  two  of  the  men  were  serving  in  the  ministry  at  the  time  of  this  study.  All 
of  the  women  reporting  their  level  of  education  (92%)  held  at  least  a Master’s  degree. 

One  held  a Ph.D.  Table  2 describes  the  characteristics  of  this  portion  of  the  sample. 

Table  2:  Characteristics  of  the  Interview  Sample  N=25 


Mean  age  45 

Mean  Education  20 

(in  years) 

Race  (percentage  of  total) 

White  92 

African-American  8 

Marital  Status 

Married  84 

Single  4 

Divorced  8 

Widowed  4 

Denomination 

Methodist  40 

Presbyterian  36 

Lutheran  1 6 

Episcopalian  4 

Mennonite  4 
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Editing  Strategies 

One  of  the  challenges  of  the  qualitative  analysis  of  in-depth  interviews  is  how  to 
present,  interpret,  and  organize  data.  Presentation  is  largely  a matter  of  personal  choice. 

I have  attempted  to  present  quotes  in  a way  that  is  easy  to  read  and  classify.  Each  quote 
is  followed  by  a brief  description  of  the  respondent,  including  her  age,  marital  status,  and 
denomination. 

One  of  the  strengths  of  qualitative  research  is  its  ability  to  capture  subtleties  as  well  as 
unexpected  commentaries  on  social  phenomena.  One  of  the  first  lessons  of  qualitative 
research  is  that  people  speak  differently  than  they  write.  Consequently,  interview  data 
that  have  been  transcribed  onto  paper  can  usually  be  differentiated  from  questionnaire 
data.  For  this  reason,  I do  not  distinguish  which  quotes  are  taken  from  interviews  and 
which  are  taken  from  questionnaires. 

Ideas  on  the  same  subject  that  were  not  continuous  in  the  interview  are  sometimes 
grouped  together  in  quotations.  Furthermore,  some  quotes  may  appear  twice  if  they 
illustrate  two  different  themes.  As  a qualitative  researcher  and  as  a feminist  scholar,  it  is 
important  to  me  that  I preserve,  as  much  as  is  reasonably  possible,  the  authenticity  of 
these  personal  accounts.  Interviews  were  transcribed  word  for  word,  with  colloquialisms, 
pauses,  and  other  non-standard  elements  preserved  as  much  as  possible.  In  most  cases, 
quotes  are  free  standing,  preceded  in  the  text  by  a summary  statement  of  the  particular 
theme.  However,  there  are  times  when  I felt  it  was  helpful  to  include  the  entire  exchange 
for  illustration,  as  it  occurred  between  the  participant  and  myself. 
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Themes 

Few  studies  have  considered  how  clergywomen  (or  men,  for  that  matter)  describe  then- 
vocations.  The  lack  of  non-theo logical  scholarly  attention  that  has  been  paid  to  the 
ministry  reveals  social  scientists  are  uncertain  about  how  to  approach  this  line  of  work. 
Existing  categories  do  not  seem  to  fit.  The  first  theme  that  emerged  from  the  data  is  that 
the  ministry  is  an  ambiguous  occupational  category.  Existing  classifications  and 
categories,  such  as  job,  career,  profession,  and  even  vocation  are  a poor  fit  for  clergy. 

The  problem  of  describing  and  labeling  the  work  that  they  do  is  even  a problem  for  those 
working  within  the  clergy.  Many  of  the  women  seemed  bewildered  when  I asked  them 
to  describe  their  “work.”  Even  though  they  received  a paycheck,  they  often  did  not 
construe  their  activities  in  the  church  as  work.  Being  a minister  had  a profound  effect  on 
their  everyday  life,  as  well  as  their  consciousness.  The  ministry  is  one  of  the  few 
occupations  that  requires  not  only  intellectual  and  physical  energy,  but  also  an  emotional 
and  spiritual  commitment.  Virtually  all  of  the  women  in  this  study  referred  to  the 
ministry  as  a vocation  to  which  they  were  called.  Constructing  the  ministry  as  a 
“calling,”  resulted  in  a heightened  sense  of  attachment  to  the  vocation  as  well  a feeling  of 
personal  and  moral  obligation  to  it. 

Some  of  the  women  admitted  that  what  they  did  each  day  was  “work,”  although 
reluctantly.  When  asked  about  gender  discrimination,  virtually  all  of  the  women  had 
witnessed  and  experienced  it  in  various  forms  in  the  course  of  their  vocation.  However, 
since  their  experiences  were  embedded  in  a religious  context,  discrimination  was 
explained  in  terms  of  a misunderstanding  or  a misinterpretation  of  scripture,  rather  than  a 
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tool  of  social  control  or  a feature  of  secular  patriarchy.  Many  women  argued  that  the 
discrimination  was  not  done  intentionally.  It  was  just  a vestige  of  tradition  or  an  aspect 
of  religious  organizations  that  was  slow  to  change. 

This  leads  to  a second  contribution,  which  is  a point  that  underscores  feminist 
scholarship.  Research  participants  may  perceive  our  ideas  of  what  are  relevant  or 
suitable  questions  as  misguided  and  uninformed.  As  an  outsider  to  the  vocation  of 
clergy,  I wanted  to  classify  the  ministry  as  an  occupation,  alongside  teaching  or  nursing. 
Often,  the  first  question  I asked  concerned  the  process  of  deciding  to  enter  the  ministry.  I 
was  quickly  corrected.  For  these  women,  there  was  no  decision.  Entering  the  ministry 
was  not  a choice,  I was  told;  it  was  a calling.  Thinking  of  the  ministry  as  a career  that 
requires  conscious  planning  and  rational  choice  seemed  to  belittle  or  trivialize  what  was, 
to  some  of  the  women,  a position  to  which  they  were  divinely  inspired  and  would  remain 
in  for  the  duration  of  their  lives.  Others  believed  it  was  one  to  which  they  were 
commanded.  Nevertheless,  this  dynamic  placed  me  in  the  role  of  learner.  My 
preparation  for  interviewing  proved  inadequate,  as  I did  not  expect  such  a strong  reaction 
to  my  “ice-breaker”  question.  Nor  was  I prepared  for  the  way  in  which  this  initial 
stumbling  block  would  force  me  to  rethink  and  reword  my  subsequent  questions. 

Another  theme  I uncovered  is  that  ministers  may  have  difficulty  talking  about  the 
ministry  as  something  separate  from  their  personal  lives.  For  the  women  in  this  study, 
being  a member  of  the  clergy  was  not  something  that  could  be  compartmentalized 
separately  from  other  aspects  of  their  existence.  It  was  ever  present,  both  as  a status  and 
a role.  These  clergywomen  described  their  work  as  ministers  as  who  they  are  rather  than 
what  they  do.  The  vestments  of  clergy  render  them  highly  visible  to  the  community. 
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Even  outside  the  church  context,  the  ministers  reported  that  people  with  whom  they 
interact  maintained  a churchlike  decorum  and  a limited  conversational  range,  which  I 
refer  to  as  “preacher  talk.”  Regardless  of  the  social  context,  they  are  always  looked  upon, 
and  always  perceive  themselves,  as  ministers.  The  expectations  of  ministry  render  it  a 
lifestyle,  rather  than  a vocation.  Ministers  are  expected  to  live  on  church  property,  in  the 
parsonage,  if  one  is  available.  They  are  expected  to  attend  and  actively  participate  in 
virtually  all  church  activities,  whether  religious  or  social  in  nature. 

I began  a few  of  the  interviews  with  a general  question,  asking  the  women  to  tell  me  a 
little  about  themselves.  In  each  case,  they  identified  themselves  as  ministers  before  all 
else.  Placing  occupational  identity  at  the  core  of  one’s  personal  identity  is  at  odds  with 
our  culture’s  definition  of  women  and  femininity.  Some  of  the  women  believed  that  they 
faced  more  resistance  from  female  members  of  the  congregation,  because  having  a 
woman  as  a pastor  challenged  the  conventional  definition  of  what  it  means  to  be  a 
woman,  and  therefore  challenged  the  life  choices  of  many  of  the  women  in  the  church. 

One  of  the  findings  that  I found  most  surprising  is  it  should  not  be  assumed  that 
women  working  in  non-traditional  occupations,  even  in  areas  with  an  explicit  and 
extensive  history  of  patriarchy,  embrace  feminism  or  identify  with  feminist  ideals.  In  this 
study,  about  an  equal  number  of  women  expressed  either  support  for  or  opposition  to 
feminism.  Very  often,  they  asked  me  to  define  what  I meant  by  feminism.  Some  of  them 
associated  the  label  with  very  negative  connotations,  including  man-hating  and  anti- 
natalist  beliefs.  They  were  more  likely  to  express  support  for  the  movement,  albeit 
reluctantly,  when  I defined  it  in  the  more  general  sense  of  a belief  in  equal  rights  for 
women  and  men.  These  women  are,  after  all,  clergywomen.  As  such,  all  of  them 
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maintained  a strong  belief  in  scripture  and  a respect  for  the  church.  While  only  a few  of 
them  cited  scripture  to  justify  the  subordinate  role  of  women  in  society,  many  of  them 
spoke  of  not  wanting  to  be  a disruptive  force  in  their  churches,  preferring  instead  to  deal 
with  inequalities  quietly  and  patiently.  Several  of  them  actually  preferred  to  “ignore” 
gender  discrimination. 

On  the  other  hand,  about  an  equal  number  of  them  identified  themselves  as  feminists 
and  expressed  support  for  the  feminist  movement.  Some  of  them  believed  that  they  had 
an  obligation  to  prioritize  women’s  issues  in  the  church.  They  felt  that  their  experiences 
as  “normal”  women  prior  to  entering  the  ministry  were  an  asset  to  the  congregation,  in 
the  sense  of  breaking  down  the  “pedestal  thing,”  as  one  minister  described  it.  Although 
all  of  the  women  believed  it  was  important  to  try  and  relate  to  their  congregations,  the 
women  who  supported  feminism  were  much  more  likely  to  incorporate  personal  stories 
of  struggle  into  their  sermons.  They  believed  this  type  of  self-disclosure  revealed  their 
humanness  and  help  parishioners  realize  that  they  are  not  alone  in  their  struggles.  They 
especially  wished  to  convey  the  realities  of  their  daily  life,  such  as  juggling  marital, 
childcare,  and  work  responsibilities,  or  even  the  challenges  of  being  a single  parent,  to 
the  women  in  their  congregations,  who  were  likely  to  share  some  of  these  experiences. 

This  leads  me  to  a fifth  theme,  that  clergywomen  experience  a unique  kind  of 
work/family  conflict.  All  of  the  women  in  this  study  talked  about  not  having  time  for 
themselves,  their  families,  and  activities  away  from  the  church.  Although  none  of  the 
women  had  heard  the  term  “two-person  career,”  they  described  the  ministry  as  such,  and 
recognized  the  influence  of  gender  role  ideology  on  the  structuring  of  the  vocation.  For 
example,  many  of  them  talked  about  not  having  a “wife”  to  support  them.  They 
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acknowledged  that  their  husbands  did  not  perform  the  duties  normally  associated  with  the 
clergy  spouse.  Furthermore,  some  of  the  ministers  admitted  that  their  decision  to  attend 
seminary  and  their  commitment  to  the  vocation  had  resulted  in  some  tension  in  their 
marriages,  as  their  husbands  resisted  the  new  division  of  labor  and  struggled  with  their 
own  identities. 

Finally,  a number  of  clergywomen  in  this  study  believed  that  the  organization  of  the 
church,  with  its  male  design,  was  a barrier  to  their  ministry.  These  women  believed  that 
the  work  of  the  ministry  should  be  relational,  cooperative,  and  empathic.  This  is 
consistent  with  other  studies  of  clergywomen  and  their  styles  of  ministry  (Lehman  1985). 
Furthermore,  many  of  them  believed  that  the  established  traditions  of  the  church  blocked 
the  accomplishment  of  many  of  these  goals.  Many  expressed  disappointment  and 
disillusionment  with  what  they  felt  was  an  “impersonal  church.” 

How  Standpoint  is  Useful  in  this  Analysis 

Many  Christian  denominations  do  not  formally  acknowledge  the  realities  of  sexism 
and  even  when  they  do  the  acknowledgement  is  cursory  and  superficial.  For  the  most 
part,  churches  are  sites  where  traditional  gender  roles  are  constructed  and  reconstructed. 
Standpoint  theory  brings  to  light  the  salience  of  gender  as  an  organizing  principle  of 
religious  institutions.  Social  relations  organize  both  experience  and  consciousness. 
According  to  standpoint,  women’s  experiences  and  consciousness  are  determined  by  their 
location  as  “women”  in  the  social  structure.  Women  in  ministry  provide  an  interesting 
example  of  situated  knowledge,  in  that  as  clergy  women,  they  occupy  a kind  of  status 
inconsistency.  In  the  ministry,  women  have  had  and  continue  to  have  a unique  position 
that  gives  them  a special  kind  of  clarity  on  gender  relations  in  the  church.  For  example. 
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until  very  recently,  it  was  extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  women  to  serve  in 
clergy  positions.  By  and  large,  the  role  of  women  in  the  churches  was  a supportive  one. 
Women  have  always  made  up  a larger  proportion  of  the  congregation  than  men.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  most  of  these  women  were  active  in  their  churches  for  many  years  prior  to 
pursuing  the  ministry.  Therefore,  they  are  in  the  position  of  having  a bifocal  view  of 
social  relations  in  the  church.  In  addition,  many  women  now  entering  ministry  were,  or 
are,  currently  married  to  men  who  are  ministers,  which  again  affords  them  the  ability  to 
see  this  “two-person”  career  from  both  sides. 

The  following  section  provides  a detailed  analysis  of  the  major  themes  in  this  study. 
In  each  area,  I selected  a few  of  the  most  detailed,  poignant  quotes  to  illustrate  and 
support  my  argument.  Unfortunately,  due  to  space  considerations,  many  very  insightful 
quotes  are  not  included  in  this  manuscript. 

Findings/ Analysis 

Calling/Decision  to  Enter  Ministry 

The  first  question  I asked  was  how  they  made  the  decision  to  enter  the  ministry.  On 
the  questionnaire,  this  was  the  question  left  blank  most  often.  Perhaps  the  decision  to 
become  a minister  is  too  complex  and  too  lengthy  to  discuss  in  questionnaire  format.  Of 
the  women  who  did  answer  this  question,  most  of  the  women  described  a feeling  that 
they  referred  to  as  a “call.”  Many  of  them  indicated  that  this  feeling  made  them  anxious 
and  that  they  were  not  sure  how  to  respond  to  it.  Most  of  them  spoke  of  the  decision  to 
enter  ministry  as  a long  process,  fraught  with  uncertainty  and  self-doubt.  The  decision 
period  was  commonly  experienced  as  emotionally  draining  and  frightening. 
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As  other  studies  have  shown  (Brasher  1998;  Lawless  1980),  those  who  enter  religious 
vocations,  such  as  pastoral  ministry,  experience  a pull  towards  their  career  that  is  unique 
from  other  career  motivations.  For  most,  it  is  a decision  that  transcends  intellect  or 
rationality.  Other  studies  of  conversion  narratives  reveal  a similar  pattern.  Religious 
conversion  is  usually  described  as  an  abrupt  event  that  embodies  all  of  the  senses 
(Brasher  1998).  In  this  study,  about  half  of  these  women  had  other  ministers  in  their 
extended  family,  and  all  of  them  described  their  upbringing  as  religious.  Consequently, 
their  feelings  about  the  call  to  ministry  were  anything  but  indifferent.  They  had  an 
intense  feeling  of  conviction  that  being  in  ministry  was  their  lifelong  purpose,  and  it  was 
one  that  was  decided  by  God. 

I was  teaching  sixth  grade  theater  arts.  In  prayer  one  night,  the  spirit  sat  on  me  and 
wouldn’t  allow  me  to  get  up  until  I heard  God’s  word  to  me,  which  was,  “You  are 
teaching  the  wrong  thing.”  Somehow  I knew  that  meant  for  me  to  begin  the  process  (52; 
married;  Methodist). 

Well,  that’s  a short  question  that  requires  a long  answer.  I didn’t  decide,  I had  a,  I had  a 
spiritual  call  to  ministry  in  1970.  I was  Episcopalian,  and  the  Episcopal  Church  didn’t 
have  women  ministers,  so  it  didn’t  occur  to  me  to  go  into  pastoral  ministry  and  I did  all 
kinds  of  things  in  the  community  and  in  the  parish.  And  um,  several  years  later,  six  years 
later,  we  had  moved  to  another  state,  both  of  us  changed  and  we  were  members  of  the 
Mennonite  Church,  which  is  what  I am  now.  I just,  I remember  saying  to  my  husband 
that  I just  had  this  tremendous  desire  to  study  the  Bible  in  seminary  (60;  married; 
Mennonite). 

I experienced  the  call  when  I was  quite  young.  I fought  it  for  many  years  until  I had  to 
say  “yes.”  It  was  quite  a trial  (46;  married;  Presbyterian). 

I had  a calling  since  my  teen  years,  but  being  a missionary  just  didn’t  scratch  the  itch.  I 
got  into  teaching  thinking  I was  mistaken  about  my  calling.  At  age  45, 1 realized  I could 
be  a pastor.  It  felt  so  right,  so  I pursued  it.  Now  it  is  an  unmistaken  calling  (64;  married; 
Presbyterian). 

Lack  of  Role  Models.  When  I asked  them  why  responding  to  the  call  was  so  difficult  for 
them,  many  women  indicated  it  was  the  lack  of  a female  role  model  that  made  them 
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hesitate.  For  women  in  ministry,  it  is  not  simply  the  lack  of  a female  role  model,  but  a 

normative  and  theological  proscription  against  the  inclusion  of  women.  Since  these 

women  were,  by  their  own  description,  devoutly  religious,  opposing  a rule  of  the  church 

was  akin  to  opposing  God.  Their  religious  commitment  made  it  especially  difficult  to 

challenge  the  social  structure  of  the  church  which,  to  them,  represented  a much  more 

significant  structure  or  order.  Some  women  rejected  the  call  and  retreated  into  a more 

feminine  area  of  ministry,  because  they  believed  God  doesn  7 call  women.  They  felt  they 

had  misunderstood  the  message.  Some  women  reported  that  they  didn’t  want  to  share  the 

feeling  of  being  “called”  with  others,  for  fear  of  being  reprimanded  or  ridiculed. 

So,  I had  this  experience  in  the  1970s  where  I had  a call  to  ministry  but  I didn’t  know 
how  it  fit  in  with  the  church.  And  I did  do  other  things  trying  to  fit  it,  but  part  of  me  was 
very  angry  because  I was  a woman  and  there  just  wasn’t  any  place  (60;  married; 
Mennonite). 

We  had  an  interview  with  him  (the  bishop),  then  he  changed  his  mind,  he  said  he  didn’t 
really  feel  that  God  had  called  me.  I said,  bishop,  I feel  called!  He  said,  “Well,  God 
speaks  to  me  too,  Betty,  and  He  doesn’t  call  women.”  It  was  horrible.  He  was  horrible. 
At  any  rate,  so  the  next  ten  years,  nothing  happened.  He  would  call  me  into  his  office, 
twice  a year  you  had  to  have  a visit  with  your  bishop.  He  said,  “Now  what  kind  of 
church  do  you  want  to  go  to?’  But  I knew  he  could  never,  he  would  never  do  it  (73; 
widowed;  Presbyterian). 

I began  to  feel  a call  to  a religious  vocation  at  the  age  of  1 7,  but  as  a young  girl  growing 
up  in  a denomination  in  which  women  were  very  restricted  in  how  they  were  allowed  to 
minister  in  the  church,  I had  absolutely  no  idea  of  priesthood.  It  simply  never  occurred  to 
me  as  an  option.  Within  a year  of  entering  seminary,  I started  attending  an  Episcopal 
Church  in  which  a woman  was  on  staff  as  a priest.  And  as  I saw  her  at  the  altar  and  in 
the  pulpit,  it  was  suddenly  clear  to  me  that  that  was  where  I would  be  (44;  Episcopalian; 
married). 

Job,  Career,  or  Calling?  Another  interesting  finding  was  the  lack  of  appropriate 
nomenclature  for  describing  the  work  of  the  clergy.  Feminist  scholars  have  been  critical 
of  research  that  is  based  on  the  presumed  expertise  of  the  researcher,  particularly  when 
the  research  also  claims  to  be  objective,  which  suggests  that  the  researcher  is  socially  and 
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psychologically  distant  from  her  or  his  subjects  and  their  experiences.  I was  confronted 
with  this  discrepancy  as  I questioned  these  clergywomen  about  their  jobs.  It  was 
apparent  that  my  background  as  a teacher  and  scholar  was  very  much  removed  from  the 
lived  realities  of  women  in  ministry. 

When  I began  my  interviews,  I often  referred  to  the  ministry  as  a job.  Several  of  the 
women  corrected  me,  advising  me  that  the  ministry  cannot  be  thought  of  as  a job  or  a 
career  in  the  traditional  sense.  Consider  the  following  exchanges  in  which  I asked  the 
women  to  describe  their  jobs  to  me. 

(1)  Interviewer:  Could  you  tell  me  what  a typical  day  on  the  job  is  like? 

Well,  first  of  all,  it’s  not  a job.  It’s  a calling. 

Interviewer:  You  refer  to  it  as  a calling? 

Well,  I prefer  to  use  that  word.  Although  I believe  it  will  be  the  rest  of  my  life,  which  is 
a career.  The  word  calling  is  stronger,  because  it  means  I’m  not  going  to  get  out  of  it,  a 
career  I can  change.  I’ve  only  changed  from  one  career  to  the  next,  and  that  was  from  a 
housewife  to  a minister.  Big  difference.  But  I will  never  change  from  this  one  (50; 
married;  Lutheran). 

(2)  Interviewer:  Could  you  tell  me  a little  about  your  occupation? 

Hmm.  Ministry  as  occupation?  I’m  not  sure  if  I would  use  that  word.  It  is  work,  and  I 
use  that  word  in  a very  positive  way.  At  times,  it  can  be  frustrating,  irritating,  petty,  and 
unbelievably  disappointing.  Then  it  feels  like  nothing  but  toil.  But  I think  of  it  as  much 
more  than  a job.  It  is  a calling.  I truly  believe  that  if  a person  is  not  called  by  God  to  do 
this  kind  of  work,  he  or  she  will  not  be  able  to  do  it  for  long.  The  hours  are  long,  the  pay 
is  horrible,  and  the  buck  ultimately  stops  with  the  pastor.  And  yet  because  it  is  all 
volunteer,  you  can’t  really  make  anyone  do  anything  (44;  married;  Episcopalian). 

(3)  Interviewer:  How  did  you  decide  to  enter  the  ministry? 

Well,  that’s  a short  question  that  requires  a long  answer.  First  of  all,  I didn’t  decide,  I 
had  a,  I had  a spiritual  call  to  ministry  in  1970  (60;  married;  Mennonite). 

In-depth  interviewing,  however,  allowed  us  to  acknowledge  this  misunderstanding  and 

work  through  some  of  its  origins. 
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(4)  Interviewer:  Well,  I started  to  ask  you  to  tell  me  a little  about  your  job,  but  I’ve  been 

corrected  several  times  for  using  that  word.  So,  tell  me  a little  about  what  you  do  here. 

Well,  I don’t  know  how  to  word  that  either.  Because  it’s  my  life,  but  it  is  a job.  And  I do 
get  paid  for  it,  but  at  the  same  time,  that’s  the  only  thing  that  makes  it  a job.  I get  paid 
for  it,  and  I’m  accountable  in  terms  of  the  administrative  side  of  it.  But  beyond  the 
paperwork,  the  paycheck,  and  the  administration,  I see  it  as  a calling  (49;  married; 
Methodist). 

To  these  clergywomen,  describing  what  they  do  as  “work”  or  a “job”  equated 
ministers  with  other  types  of  employees,  most  of  who  have  little  emotional  commitment 
to  their  jobs  and  only  work  to  earn  a paycheck.  Describing  the  ministry  as  “work” 
trivialized  what  they  believed  to  be  an  inspired  vocation.  Most  of  these  women  felt 
strongly  that  the  decision  to  enter  ministry  should  be  based  on  a calling  and  not  some 
other  consideration,  such  as  following  in  family  footsteps.  They  explained  that  the  work 
of  the  ministry  was  so  burdensome  and  unrewarding  that  success  at  ministry  could  only 
come  from  a genuine  call  to  it. 

(5)  Interviewer:  How  did  you  get  into  ministry? 

Well,  urn,  I,  the  easy  answer  is  that  I just  felt  that  it  was  something  I was  called  to  do.  In 
high  school,  they  tell  you  to  take  all  these  tests  to  see  what  you’re  supposed  to  do  and 
what  you’d  be  good  at.  And  mine  was  always  either  advertising  or  church  work.  And  I 
thought,  is  there  any  way  to  put  these  together?  I had  grown  up  doing  a lot  of  musical 
theater,  and  I loved  being  in  front  of  people  and  when  I was  in  high  school  I started  in 
debate  and  continued  that  in  college.  So,  I knew  how  to  convince  people  of  a certain 
argument,  so  I thought  I should  use  these  skills  to  commit  people  to  what  I believe.  And 
so,  I think  that  was  really  it.  That’s  how  I got  there. 

Interviewer:  So,  you  think  it’s  a calling? 

Yes.  I think  so.  It  would  have  to  be.  Otherwise  you’d  have  to  be  kind  of  masochistic  to 
do  this. 

Interviewer:  What  do  you  mean? 

Well,  I mean.  I’m  one  of  the  most  educated,  underpaid  people  I know.  It’s  not  a 
financially  rewarding  thing,  and  it’s  not  easy  on  your  family.  So,  you  know,  there’s  gotta 
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be  something,  something  of  intrinsic  value  that  leads  you  to  it.  That  has  to  be  where  you 
get  your  fulfillment  (30;  married;  Methodist). 

Another  woman  made  a similar  remark. 

(6)  Interviewer:  Do  you  feel  that  your  job  is  a calling? 

Oh  yeah,  definitely.  Why  else  would  you  do  this?  (laughs)  I don’t  care  if  you’re  male  or 
female,  why  else  would  you  do  this  (54;  married;  Lutheran)? 

It  was  clear  there  was  a gap  in  understanding  between  the  ministers  and  myself.  I 

understood  the  ministry  to  be  a job,  and  even  when  confronted  with  the  reality  that 

ministers  and  priests  do  not  view  it  as  such,  it  was  difficult  to  find  language  appropriate 

to  its  description.  Although  the  ministry  is  not  considered  a profession  by  those  who 

work  within  it,  it  does  meet  many  of  the  criteria  sociologists  normally  assign  to 

professional  categories.  For  example,  professions  are  jobs  that  involve  long-term 

commitment,  service-oriented  motivations,  and  are  relevant  to  social  values.  In  addition, 

occupations  and  professions  are  social  roles  (Pavalko  1971).  As  such,  they  require  a 

specific  set  of  behavioral  expectations.  It  is  true  that  ministers  are  expected  to  perform  a 

variety  of  duties.  However,  the  church  extends  the  boundaries  of  the  clergy  role  well 

beyond  the  church  and  far  beyond  “church  hours.”  Thus,  clergy  may  not  experience  what 

they  do  as  a job  or  a career  the  way  that  others  do.  The  following  exchange  illustrates 

some  of  the  tensions  between  abstractions  and  realities. 

(7)  Interviewer:  Tell  me  a little  about  your  job. 

Well,  it’s  not  a job.  It’s  very  different.  If  they  said  to  me  tomorrow,  we  don’t  have  any 
more  money  to  pay  you,  I would  want  to  continue,  you  know.  I would  fight  to  continue 
the  ministry,  but  unless  God  said,  you  know,  well,  I shouldn’t  say  it  quite  like  that.  But, 
it’s  a different  feeling.  It’s  a different  feeling.  It’s  a sense  of  rightness.  It’s  a sense  of . . . 

I know  this  is  what  I’m  supposed  to  do.  Even  if  there  was  no  money,  there’s  still  a sense 
of  peace.  It’s  also  the  fact  that  I never  thought  about  doing  this.  It’s  like,  the  way  it  came 
about  is  so  obviously  God.  When  you  say,  well,  I can’t  do  this  because  of  all  these 
barriers,  and  then  (gestures  with  hand)  somebody  just  comes  up  with  money.  It’s  so 
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obviously  God.  So,  it’s  not  a job  or  a career  because  I can’t  reject  it.  I can’t  get  away 
from  it  (52;  married;  Lutheran). 

Despite  this  gap  in  understanding,  however,  the  clergywomen  were  very  open  with 
their  responses.  It  was  obvious  that  being  a woman  who,  presumably,  was  accepting 
towards  women  in  ministry  helped  to  establish  a certain  comfort  level  between  the 
research  participants  and  myself.  On  several  occasions,  I was  questioned  about  my  own 
intentions  regarding  the  ordained  ministry.  There  was  even  one  interview  in  which  I felt 
I was  being  advised  on  how  I should  respond  to  the  call. 

To  be  in  the  ministry,  it  has  to  be  what  you’re  called  to  do.  It’s  not  what  you  want  to  do. 
And  you  should  pray  about  it,  if  you’re  definitely  called  by  God,  cause  he’ll  help  you 
with  those  obstacles.  Otherwise,  it’ll  eat  you  up  alive.  It  is  very  consuming.  It  is  very 
discouraging.  And  women,  I think,  in  our  culture,  typically  have  less  confidence  about 
themselves.  I’m  not  sure  if  that’s  a culture  thing  or  what.  And,  because  we’re  so 
relationally  oriented,  we  can’t  measure  our  worth.  The  men,  who  are  more  task-oriented, 
can  measure  their  work  by  what  they  get  done.  But  women  look  at  other  people  and 
people  are  so  fickle  that. . .so  if  women  find  their  worth  through  other  people  it  can  just 
eat  you  up.  So,  if  you  can  do  anything  else,  I recommend  you  do.  I would  be  glad  to 
help  (43;  married;  Methodist). 

A few  women  were  embarrassed  to  admit  that  their  motivation  was  not  really  a 
calling,  but  a curiosity  or  a default  option.  Some  described  the  call  as  a long  process, 
rather  than  an  abrupt  change.  They  referred  to  a normal  calling  as  one  in  which  there  is  a 
definite  and  sudden  change  in  one’s  religious  sensibilities.  The  fact  that  many  women 
described  the  process  of  being  called  this  way  implies  that  there  is  consensus  on  the 
typical  manner  in  which  one  is  called,  and  this  notion  is  largely  derived  from  the  reported 
experiences  of  male  ministers.  The  male  model  of  ministry  and  the  experiences  of  male 
clergy  were  the  reference  group  for  these  women.  Some  of  the  women  I spoke  with 
attributed  the  number  of  second-career  female  ministers  to  this  difference  in  how  women 


and  men  are  called. 
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The  first  time  I preached,  well,  I wouldn’t  say  I was  good  at  it  or  even  that  it  was  fun,  but 
it  just  felt  right.  I knew  I had  my  niche.  So,  I guess  for  me,  I would  say,  it  wasn’t  a bolt 
of  lightning...  it  was  more  of  a process.  God  took  me  a little  at  a time.  It  was  a growing 
call.  I used  to  worry  about  that. . .you  know  how  people  say  God  just  spoke  to  them  one 
day.  Like,  I’ve  heard  a lot  of  male  pastors  say  that,  “I  just  heard  the  voice  of  God.”  But 
it  wasn’t  like  that  for  me. ..it  was  different  (43;  married;  Methodist). 

Well,  my  undergraduate  degree  is  in  Recreation  and  when  I graduated  from  Georgia 
Southern,  I couldn’t  find  a job  because  everybody  wanted  experience  but  nobody  wanted 
to  give  me  experience.  And  I talked  to  a minister  friend  of  mine  and  he  said  I would  take 
you  in  a minute  if  you  had  any  Christian  education  background.  So  that  got  me  to 
seminary.  But  when  I was  in  seminary,  I felt  a different  calling.  So,  that’s  how  I got 
there.  I really  wanted  to  go  into  chaplain  work.  I really  wanted  to  let  other  people, 
especially  young  people,  know  that  they  were  important,  and  that  God  loved  them, 
so... my  calling  was  a little  different  than  most,  I guess  (59;  married;  Methodist). 

The  word  “calling”  is  specific  to  individuals  in  a limited  number  of  occupations,  of 
which  the  ordained  ministry  is  one.  Prior  to  this  investigation,  I was  not  familiar  with  the 
term,  or  the  connotations  of  it.  However,  for  women  in  ministry,  it  is  part  of  everyday 
discourse,  and  there  is  consensus  surrounding  its  meaning.  In  the  same  way  that  many 
feel  romantic  love  is  the  appropriate  basis  for  marriage,  being  called  is  the  only 
justification  for  entering  the  ministry.  However,  there  was  much  uncertainty  about 
following  this  call.  Although  we  do  not  have  access  to  the  stories  of  men  who  are  called 
to  the  ministry,  it  is  unlikely  that  they  experience  the  same  degree  of  uncertainty,  since 
the  culture  of  the  church  condones  and  encourages  their  participation  in  the  ordained 
ministry.  Women,  on  the  other  hand,  perceive  their  calls  to  be  misunderstood  or 
illegitimate. 


Need  for  Legitimacy 

My  meetings  with  the  clergywomen  resembled  conversations  more  than  interviews. 
During  these  conversations,  many  women  talked  about  their  early  experiences  of 
spirituality.  For  them,  religion  was  a personal,  individualized  experience.  This 
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orientation  to  ministry  mirrored  the  style  of  early  charismatic  ministers.  Many  of  the 
women  reported  a feeling  of  religious  commitment  during  early  childhood.  This 
commitment  was  demonstrated  through  regular  prayer  and  attendance  at  children’s 
church  services.  Most  remained  active  in  adulthood,  participating  at  various  levels  of 
ministry  prior  to  attending  seminary,  such  as  working  with  children,  youth,  elderly,  or 
serving  those  in  the  community.  These  early  experiences  shaped  the  way  they  thought 
about  and  approached  the  ordained  ministry.  Most  of  them  equated  serving  the  church 
with  serving  others.  They  expected  to  continue  this  type  of  service  in  the  ordained 
ministry.  However,  this  relational  style  of  ministry  clashed  with  the  institutional  church. 

For  many  of  the  women  in  this  study,  the  requirements  of  ordination  conflicted  with 
their  sense  of  how  and  why  someone  becomes  a minister.  Most  of  them  believed  that  by 
virtue  of  being  called,  they  should  already  be  legitimated  as  ministers.  Their  motivation 
to  minister  is  intrinsic.  However,  feeling  called  is  no  longer  a basis  for  being  recognized 
as  a minister.  Most  of  them  attended  seminary  and  sought  ordination  not  to  expand  their 
wealth  of  knowledge  or  obtain  power  but  in  order  to  gain  the  legitimacy  of  being  a 
religious  authority.  This  finding  was  reflective  of  the  prominence  of  rational-legal 
authority  within  institutions  of  organized  religion.  Modem  ordination  is  a rational 
process  in  which  individuals  are  required  to  complete  a long  sequence  of  formal 
education.  The  necessary  credentials,  as  well  as  the  rite  of  ordination,  were  necessary 
criteria  for  admission  to  the  clergy  and  the  title  of  pastor.  A clergy  member’s  influence 
as  an  “opinion  leader,”  derives  from  authority  which  is  not  inherent  or  charismatic,  but 
rather  a right  which  is  achieved  a period  of  formalized  training. 

Certainly  it  was  a calling,  I wanted  to  make  the  world  better.  But  there  was  also  a sense 
of  authority  that  I needed.  First  of  all,  I was  female.  I was  youthful  looking.  I,  I knew 
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that  in  order  to  do  anything  I was  going  to  have  to  work  within  the  system.  And  I wasn’t 
real  keen  on  that.  It  didn’t  seem  Biblical  to  me,  it  didn’t  seem  like  the  right  thing  to  do. 
But  it  seemed  like  something  that  I needed  to  do  in  order  to  do  what  I wanted  to  do  (50; 
married;  Presbyterian). 

I think  it’s  very  sad,  you  know.  God  calls,  but  man  has  to  ordain.  It  rankles  me 
somehow.  In  that,  by  virtue  of  baptism,  we’re  all  ministers.  So  to  say  that  man  has  to 
train  and  validate  and  prove  and  give  authority  is  just  a distortion  of  what  God  intended. 
But  that’s  the  world  we  live  in.  I think  I could  do  this  ministry  without  having  the  title 
and  the  authority  but  it  wouldn’t  open  doors.  I wouldn’t  get  anywhere.  It’s  so  important 
that  I have  the  title  (51;  married;  Lutheran). 

These  women  understood  the  work  of  ministry  to  be  more  of  an  innate  gift,  rather  than  a 
trained  skill.  Their  orientation  to  ministry  reflected  the  charismatic  origins  found  within 
Christianity.  Their  decision  to  attend  seminary  was  motivated  by  the  realization  that  this 
credential  is  necessary  to  be  recognized  as  a legitimate  authority.  Acquiring  the 
credentials  necessary  for  ordination  sets  clergy  apart  from  laypersons  who  wish  to  preach 
or  witness  to  others. 

As  with  other  vocations,  the  ministry  is  gender  segregated.  Gender  is  the  basis  for  the 
assignment  of  individuals  to  different  types  of  positions  within  the  church.  As  such, 
gender  becomes  the  basis  for  the  legitimacy  or  level  of  authority  bestowed  upon  these 
individuals.  In  the  past,  women  were  forced  and  today  they  are  encouraged  to  pursue 
ministries  that  are  considered  more  feminine,  such  as  teaching  Sunday  School  or 
ministering  to  youth.  Ministries  that  do  not  involve  sacraments  or  preaching  are  valued 
less  by  the  church,  and  ministers  in  these  positions  are  not  vested  with  ultimate  authority. 
They  are  expected  to  defer  to  the  ordained  minister  on  staff,  who  is  often  male.  One 
woman,  who  chose  a specialized  ministry  as  DCE,  or  Director  of  Christian  Education, 
expressed  frustration  that  her  vocation  was  taken  less  seriously  than  the  ordained 
ministry.  Her  congregation  did  not  view  her  as  a minister,  nor  was  she  addressed  as  such. 
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Well,  I wish  that  people  understood  my  calling  to  ministry.  I wish  that  people  understood 
what  a deacon  is,  that  people  understood  that  a calling  to  teaching  and  enabling  is  as  valid 
as  a call  to  preaching.  But  many  don’t.  I’ve  had  people  ask  me,  “When  are  you  going  to 
go  on  and  be  fully  ordained?  When  are  you  going  to  be  a full-fledged  minister?”  And 
that  irritates  me.  Sometimes  I think,  maybe  if  I were  an  ordained  elder,  I wouldn’t  have 
to  deal  with  that  kind  of  stuff.  Through  the  years,  I’ve  gotten  lots  of  comments  like, 

“You  seem  like  a pretty  capable  person,  why  don’t  you  go  on  to  become  a full-fledged 
minister.”  They  don’t  call  me  preacher  or  pastor  even  though  I do  those  things  (45; 
married;  Methodist). 

Another  woman  reported  that  her  involvement  with  campus  ministry  undermined  her 
authority  as  a pastor. 

I work  part-time  at  the  church  and  part-time  here  (at  the  university).  But  because  I have  a 
split  position,  I’m  regarded  as  less... important  to  the  church.  The  real  minister  is  the 
male  minister.  And  of  course,  I would  like  to  be  in  full-time  ministry  with  the  church, 
but  it  hasn’t  worked  out  yet.  But  I don’t  consider  what  I do  here  any  less  (51;  married; 
Lutheran). 

These  accounts  reveal  that  the  title  of  clergy  is  imbued  with  a very  specific  meaning. 
Ministers,  pastors,  and  priests  are  those  who  have  a full-time  paid  commitment  to  a local 
church.  Individuals  in  other  types  of  ministries,  or  those  with  part-time  appointments,  are 
supplementary,  and  do  not  command  the  same  authority  or  respect.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  women  are  much  less  likely  than  men  to  hold  traditional  full-time  pastorates. 
However,  even  women  who  hold  full-time  clergy  positions  alongside  male  clergy  are  less 
likely  to  be  viewed  as  the  “real  pastor.” 

Some  people  will  say,  “Oh,  it’s  good  that  you  give  him  a break.”  So  that  is  a woman 
thing.  I think  they  see  it  like  you’re  the  substitute.  Because  I work  with  youth  and  am 
trained  in  youth  ministry,  sometimes  I’m  just  the  youth  pastor.  And  people  will  say,  “Oh, 
she  works  with  youth.”  When  they  introduce  me,  they’ll  say  that.  Sometimes  you  get 
treated  like  you’re  not  a full  minister.  But  I think  it’s  more  of  a big  church  thing... they 
need  the  figurehead  of  the  church.  And  that’s  what  Bill  is.  He’s  our  pastor.  When  they 
say,  “Oh,  we  love  our  pastor’s  sermons,”  they’re  talking  about  him.  Even  though  we  all 
preach  (3 1 ; married;  Methodist) 
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Style  of  Ministry 

Research  participants  were  asked  to  comment  on  what  factors  had  the  greatest 
influence  on  their  style  of  ministry.  One  of  the  concerns  of  traditional  theologians  is  that 
female  clergy  will  have  a different  approach  to  ministry,  and  this  approach  will 
simultaneously  undermine  the  established  ministry  as  well  as  lower  the  prestige  of  the 
clergy  vocation.  Indeed,  among  theological  scholars,  a debate  has  emerged  which 
presents  ministry  as  potentially  gendered.  Some  argue  that  male  ministers  minister 
according  to  traditionally  masculine  qualities,  such  as  competition,  formality,  and 
reliance  on  rigid  principles,  and  women  clergy  minister  according  to  traditionally 
feminine  qualities,  such  as  cooperation,  informal  relations,  and  a flexible  approach  to 
theology  (Lehman  1993).  Previous  research  findings  in  this  area  are  mixed.  However,  in 
this  study,  virtually  all  of  the  ministers  believed  that  certain  qualities  associated  with 
being  female  had  the  greatest  effect  on  their  style  of  ministry.  Most  women  recognized 
that  their  approach  differed  from  the  male  model,  which  is  the  approach  to  which  most  of 
them  were  accustomed. 

For  the  most  part,  these  women  believed  there  is  an  identifiable  set  of  qualities  that 
can  be  labeled  “feminine,”  and  such  qualities  characterized  the  way  they  ministered  to 
their  congregations.  Several  of  them  described  their  approach  to  ministry  as  cooperative 
and  relational.  In  addition,  they  incorporated  personal  accounts  of  marriage,  divorce, 
child  rearing,  and  family  death  into  their  sermons.  In  general,  these  women  expressed  an 
egalitarian  style  of  ministry.  They  employed  various  strategies  to  relate  to  their 
parishioners  as  equals,  such  as  talking  about  their  own  shortcomings  during  sermons  or 
by  not  wearing  a traditional  clergy  robe  on  Sunday.  They  chose  to  emphasize  the 
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similarities  between  themselves  and  their  congregation,  rather  than  distinguish 
themselves,  which  traditionally  has  been  the  approach  of  male  clergy  (Lehman  1980). 

These  clergywomen  believed  their  approach  to  ministry  was  a continuation  of  a style 
they  adopted  while  in  the  church  as  laypersons  or  lay  ministers.  They  believed  religious 
commitment  was  divinely  inspired.  As  such,  inspired  persons  were  vested  with  spiritual 
authority  and  should  demonstrate  this  authority  informally  to  those  who  will  listen.  This 
approach  to  ministry  is  similar  to  the  charismatic  styles  of  our  early  Christian 
predecessors,  who  did  not  need  to  be  formally  legitimated. 

Some  of  the  women  believed  that  their  more  relational  approach  was  a strength  of 
their  ministry,  allowing  parishioners  to  feel  more  at  ease  with  them,  while  others 
questioned  this  softer  approach.  When  I asked  them  why  they  ministered  differently 
from  men,  or  why  being  female  had  a unique  effect  on  their  ministry,  the  explanations 
varied.  Some  of  the  women  vacillated  between  explanations  of  gender  socialization  and 
explanations  of  personality  or  individual  preference.  A number  of  other  factors  were 
cited,  most  of  which  could  also  be  construed  as  feminine-influence  variables,  such  as 
marriage  and  motherhood.  Several  of  them  explained  the  feminine  approach  to  ministry 
in  terms  of  complementary  roles  and  God’s  plan  for  their  lives. 

It’s  different,  and  there  are  some  things  that ...  I don’t  think  God  intended  us  to  be  equal 
in  some  ways.  You  know,  in  terms  of,  we  are  made  differently.  They  don’t  bear  children 
but  we  don’t  have,  if  you  study  physiology,  our  elbows  are  made  differently.  There’s  a 
reason  for  that.  It’s  the  nurturing  of  children.  And  my  ministry  reflects  this. . . it’s  a 
ministry  of  compassion,  rather  than  a ministry  of  control  (5 1 ; married;  Lutheran). 

I share  personal  stories  with  the  church.  The  attitude  of  the  church  seems  to  be,  your  life 
experience  enriches  your  pastoral  ministry.  Hearing  about  our  family  problems  made  it 
easier  for  them  to  talk  about  their  family  problems.  I talk  about  my  son  who’s  divorced 
and  my  alcoholic  father.  And  several  people  have  approached  me  and  said  how  helpful 
this  was  to  them  (60;  married;  Mennonite). 
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The  way  I preach  is  different.  I’ve  had  more  people  tell  me  that ...  that  I tend  to  um...I 
don’t  wear  a robe.  To  me,  to  me,  there’s  pretentiousness  about  that.  And,  and  I 
understand  that... I’ve  had  people  tell  me  that  I need  to  start  wearing  a robe  because  that 
sets  you  apart  from  other  people.  But  I respond  with.  I’m  not  supposed  to  be  apart.  It’s 
the  priesthood  of  all  believers.  God  has  called  me  to  preach  and  to  proclaim  His  word 
and  I’m  going  to  do  that  faithfully,  but  if  I’m  way  up  here  then  you’re  just  the  observer, 
and  you’re  probably  not  listening.  So,  I have  a little  music  stand  podium  and  I stand 
beside  of  it.  I’m  just  right  there  with  people.  I definitely  think  there’s  a difference  in 
approach  (49;  married;  Methodist). 

A few  of  the  women  in  the  sample  were  married  to  ministers.  Being  part  of  a dual- 
clergy couple  highlighted  the  differences  that  women  and  men  sometimes  have  in  their 
style  of  ministry.  In  such  cases,  the  women  often  reported  that  their  husband  wanted 
more  recognition  for  their  contributions  to  the  church.  The  women  were  more  content  to 
work  behind  the  scenes,  whereas  they  believed  their  husbands  relished  the  public 
recognition  and  attention  that  often  comes  with  being  a member  of  the  clergy. 

Um,  we’re  just  different  people.  And  I don’t  know  how  to  separate  my  gender  from  who 
I am.  Um,  I find  myself ...  I’m  better  at  visiting  and  I’m  better  at  one-on-one 
conversations  with  lots  of  different  age  groups.  He’s  probably  a better  preacher  and 
teacher  than  I am.  I think  his  style  is  much  more  like  the  priest,  the  figurehead...  the 
person  who  is  in  charge. . .that  you  look  to.  And  he  wants  it  that  way  (28;  married; 
Methodist). 

Mine  is  much  more  of  an  interpersonal  style  of  ministry.  And  much  more  behind  the 
scenes.  I like  to  get  things  organized  so  the  person  who  comes  after  me  won’t  have  such 
a hard  time.  I guess  it  sounds  a lot  harsher  than  I mean  it  to  ...  I don’t  have  a desire  to 
get  credit  for  what  I do  in  the  church.  My  hope  is  that  the  church  can  continue  the 
ministries  after  me.  And  I don’t  know  if  my  husband  has  that  same,  that  same,  quality.  I 
think  he  um,  he  likes  being  the  one  who  started  something.  And  I don’t  know  if  that’s 
gender  or  just  him  (31;  married;  Methodist). 

My  work  here  is  a ministry  of  teaching.  I teach  young  people  who  are  going  into 
ministry.  To  be  able  to  be  the  supportive,  encouraging  person  for  young  people  is  a real 
privilege  and  a real  job,  and  I see  it  as  a valid  ministry,  as  much  as  my  husband’s  call  to 
preach.  His  role  in  ministry  is  more  public  and  more  authoritative,  and  I think  he  needs 
that  kind  of  attention  and  authority.  He  was  in  the  military  for  a while  (44;  married; 
Methodist). 

Another  woman  reported  a similar  dynamic  with  her  male  colleagues. 
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I was  much  more  relational  than  the  other  minister.  Um,  and,  status  things  weren’t  as 
important  to  me,  being  up  in  the  pulpit  every  week.  I didn’t  feel  that  if  they  didn’t  ask 
me  to  do  the  weddings  or  the  baptism  that  it  was  a big  deal.  I think  it  was  more  important 
to  the  male  minister.  But  people  who  preach,  especially  men  I think,  have 
this... frustrated  actor  thing.  They  want  that  recognition.  I just  didn’t  have  it  (37; 
married;  Presbyterian). 

One  woman,  who  was  in  a co-pastorate  with  two  men,  felt  that  their  collaborative 

approach  to  ministry  demonstrated  a kind  of  family  connection  to  the  congregation, 

especially  the  children.  She  described  herself  as  the  one  who  mothers  the  congregation. 

The  wonderful  thing  is  the  children.  The  children  have  no  idea  that  there  are  some  places 
in  the  world  where  there  aren’t  women  pastors.  So,  that’s  a great  thing.  The  children  see 
Mr.  Chuck  and  Miss  Jenny  and  they  see  that  on  a consistent  basis.  And  they  see  the  kind 
of  warmth  we  are  giving  the  congregation.  And  half  the  children  in  the  church  think 
we’re  married  to  each  other,  (laughs)  They’ll  see  me  at  the  store  and  they’ll  say, 
“Where’s  Mr.  Chuck?”  And  I’ll  say,  “Mr.  Chuck  is  home  with  Miss  Katie.”  And  they’ll 
say,  “Who’s  Miss  Katie?”  And  I’ll  say,  “Well,  that’s  his  wife.”  I like  what  that  feels  like 
to  the  children.  Cause  what  they’re  doing  is  imprinting  family  on  us.  They  see  us  as 
mother  and  father.  We  represent  female  and  male  love  to  them.  And  I love  that  I can 
mother  the  congregation  that  way  (44;  married;  Methodist). 

It  was  common  for  these  women  to  describe  the  church  in  family-like  terms,  putting 
themselves  in  the  role  of  the  mother,  and  seeing  the  congregation  as  children  who  need 
their  help.  Unfortunately,  this  approach  to  relationships  is  typical  of  women,  who  often 
put  others’  needs  before  their  own.  For  women  clergy,  the  result  is  sometimes  burnout 
and  depression. 

What  I like  most  about  ministry  is  also  what  drives  me  away  from  it.  Having  to  be  there 
for  everyone  all  the  time,  and  as  a female  member  of  the  clergy,  I am  often  assigned  or 
volunteer  for  simple  administrative  tasks,  like  taking  notes  or  making  phone  calls.  Little 
things,  but  it  wears  you  out  after  a while  (49;  married;  Methodist) 

I love  to  take  care  of  people.  But  I have  still  have  an  obligation  to  care  for  my  husband 
and  children,  and  there  just  isn’t  enough  time  to  satisfy  everyone.  So,  you  really  get 
burned  out  (43;  married;  Methodist) 

Often,  women  told  me  that  their  main  purpose  in  being  in  ministry  was  to  assist  others 
with  life  crises,  rather  than  to  correct  or  scold.  Furthermore,  they  did  see  this  as  a 
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deviation  from  the  male  approach  to  ministry,  and  not  necessarily  a desirable  one.  One 

woman  identified  her  style  of  preaching  as  more  comforting  than  commanding,  and  she 

seemed  to  bemoan  her  feminine  approach  as  inadequate.  More  than  a few  women 

seemed  apologetic  that  their  style  of  ministry  was  not  commanding  or  authoritative  as  it 

should  be,  or,  as  men’s  style  would  be.  They  believed  that  this  approach  was  more 

acceptable  when  they  were  filling  traditionally  feminine  roles  within  the  church,  such  as 

Christian  Educator,  but  less  so  in  the  traditionally  masculine  role  of  pastor. 

As  I’ve  observed  my  male  colleagues...  I’m  probably  more  concerned  or  too  concerned 
about  people  feeling  comfortable  or  at  ease,  which  is  kind  of  a feminine  trait. 
Hospitality’s  a big  thing  for  me.  I like  to  serve  people  and  create  groups  and  welcome 
people,  and  that  seems  different  than  my  male  colleagues.  I think  my  sermons  are  a little 
different...  I talk  a lot  about  women’s  ways  of  thinking.  I might  look  at  a scripture 
different  than  a man  might.  I talk  a lot  about  female  characters  from  the  Bible.  It’s 
definitely  different  from  the  preachers  I grew  up  with,  and  I’m  not  sure  it’s  what  people 
want  to  hear,  or  what  most  people  would  see  as  effective.  I prefer  to  lead  quietly,  I guess 
(54;  married;  Presbyterian). 

I think  I’m  warm,  and  my,  my  goal  in  preaching  a sermon,  no  matter  what  the  subject,  is 
to  tell  the  people  that  God  is  with  them.  That  God  is  here.  So,  the  presence  of  Christ  in 
their  lives  is  sort  of  my  theme,  which  is  a comforting  one.  I don’t  do  “you’re  bad 
people”  (shaking  her  finger  at  me).  The  sermon  isn’t  the  place  to  do  that.  Now,  men 
aren’t  afraid  to  do  that.  I’m  very  hesitant  to  be... I don’t  like  conflict  and  controversy. 
Sorry,  that  just  isn’t  me.  I grew  up  in  the  20s  and  30s  and  40s,  when  women  weren’t 
very... so  I’m  not  very  forceful  (73;  widowed;  Presbyterian). 

Not  having  any  female  role  models  in  ministry  had  a significant  impact  on  the  way 

these  women  approached  their  congregations.  The  attempt  to  reconcile  the  style  of 

ministry  they  were  accustomed  to  with  the  style  they  believed  they  should  adopt  as  clergy 

made  some  of  them  anxious  and  apprehensive  about  their  ministries.  One  woman 

described  her  earliest  years  of  preaching  as  a “male  minister  in  a skirt.” 

I think  because  all  of  my  role  models  were  male,  I tried  to  be  a male  minister  in  a skirt. 
And  when  I first  started  to  preach. . .I’m  on  staff  with  two  other  fantastic  clergy.  And  I 
listened  to  them  and  I learned  from  them.  The  senior  pastor  is  an  extraordinary  preacher. 
And  yet  what  I was  doing  was  trying  to  model  after  him  too  much. . .the  way  he  preached. 
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He’s  an  ex-jock,  loves  sports,  and  can  rattle  off  the  1961  Yankees  line-up.  You  know, 
that’s  very  natural  for  him.  And  I’m  a natural  storyteller.  But  I was  trying  to  tell  his 
stories.  I’d  be  working  on  a sermon  and  I would  try  to  tell  one  of  his  stories.  I wasn’t 
um,  I wasn’t  really  preaching  out  of  my  own  voice  (45;  married;  Methodist). 

Another  woman  reported  that  she  frequently  second  guessed  her  style  of  ministry,  a 

tendency  she  described  as  a “feminine  thing.”  It  was  clear  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  these 

women  recognized  that  their  style  of  ministry  differed  from  what  they  had  witnessed  as 

parishioners  and  from  they  believed  was  expected  of  them  from  church  officials. 

Oh,  definitely.  Definitely.  I think  that  there  are  times,  you  know,  when  I second-guess 
myself.  I go  back  to  that  old  way  of  thinking,  you  know.  I catch  myself  being  weak  and 
worrying. . .it’s  such  a feminine  thing.  But  yeah,  I think  that  being  a woman  and  being  a 
single  mom  and  having  that  fortitude  to  force  ahead... and  yes,  I do  use  that  in  my 
sermons  and  I use  my  life  experience  in  my  sermons,  yes  (53;  divorced;  Lutheran). 

However,  attempts  at  preaching  or  otherwise  acting  masculine  were  not  well  received 

either.  Several  women  reported  that  they  were  questioned  for  dressing  too  masculine  or 

for  demonstrating  masculine  qualities,  such  as  assertiveness.  One  young  minister  related 

an  experience  in  which  she  was  chastised  by  a male  colleague  for  not  stating  her  opinion 

often  enough,  but  was  later  reprimanded  by  this  same  individual  for  “getting  angry.” 

Thus,  these  clergywomen  were  doubly  disadvantaged.  On  the  one  hand,  they  believed 

that  their  feminine  approach  to  ministering  was  unwelcome  by  some  within  the  church, 

who  expected  a more  authoritative  style  from  them  as  pastors.  On  the  other  hand,  when 

they  attempted  to  mimic  the  masculine  approach  they  had  witnessed  for  many  years,  they 

were  chastised  for  not  being  feminine  enough,  or  for  not  being  genuine. 

I usually  don’t  come  at  it  from  a hard-nosed,  fire  and  brimstone  approach.  But  once,  I 
remember,  I did  a pretty  forceful  sermon.  And  a gentleman  came  up  to  me  later  and 
accused  of  me  of  trying  to  imitate  the  male  minister  I had  replaced  (45;  married; 
Presbyterian). 
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These  women  experienced  considerable  conflict  over  what  they  felt  the  church  actually 
needed,  in  terms  of  ministry,  and  what  they  had  seen  as  lay  persons,  or  what  they 
believed  was  expected  of  them. 

One  woman,  who  founded  her  own  church,  felt  that  many  of  the  churches  in  the 
community  were  losing  membership  because  they  were  not  meeting  people’s  needs. 
While  she  did  not  describe  these  failing  churches  as  “masculine,”  or  “male-biased,”  she 
did  use  terms  that  reflect  the  male  model  of  ministry  as  a reference  point  for  both  how 
they  functioned  as  churches  and  how  she  did  not  want  her  church  to  function.  She 
criticized  what  she  called  “mega-churches,”  with  their  emphasis  on  quantity  rather  than 
quality.  For  instance,  she  disapproved  of  the  business-like  character  of  many  churches 
today,  where  the  focus  is  on  fund-raising  and  increasing  membership,  which  she  believed 
was  alienating  to  most  people.  She  now  leads  a ministry  that  she  describes  as  “personal,” 
and  dealing  with  “life’s  difficulties.”  Interestingly,  she  also  reported  that  her  church 
attracted  a large  number  of  husbands  and  fathers  who,  she  believed,  were  disillusioned 
with  more  traditional  ministries. 

When  we  came  here  to  start  this  church,  it’s  a new  church,  only  two  years  old.  It  was  just 
us,  there  were  no  other  pastors  to  provide  leadership,  which  is  unusual.  So,  I just  started 
visiting  all  the  churches,  I visited  the  Catholic  churches,  the  Baptist  churches,  everything. 
Cause  I thought,  if  we  want  to  reach  people  who  don’t  have  a church  home  yet,  I want  to 
know  what’s  already  out  there,  that  they’re  not  choosing.  And  I saw  some  very 
impersonal  and  judgmental  ministries,  which,  often  don’t  attract  or  keep  people  who  are 
seeking  spiritual  solace.  And  so  what  we  ended  up  putting  together  is  a church  which  is 
pretty  casual  and  deals  on  a personal  level  with  life’s  difficulties  (44;  married; 

Methodist). 

Clearly,  many  of  the  ministers  believed  that  being  a woman  influenced  their  approach 
to  ministry.  Some  of  them  attributed  the  differences  to  things  they  believed  were  innate 
in  females,  such  as  the  ability  to  nurture,  while  others  believed  that  certain  social 
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experiences,  such  as  marriage,  motherhood,  and  divorce  were  crucial  to  their  outlook, 
their  preaching,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  interacted  with  laypersons.  Furthermore, 
many  of  them  believed  that  this  relational  approach  was  an  advantage  that  women  clergy 
had  over  men,  offering  parishioners  a more  realistic  view  of  ministers  as  people.  But 
others  questioned  their  approach,  comparing  it  to  the  style  of  male  clergy  they  had 
observed  for  many  years.  The  lack  of  female  role  models,  along  with  the  church’s 
assumptions  about  women’s  competency  as  clergy,  made  them  question  their  ability  to 
function  effectively  as  ministers. 

Disillusionment  with  Ministry 

Many  of  the  women  I spoke  with  expressed  ambiguous  feelings  about  their 
satisfaction  with  ministry.  When  I asked  what  they  liked  most  about  the  vocation,  all  of 
them  responded  that  the  experience  of  being  welcomed  into  the  most  private  areas  of 
peoples’  lives  was  by  far  the  most  rewarding  part.  Many  of  them  said  they  felt  privileged 
or  honored  to  be  of  help  during  difficult  times.  However,  for  most  of  them,  these  kinds 
of  events  were  few  and  far  between.  The  daily  responsibilities  of  being  a pastor  were 
generally  described  as  unfulfilling  and  monotonous.  Often,  this  incongruence  between 
their  expectations  and  the  realities  of  the  vocation  became  apparent  while  attending 
seminary.  However,  in  many  instances,  even  these  most  unrewarding  aspects  were 
euphemistically  described  as  part  of  the  calling.  I asked  one  woman  whether  or  not  she 
ever  described  the  ministry  as  a job. 

Only  on  the  bad  days,  (laughs)  There  certainly  are  some  practical  aspects  to  it  that  make 
it  feel  like  a job.  Although  even  in  that,  every  part  of  the  job  still  has  a calling  to  it. 
Sometimes  I’ll  go  to  the  church  early  and  set  up  the  chairs  and  that’s  when  it  starts  to  feel 
like  a job.  But  when  I’m  in  the  room  setting  up  the  chairs,  I feel  the  Lord  leading  me  to 
pray  for  the  people  who  are  going  to  occupy  those  chairs  in  an  hour.  And  then  it 
becomes  a calling,  so  it  never  really  loses  its  calling  nature.  So  even  when  you’re  doing 
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those  practical  things  like  turning  on  the  heat  early,  it’s  still  part  of  the  calling  (44; 
married;  Methodist). 

The  structure  of  ministry  as  a system  of  rational-legal  authority  led  to  disillusionment 
and  disappointment  with  the  experience  of  ministry.  Many  women  reported  that  their 
expectations  and  their  personal  style  of  ministry  conflicted  with  the  expectations  and  the 
structure  of  the  church. 

I was  in  a couple  of  larger  churches  before,  and  I felt  like  the  life  was  being  sucked  out  of 
me,  because  of  all  the  administrative  duties.  I went  to  the  bishop  and  told  him  I was 
losing  my  passion  for  ministry.  I was  developing  a maintenance  mentality.  If  I’m  not 
really  doing  something,  really  making  a change,  I can’t  stick  around.  Even  though  I do 
some  administrative  stuff,  I do  a lot  with  the  people,  and  that’s  what  I wanted  to  be.  And 
I tell  people,  when  it  gets  so  busy  that  I’m  staying  in  the  office,  then  I don’t  want  a real 
office.  Get  me  a laptop  and  a cell  phone.  I want  to  be  out  with  the  people  (43;  married; 
Methodist). 

Well,  to  me  God  is  bigger  than  the  structure  of  the  church,  than  the  church  hierarchy. 
Some  male  ministers  that  I have  worked  with  forget  that.  They  are  so  caught  up  in  the 
administrative  end  of  things  (52;  married;  Methodist). 

Some  women  reported  that  their  biggest  disappointment  with  ministry  was  the 
bureaucracy  of  the  church.  Many  women  talked  about  being  burdened  with  committee 
work  and  administrative  responsibilities,  as  well  as  the  frustration  of  having  to  go  through 
the  hierarchy  of  the  church  for  approval.  One  woman  described  the  church  as  “over- 
administered.” When  asked  about  the  worst  aspect  of  being  a minister,  several  women 
replied: 

Well,  the  church  is  supposed  to  be  for  the  people.  This  is  why  I entered  the  ministry. . .to 
help  people  and  to  advise  people  on  their  spiritual  journey.  But  the  church  is  one  of  the 
most  over-administered  organizations  I know.  It’s  difficult  to  do  the  work  of  Christ  when 
you  constantly  have  to  break  through  the  walls  of  men  (45;  married;  Methodist). 

So,  when  I graduated  from  Candler. . .it  was  like  any  theology  school,  it  was  a little 
disappointing.  It  was  all  information,  very  little  in  the  way  of  spirituality  or  personal 
growth.  It  was  very  rare  that  you  ever  heard  of  anyone’s  spiritual  life.  By  the  time  you 
got  done  with  it,  you  were  so  busy  taking  courses,  writing  papers,  you  know,  I had  fallen 
out  of  my  pattern  of  prayer  (71 ; married;  Methodist). 
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Women  were  dissatisfied  with  ministry  for  a number  of  reasons,  most  of  which  can  be 

traced  back  to  the  way  in  which  the  ministry  is  structured,  including  expectations  for  how 

the  work  of  the  ministry  should  be  carried  out.  Since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 

century,  the  ordained  ministry  has  been  associated  almost  exclusively  with  men.  One  of 

the  outcomes  is  that  the  responsibilities  of  clergy,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  should 

be  executed,  has  inherited  a masculine  bias.  That  is,  relationships  between  clergy  and 

parishioners  as  well  as  among  clergy  have  taken  on  a character  that  most  would  describe 

as  masculine.  Clergy  are  expected  to  guide  and  assist  parishioners,  but  at  the  same  time, 

to  keep  a distance  from  them,  maintaining  a stance  of  unemotional  authority.  Kanter 

(1975)  refers  to  this  as  the  “masculine  ethic”  of  rationality.  Organizations  that  possess  a 

masculine  character  or  culture  reject  processes  that  are  characteristically  feminine,  such 

as  the  expression  of  emotion  or  processes  associated  with  reproduction.  Such 

characteristics  are  “suspect,  stigmatized,  and  used  as  grounds  for  control  and  exclusion” 

(Acker  1990:  152).  In  fact,  one  woman  I interviewed  reported  that  an  Episcopalian 

bishop  refused  her  ordination  in  the  early  1970s  on  grounds  that  her  menstrual  cycle 

would  interfere  with  or  taint  the  sacrament  of  Holy  Communion. 

And,  one  of  the  things  the  bishop  said  to  me.  Oh,  this  really... I wanted  so  badly  to  be 
ordained,  well  I was  ordained  a deacon  after  six  years,  but  they  wouldn’t  make  me  priest. 
The  bishop  asked  me,  “Betty,  what  if  you  are  having  your  menstrual  period,  whose  blood 
will  it  be  up  there,  yours  or  Christ’s?”  I think  I had  to  pretend  all  of  these  things  didn’t 
exist. . .the  sexual  harassment  by  the  bishop,  it  was  very  painful.  I think  for  a long  time  I 
denied  it.  And  then  as  I grew  more  affirming  and  accepting  of  who  and  what  I was,  I 
began  to  resent  the  hell  out  of  it.  For  a long  time,  I was  unaware  of  that  power  (73; 
widowed;  Presbyterian). 

Most  of  the  women  in  this  study  believed  that  the  expectations  of  distance  and 
authority  conflicted  with  their  opinions  of  how  the  congregation  could  best  be  served. 
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They  believed  sharing  with  the  congregation  in  this  way  helped  to  break  down  barriers, 
such  as  the  misconception  that  ministers  lead  uneventful  or  perfect  lives.  In  addition, 
they  felt  this  would  help  them  establish  more  egalitarian  relations  with  churchgoers.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  women  comprise  a larger  proportion  of  church  membership  and 
congregational  attendance  than  do  men.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  clergywomen  are 
helpful  to  women  in  these  congregations  in  two  regards.  First,  girls  and  women  benefit 
just  by  having  a female  in  a visible  position  of  leadership.  Secondly,  the  self-disclosure 
that  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  women’s  ministry  is  an  important  part  of  seeing  this 
leader  as  an  accessible  person  and  peer. 

In  summary,  none  of  the  women  I spoke  with  were  dismissive  of  the  influence  of 
gender  on  their  style  of  ministry.  Their  awareness  of  this  as  a significant  influence  on 
their  vocation  reflects  the  gendered  nature  of  the  ministry  itself.  Women  entering  into  the 
ordained  ministry  are  entering  into  a masculine  space  whereas  male  ministers  operate 
within  a framework  that  has  been  constructed  by  and  for  men  for  many  centuries.  Not 
only  did  the  process  of  rationalization  strengthen  men’s  hold  on  ministry;  it  also  created  a 
model  of  clergy-lay  relationships  that  is  formal  and  detached.  Simply  stated,  the 
rationalization  of  religion  de-emphasized  spirituality  as  a personal  or  relational 
experience. 

Women  in  ministry  often  find  that  the  expectations  of  the  clergy  role  conflict  with 
their  prior  experiences  of  lay  ministry  as  well  as  their  sense  of  what  ordained  ministry 
should  be  like.  Thus,  women  clergy  experience  a heightened  sense  of  self-awareness  as 
women.  Conversely,  it  is  unlikely  that  male  clergy  would  perceive  that  their  style  of 
ministry  would  be  similarly  affected  by  their  location  as  men.  Nor  would  they 
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experience  the  same  kind  of  dissonance  between  their  approach  to  ministry  and  what  they 
believed  was  expected  of  them  or  what  would  be  most  effective  for  congregations.  This 
incongruence  between  their  ideal  of  ministry  and  their  feeling  of  how  the  church  expects 
them  to  minister  was  a factor  the  degree  to  which  these  clergywomen  were  satisfied  with 
their  experiences  as  ministers. 

Gender  Bias  Dynamics 

Policy  changes  regarding  the  ordination  of  women  have  been  heralded  by  some  as  a 
major  victory  in  the  struggle  for  women’s  equality.  However,  the  effect  of  such  policy 
changes  was  simply  to  prevent  certain  denominations  from  categorically  and  overtly 
denying  women  access  to  ordination  because  they  are  women.  As  with  other  forms  of 
discrimination,  the  real  basis  for  denial  of  opportunities  is  often  cloaked  behind  a number 
of  “legitimate”  explanations.  Policy  changes  merely  opened  doors  to  women,  allowing 
them  access  to  a hostile  environment,  but  did  little  to  improve  ideologies  in  the  church 
regarding  the  value  of  women. 

Women,  especially  those  who  work  in  male-dominated  environments,  are  likely  to  be 
the  objects  of  stereotypical  thinking  (Kanter  1977).  As  out-group  members  within  an  in- 
group context,  clergywomen  are  engaged  in  a continuous  struggle  to  measure  up  to 
unattainable  ideal.  Their  efforts  to  prove  competency  to  their  colleagues,  along  with  their 
low  levels  of  representation  among  ministers,  makes  clergy  women  highly  visible  to 
those  around  them.  Gender  bias  dynamics  refers  to  interactions  that  draw  attention  to 
gender  when  it  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  job,  task,  or  interaction  at  hand 
(Martin,  Reynolds  and  Keith  2002).  One  type  of  gender  bias  is  simply  the  belief  that 
women’s  performance  will  be  inadequate  when  compared  to  the  performance  of  men. 
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Many  of  the  women  in  this  study  believed  that  church  officials  and  laypersons  were 
generally  suspicious  of  their  abilities  as  women.  Therefore,  they  felt  pressure  to  not  only 
meet  but  also  exceed  ordinary  expectations. 

The  expectations  are  higher.  It’s  like  the  differences  between  expectations  for  mothers 
and  fathers.  Anything  the  father  does  is  appreciated,  and  if  he  isn’t  present,  it’s  assumed 
he’s  doing  something  more  important.  Mom  is  always  supposed  to  be  available  (48; 
married;  Lutheran). 

Some  of  the  women  in  this  sample  reported  a kind  of  gender  bias  in  which  church 

officials  feared  that  women  clergy  had  a “hidden  agenda,”  involving  subversive  rhetoric 

and  liberal  theology.  For  instance,  a few  women  reported  that  search  committees  directly 

questioned  their  motives  for  being  in  the  ministry.  There  was  a fear  that  clergywomen 

are  feminists  who  are  primarily  motivated  by  the  opportunity  to  reinterpret  and  rewrite 

theology.  I asked  one  woman,  who  was  questioned  about  her  allegiance  to  feminism 

during  an  ordination  hearing,  whether  she  identified  as  a feminist. 

No,  and  I have  always  served  in  small  towns,  and  that  wouldn’t  go  over  very  well 
anyway.  I mean,  here,  it  would  definitely  be  looked  down  on.  In  seminary,  I brushed  up 
against  that,  and  I just  wasn’t  comfortable  with  it  at  all.  I just  don’t  support  a lot  of  what 
they’re  for.  Once  on  a committee  meeting  for  my  ordination,  one  of  the  bishops  asked 
me,  “Where  do  you  stand  on  the  feminist  issue?”  Someone  turned  to  him  and  asked  him 
why  he  didn’t  ask  the  male  candidates  that.  So,  I kind  of  got  off  the  hook  (42;  married; 
Methodist). 

Feminist  theologians  are  divided  on  how  to  best  equalize  the  church.  While  some 
women  believe  that  churches  simply  need  time  to  adjust  to  policy  changes,  others  believe 
that  a full  transformation  is  necessary  (Ruether  1985).  In  other  words,  women  cannot 
simply  participate  or  serve  as  accomplices  to  male  dominance  in  the  church.  Rather, 
feminist  theologians  and  clergy  have  an  obligation  to  reinterpret  scripture,  particularly 
those  involving  gender  roles.  If  such  changes  are  unaccepted  by  mainstream  religion, 
women  have  no  choice  but  to  form  separate  churches  that  embrace  an  inclusive  theology. 
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This  radical  approach  is  uncommon,  however,  and  all  of  the  women  who  were  confronted 
with  such  accusations  adamantly  denied  them. 

Another  type  of  gender  bias  involved  the  belief  that  women  ministers  embrace  a belief 
system  that  is  contrary  to  established  doctrine.  In  other  words,  churches  have  been 
reluctant  to  allow  women  to  preach  for  fear  that  what  they  will  teach  will  be  unorthodox 
(Weidman  1981).  The  women  who  encountered  this  expressed  disbelief  and  disgust  that 
their  intentions  were  being  questioned. 

I was  surprised  at  the  assumptions  of  inferiority  and  potential  heresy.  I noticed  in  my 
first  appointment  that  the  question  asked  about  new  male  pastors  is,  “Can  he  preach?” 
While  the  question  raised  for  female  pastors  is  “Does  she  preach  the  gospel?”  As  though 
we  women  might  be  preaching  outside  the  parameters  of  Christian  doctrine  and  theology 
(73;  widowed;  Presbyterian). 

Well,  some  of  the  people  on  my  committee  asked  me  what  my  preaching  style  was.  They 
veiled  it  as  wanting  to  know  how  loud  and  how  long  I preach,  but  later  they  asked  me 
about  my  beliefs.  It  was  more  of  a concern  over  whether  or  not  I was  preaching  the 
gospel  (57;  married;  Methodist). 

Since  “clergy  woman”  is  a relatively  new  social  location,  the  expectations  for  such 
women  are  unclear.  Women  in  ministry  are  sometimes  subjected  to  ambiguous,  hostile, 
or  conflicting  expectations.  This  conflict  derives  from  the  inability  to  link  the  statuses  of 
“woman”  and  “minister.”  Consequently,  parishioners  and  church  officials  may  make 
clergy  men  or  clergy  wives  the  reference  group  for  clergy  women.  For  instance,  one 
woman  reported  that  her  style  of  ministry  was  equated  with  that  of  a minister’s  wife,  and 
thus,  devalued  by  the  other  pastors,  who  were  men. 

In  the  early  years,  it  was  very  stressful  being  the  “only  one,”  and  the  first  one  in  an 
appointment.  I just  felt  my  approach  to  ministry  was  being  questioned  at  every  turn.  In 
those  days,  older  male  ministers  would  say  to  me,  “I  don’t  know  why  you  get  paid  for 
what  you  do.  My  wife  does  what  you  do.”  I used  to  say,  “Well,  I wish  I had  a wife”  (52; 
married;  Methodist)! 
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More  commonly,  these  clergywomen  believed  they  were  being  compared  to  clergymen. 
Such  a comparison  resulted  in  a lose-lose  situation  for  many  of  them.  Some  of  the 
women  reported  being  criticized  for  not  being  assertive  enough,  while  others  were 
accused  of  being  too  feminine. 

In  our  culture,  assertive  women,  and  especially  assertive  women  ministers  are  not  nice 
people.  And  that’s  something  I continue  to  work  on.  Uh,  one  of  the  men  who  co-chaired 
the  committee  that  called  me  to  the  Church,  he  was  away  with  me  at  camp  last  week. 
When  I turned  to  him  and  was  clear  and  direct,  and  somewhat  assertive,  it  was  late  at 
night,  and  he  made  the  same  point  for  the  fourth  time,  and  it  didn’t  relate  to  what  we  were 
talking  about,  and  I turned  to  him  and  said,  “I  heard  what  you  said,  I disagree,  and  I don’t 
think  it’s  relevant  to  what  we’re  talking  about.”  And  he  looked  at  me  and  said,  “Well, 
you  don’t  have  to  get  mean  about  it!”  And  I told  him,  “You  are  one  of  the  people  who 
told  me  to  be  more  assertive”  and  he  said,  “Not  with  me.”  And  I just  walked  away.  I 
really  wanted  to  smack  him.  Are  you  on  my  side  or  not  (29;  married;  Presbyterian)? 

Finally,  another  more  blatant  type  of  gender  bias  had  to  do  with  physical  appearance. 

A relatively  common  complaint  for  these  women  was  that  they  were  being  judged  on 
physical  appearance  in  a way  that  male  clergy  were  not.  Not  only  were  role  expectations 
for  women  clergy  unclear,  but  also  expectations  for  dress  and  appearance  were 
contradictory  and  troublesome.  Historically,  when  formal  barriers  to  discrimination  were 
eliminated,  employees  constructed  informal  barriers  to  prevent  genuine  integration  in  the 
workplace.  For  instance,  male  employees  may  openly  criticize,  persecute,  or  assault 
female  coworkers  with  the  goal  of  driving  them  out  (Eisenberg  1998).  One  way  that  men 
may  undermine  or  sabotage  women’s  success  in  male-dominated  occupations  is  by 
drawing  attention  away  from  their  intellectual  competence  to  their  physicality.  In  many 
societies,  women  have  been  dehumanized  and  compartmentalized  into  a collection  of 
body  parts  (Bordo  1995).  Focusing  on  the  body  seems  to  be  a strategy  of  male  resistance 
through  which  women’s  accomplishments  are  trivialized  and  their  contribution  to  the 
workplace  is  reduced  to  being  ornamental.  The  preoccupation  with  clothing  reflected  a 
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basis  tension  about  female  leadership  in  the  church,  and  some  of  the  comments  bordered 
on  sexual  harassment. 

One  of  the  worst  things  that  has  happened  to  me  is...  once  when  I was  greeting  people 
after  church,  a man  came  up  to  me  and  said,  “What  do  you  wear  under  your  robe?”  I was 
so  appalled  I didn’t  say  anything  (5 1 ; married;  Presbyterian). 

I don’t  look  like  what  people  think  a female  pastor  should  look  like.  And  that  was  a real 
hard  thing  to  accept.  When  I first  became  aware  of  it. . .1  mean,  people  were  very 
gracious  about  it.  I had  professors  in  seminary,  saying,  “You’re  too  beautiful  and  young 
to  be  a minister.”  They  were  trying  to  be  complimentary  about  it.  And  they  were  trying 
to  warn  me.  But  I am  getting  older  every  day,  so  now  it’s  getting  easier,  (laughs)  So, 
I’ve  got  a double-edged  sword.  People  aren’t  sure  if  they  like  women  ministers,  and  they 
don’t  think  they  should  look  like  me  when  they  show  up.  So...  (44;  married;  Methodist). 

Some  women  reported  that  dressing  feminine  made  others  question  their  ability  to  lead. 

It  was  early  on  Sunday,  and  I was  getting  ready  for  my  sermon.  I had  a dress  on  and  one 
of  my  male  colleagues  walked  into  the  office  and  told  me  that  I would  not  be  taken 
seriously  with  a dress  on...  that  I’d  better  change  if  I wanted  any  respect  from  this 
congregation.  It  wasn’t  even  that  visible. . .it  was  under  my  robe  (49;  married;  Methodist) 

Well,  in  the  beginning,  I felt  like,  I better  let  the  church  know  that  I’m  not  a militant  or  a 
radical  feminist,  so  I was  probably  overly  feminine.  I always  wore  dresses  or  skirts,  and  I 
talked  about  marriage  and  having  children  a lot.  But  then  I found  that  people  were 
questioning  my  ability  to  lead.  They  didn’t  see  me  as  a pastor  (3 1 ; married;  Methodist). 

Some  women,  however,  attributed  the  concern  with  their  attire  to  their  status  as  a 

minister,  more  than  to  being  a woman.  Although,  it  seems  unlikely  that  wearing  a red 

shirt  or  tie  would  provoke  the  same  type  of  uproar. 

I remember...  it  was  Valentine’s  Day.  We  were  all  supposed  to  wear  red.  The  only  red  I 
have  is  a red  silk  dress.  I mean,  it  was  decently  long.  But  they  were  all  surprised  that  the 
minister  wore  red.  I had  people  telling  me  that  I wasn’t  supposed  to  wear  that. . .how 
could  I wear  that?  There’s  some  Southern  Baptist  thing  where  women  don’t  wear  red.  I 
don’t  get  that.  I’m  from  the  North.  Um,  but,  once  they  got  to  know  me,  I don’t  think  it 
mattered  so  much.  But  I think,  it  wasn’t  because  I was  a woman  minister. . . it  was 
because  I was  a minister.  And  it’s  hard  for  other  people,  sometimes,  to  see  you  as  a 
minister  and  a person.  But  I don’t  know  that  that’s  directly  related  to  women  (37; 
married;  Presbyterian). 
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Often,  I was  told  that  acts  of  discrimination  or  gender  bias  were  not  rooted  in  sexism, 

but  could  be  attributed  to  other  factors,  such  as  age  or  marital  status.  It  is  certainly 

possible  that  being  an  unusually  young  minister  is  difficult  whether  you  are  male  or 

female.  But  one  wonders  whether  a young  male  who  makes  the  decision  to  enter 

seminary  after  college  would  be  praised  for  his  idealism  and  dedication  to  such  an 

altruistic  vocation.  Some  women  actually  seemed  to  rebuff  my  suggestions  of  sexism  by 

constructing  other,  more  legitimate  explanations  for  differential  treatment.  The  following 

remarks  are  in  response  to  a question  I asked  about  gender  discrimination  in  the  church. 

I do  think  some  of  it’s  there.  I think  in  particular,  there  are  some  men  in  power  in  my 
present  call  that,  uh,  both  staff  members  as  well  as  lay  people,  who  don’t  deal  with 
women  well.  And  therefore,  some  things  . . . they  treat  me  . . . they  don’t  include  me  in 
decisions,  things  like  that,  urn,  in  ways  that  can  easily  be  explained  because  I’m  just  the 
associate.  I’m  the  young  one  and  I don’t  know  much.  But  I think  maybe  if  I were  a male 
who  was  my  age,  with  my  level  of  experience,  I would  be  included  in  more  (28;  married; 
Presbyterian). 

I will  say  the  one  thing  I had  trouble  with,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  being  a woman, 
it  had  to  do  with  being  single  . . . was  their  attitude  about  giving  me  a raise.  I remember 
one  time,  someone  saying,  “Well,  maybe  you  and  Josh  will  get  married.”  I said,  “Well, 
that’s  fine,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.”  And  I think  too,  when  I left  that  church,  and 
I and  other  people,  tried  to  tell  him  that  I was  underpaid  for  an  associate.  And  the  person 
they  called  to  replace  me  was  paid  about  $20,000  more.  Of  course,  their  argument  was 
that  he  was  older  and  he  was  married.  He  was  actually  going  through  a divorce  (40; 
married;  Presbyterian). 

Marital  Status.  Historically,  marital  status  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  success  of 
male  clergy  (Niebuhr  and  Williams  1956).  Marriage  suggests  to  a church  that  a male 
candidate  is  stable  and  adequately  supported.  Church  officials  have  used  marital  status 
as  one  criterion  by  which  they  screen  prospective  clergy.  Clergy  wives  are  viewed  as  a 
valuable  resource  for  both  the  clergy  person  as  well  as  the  church.  Clergy  wives  have 
been  expected  to  provide  emotional  support  to  husbands,  as  well  as  complete 
responsibility  for  housework  and  childcare.  Thus,  being  married  is  an  important 
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consideration,  in  light  of  the  public  nature  of  ministers’  families,  and  the  high 
expectations  placed  upon  them  (Mace  and  Mace  1981).  However,  an  equally  important 
consideration  of  married  clergymen  is  the  potential  contribution  their  wives  will  make  to 
the  church.  Some  studies  reveal  that  clergy  wives  may  actually  contribute  up  to  forty 
hours  per  week  in  unpaid  work  to  the  church  (Greenbacker  and  Taylor  1991).  Therefore, 
churches  have  an  economic  interest  in  hiring  married  candidates. 

However,  expectations  for  female  clergy  have  been  less  clear.  Few  studies  have 
considered  the  effects  of  marital  status  on  female  clergy.  However,  in  one  quantitative 
study  of  Episcopalian  priests,  it  was  found  that  while  marriage  and  children  had  strong 
positive  effects  on  the  career  outcomes  of  men,  these  variables  had  very  little  effect  on 
the  outcomes  of  women.  The  results  suggest  that  it  is  gender,  and  not  marital  status,  that 
lowers  women’s  chances  for  success  within  the  ministry  (Nesbitt  1995). 

In  this  study,  women  did  seem  to  experience  a gender  bias  that  was  related  to  their 
marital  status.  However,  the  effect  of  marital  status  on  career  experiences  and  outcomes 
was  ambiguous.  What  was  clear  is  that  the  women  believed  marital  status  influenced 
others’  perceptions  of  them.  However,  the  influence  was  both  positive  and  negative.  For 
example,  many  women  believed  that  being  married  and  having  children  was  an  asset  to 
their  ministry,  but  not  for  the  reasons  typically  associated  with  male  clergy.  Being 
married  functioned  as  an  asset  for  women  in  two  ways.  On  the  one  hand,  being  married 
symbolically  affirmed  women’s  acceptance  of  the  traditional  family.  It  has  been  shown 
in  this  study,  as  well  as  others,  that  part  of  the  fear  that  surrounding  women  clergy  is  that 
they  are  motivated  by  a feminist  agenda.  Being  married  and  having  children  may  be 
comforting  to  church  leaders  who  are  looking  to  preserve  the  status  quo. 
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In  another  sense,  being  married  seemed  to  abate  concerns  surrounding  women’s 

sexuality.  For  centuries,  Christian  denominations  have  denied  women  access  to 

ordination  based  on  an  understanding  of  women’s  natures.  Throughout  Christendom, 

men’s  natures  have  been  characterized  as  predominantly  intellectual,  whereas  women’s 

natures  were  described  as  sexual  and  carnal  (Lindley  1996).  This  characterization  is  at 

odds  with  the  desired  character  of  those  entering  the  clergy.  A few  of  the  women  I 

interviewed  had  been  divorced  during  a period  of  their  tenure  as  clergy.  They  believed 

that  their  status  as  divorced  women  was  difficult  for  church  leaders  and  lay  persons  to 

accept,  primarily  because  they  were  uneasy  about  the  possibility  of  a female  pastor  dating 

and  becoming  intimately  involved  with  a man.  Being  divorced  may  have  added  to  the 

uneasiness,  as  this  signaled  both  failure  at  marriage  and  sexual  experience  to  the  church. 

I went  through  a divorce  a few  years  after  I came  here.  That  was  a big  part  of  the 
problem  for  me,  I think.  People  couldn’t  understand  why  I couldn’t  make  my  marriage 
work.  To  be  a woman  is  bad  enough,  but  a divorced  woman  is  worse,  because  nobody 
wants  to  believe  you  might  get  involved  with  another  man  (40;  married;  Lutheran). 

While  being  married  was  preferred  for  these  women,  in  some  cases,  it  was  used 

against  them  as  well.  It  was  not  seen  as  problematic  for  married  women  to  be  ministers; 

it  was  seen  as  problematic  for  married  women  to  consider  entering  the  ministry.  Some 

women,  for  example,  were  chastised  for  abandoning  their  husbands  and  children. 

Um,  the  Episcopal  Church  was  the  first  church  with  a priestly  tradition,  with  a 
sacramental  life,  with  the  apostolic  succession  to  ordain  women.  So,  it  was  a radical 
thing  to  do.  And  um,  in  those  early  years,  there  were  a lot  of  women  who  were  divorced. 
Either  when  they  began  the  process  or  somewhere  along  the  way.  And  there  were  lots  of 
people  who  said  to  me,  “Well,  your  marriage  ending  is  certainly  a sign  that  God  doesn’t 
want  you  to  do  this”  (45;  married;  Episcopalian). 

Well,  there  were  some  people  who  were  very  threatened  by  the  fact  that  I was  a single 
woman  in  ministry.  And  there  were  some  people  that,  um,  there  were  some  people  that 
when  I decided  to  go  into  ministry  that  came  to  me  and  told  me  how  could  I possibly  do 
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that . . .how  could  I leave  my  children. . . it  was  the  wrong  thing  to  do . . .1  was  a bad  mother. 
So,  there  was  part  of  that  (44;  married;  Presbyterian). 

In  several  areas,  including  style  of  ministry,  personal  appearance,  and  marital  status, 
these  women  faced  dual  expectations.  They  were  criticized  for  being  too  feminine  or  for 
trying  to  act  masculine.  Single  or  divorced  women  faced  hostility  and  personal 
judgments,  while  married  women  were  chastised  for  having  a lack  of  commitment  to 
their  families.  De  Beauvoir  was  a key  figure  in  introducing  the  concept  of  woman  as 
“other”  (De  Beauvoir  1949).  Throughout  most  of  history,  ideals  surrounding 
temperament,  activity,  or  reasoning  have  been  built  upon  a male  model.  This  masculine 
worldview  has  continued  to  influence  perceptions.  Females  are  the  embodiment  of  all 
that  is  opposite  to  this  ideal.  Hence,  daily  experiences  for  women  are  saturated  not  only 
with  normal  challenges  but  also  the  constant  pressure  to  live  up  to  an  ideal  that  is 
constructed  as  opposite  to  them.  Ironically,  while  feminine  qualities  continue  to  be 
devalued  and  rejected,  women  who  attempt  to  possess  or  master  masculine  qualities  are 
equally  ridiculed.  This  underscores  a central  point  of  this  study,  that  women  who  seek  to 
master  a male  area  of  expertise,  often  face  dual  or  incompatible  expectations  that  make  it 
difficult  to  succeed,  or  create  the  impression  of  a poor  fit. 

Encounters/Interpretations  of  Discrimination 

One  of  the  primary  goals  of  this  study  is  to  examine  to  what  extent  women  in  ministry 
interpret  their  experiences  within  ministry  in  terms  of  a the  gender  institution  as  well  as 
the  ways  in  which  they  modify  or  accommodate  their  styles  of  ministry  to  this 
framework.  By  gender  institution,  I am  referring  to  the  perspective  that  gender  is  a set  of 
complex  relations,  bolstered  by  ideologies,  and  operating  at  both  the  macro  and  micro 
levels  (Martin  2001).  Thus,  the  gender  institution  affects  both  the  opportunities  available 
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to  clergywomen  within  the  church,  as  well  as  the  expectations  for  behavior  and 
temperament  that  confront  them  on  a daily  basis.  Feminist  standpoint  theory  suggests 
that  women  are  more  aware  of  gender  as  factor  in  the  ordering  of  everyday  life. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  study,  I was  fairly  certain  that  most  of  these  women  would 

attribute  negative  experiences  in  the  ministry  to  patriarchy.  Indeed,  most  of  the  women 

did  report  incidents  of  gender  bias  or  gender  discrimination.  Acts  of  discrimination 

occurred  on  both  the  micro  and  macro  levels  of  the  church.  Macro-level  discrimination 

took  the  form  of  women  being  blocked  from  ordination,  “promotions”  to  senior  pastor,  or 

not  getting  a “second  call,”  which  typically  is  the  church  to  which  a minister  will  commit 

the  longest  period  of  service.  It  was  more  common  for  the  older  ministers  to  report 

difficulty  landing  initial  positions  or  “getting  a call,”  as  it  is  referred  to  in  the  ministry. 

Younger  women  reported  greater  difficulty  getting  a second  call.  Presumably,  churches 

are  open  to  women  ministers  on  a short-term  basis  but  are  leery  of  women  who  might 

decide  to  remain  with  the  church  on  a long-term  basis.  I asked  one  woman  whether  or 

not  she  had  any  difficulty  obtaining  a permanent  clergy  position. 

I’m  frustrated  by  the  glass  ceiling  that  exists.  I have  watched  the  women  in  my  annual 
conference  make  choices  for  their  families  and  children  only  to  suffer  economically  and 
with  appointment  options.  I was  given  a $5,000  pay  cut  because  a church  they  appointed 
me  to  did  not  want  a woman  pastor  (40;  married;  Methodist). 

Women  are  not  seriously  considered  for  what  we  call  the  cardinal  parishes.  And  that’s 
where  the  big  salaries  are.  Of  94  parishes  in  the  Atlanta  area,  there  are  only  5 women 
who  are  called  rectors.  The  parishes  just  don’t  call  women.  It’s  a call  system.  And  um, 
parishes  have  generally  been  afraid  to  call  women  as  rectors.  The  larger  the  parish,  the 
less  likely  they  are  to  call  women.  Because  those  women  would  have  tremendous  power 
and  they  would  be  near  the  top  of  the  church  hierarchy,  except  for  bishops  (45;  married; 
Episcopalian). 

In  a few  cases,  discrimination  took  the  form  of  blatant  misogyny,  reflecting 
indignation  over  women’s  trespassing  into  the  clergy.  Women  were  especially 
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vulnerable  to  criticism  when  they  were  engaged  in  the  most  masculine  aspects  of 
ministry,  preaching  or  presiding  over  the  sacraments. 

One  time  when  I was  serving  communion  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  a woman  took  the 
chalice  and  forced  it  into  my  hand  and  scratched  me  so  I had  blood  in  my  hand.  The 
chalice  had  a little  chip  in  it.  She  really  thought  it  was  evil  of  me.  A lot  of  people 
thought  I was  evil  (73;  widowed;  Presbyterian). 

When  I was  at  another  church  here  in  town,  I had  been  there  two  weeks,  and  a man 
comes  out  after  the  sermon,  and  he  says,  “I  just  need  to  tell  you  that  I believe  the  Bible. 

I said,  “Great,  so  do  I.”  He  stood  there  for  15  minutes  telling  me  how  women  should  not 
be  up  there  preaching,  how  I was  not  doing  what  God  had  told  me  to.  I don’t  think  it’s 
always  that  blatant,  sometimes  it’s  more  subtle  (53;  married;  Presbyterian). 

However,  many  of  the  women  were  reluctant  to  describe  their  experiences  within 
ministry  as  gender  discriminatory.  Furthermore,  many  of  them  were  skeptical  and  hostile 
regarding  feminist  efforts  to  correct  gender  bias  in  the  churches.  Often,  they  were 
defensive  when  I questioned  them  about  disadvantage  and  discrimination,  even  after  they 
acknowledged  these  as  realities  of  the  vocation.  Many  of  the  women  I spoke  with  chose 
to  deny,  ignore,  or  minimize  gender  discrimination  in  the  church.  One  way  that  these 
women  deflected  attention  away  from  discrimination  was  by  focusing  on  the  divine 
nature  of  their  callings.  For  these  women,  the  challenges  of  being  a woman  in  ministry 
were  overshadowed  by  their  intense  commitment  to  ministry,  and  their  belief  that  God 
called  them  to  this  vocation.  This  belief  is  critical  to  understanding  women’s 
commitment  to  the  ministry,  and  their  sometimes  uneasy  relationship  with  feminism. 

This  underscores  an  important  point  of  feminist  standpoint  theory:  that  women  s 
subordinate  location  in  the  sex/gender  system  may,  but  does  not  always,  result  in  a 
gender-sensitive  lens,  also  known  as  a “feminist  consciousness”  (Martin,  Reynolds  and 
Keith  2002). 
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While  the  women  acknowledged  that  the  church  had  a history  of  male  dominance,  the 
exclusion  of  women  was  often  placed  in  the  context  of  other  abuses  such  as  financial,  and 
not  singled  out  as  a unique  feature  of  organized  religion.  The  intense  personal 
connection  with  the  vocation  as  well  as  the  commitment  to  Christian  theology  seemed  to 
act  as  an  impediment  to  the  identification  of  misogyny  in  the  Church.  Thus,  the  church  is 
a unique  organizational  context  in  which  a feminist  consciousness  may  conflict  with  the 
Christian  consciousness. 

In  addition  to  the  perception  that  ministry  is  a calling  is  the  perception  that  it  is  not 
work.  Rather,  the  church  is  a sacred  space  where  theology  overrides  policies  and 
practices  regarding  gender  equity.  Thus,  these  women  were  seldom  critical  of  their 
vocation  or  the  people  within  it.  It  was  common  for  women  to  talk  about  the  patriarchal 
history  and  structure  of  the  church,  but  in  the  abstract,  viewing  their  male  colleagues  as 
outside  and  unsupportive  of  male  dominance  in  the  church.  Many  of  them  interpreted  the 
barrier  to  their  success  as  clergywomen  to  the  nebulous  presence  of  a male-dominated 
institution,  rather  than  to  actual  individuals. 

Well,  the  church  says  we’re  equal  but  in  the  practicality  of  living  it  out,  we’re  not  really. 
It’s  the  female  thing.  And  it’s  just  the  fact  that,  for  generations,  females  were  not  aloud 
to  do  that.  It  takes  time  to  change  habits  in  people.  So,  I don’t  think  it’s  intentional, 
necessarily.  They’re  steeped  in  tradition.  I think  it’s  the  churches  out  there.  It’s  very 
hard  to  find  a church  that  will  accept  a woman.  There  just  not  ready.  They’re  not  in  a 
place  where  they  look  at  a woman  as  the  prophet  of  God.  I don’t  think  it’s  any  different 
than  in  the  secular  world.  It’s  not  that  the  men  in  the  church  don’t  want  women  to  be 
equal. . . they’re  just  not  there  yet.  The  church  isn’t  there  yet,  you  know  (5 1 ; married; 
Lutheran)? 

During  many  of  the  interviews,  it  was  apparent  that  for  these  ministers,  service  to  God 
took  precedence  over  any  hardships  or  inequalities  of  the  job  itself.  Attributing  their 
location  as  ministers  to  divine  forces  allowed  these  women  to  assign  responsibility  to 
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God  and  to  relive  themselves  of  certain  obligations,  such  as  the  struggle  against  sexism. 

For  example,  some  women  expressed  a belief  that  this  was  where  “they  were  supposed  to 

be,  no  matter  how  difficult.”  And  many  of  them  were  actually  quite  defensive  of  the 

value  and  legitimacy  of  the  Christian  ministry.  I sensed  that  even  my  questions  regarding 

inclusive  language  and  feminist  transformation  were  perceived  as  hostile  and  ungrateful. 

I asked  the  women  whether  or  not  they  used  inclusive  language  as  a part  of  their  ministry. 

I don’t. ..not  in  sermons.  I always  refer  to  people  as  inclusive.  And  that’s  a shift  from  the 
past  when  we  always  talked  about  the  sons  of  God  and  good  Christian  men  rejoice  and  all 
that.  And  I went  to  Emory  which  is  very  inclusive  language  oriented  and  I had  to  write 
all  my  papers  with  God  as  inclusive.  But  you  know  what. . . Jesus  gave  me  permission 
when  he  called  his  father  Abba,  which  means  daddy.  He  called  his  father  “Abba”  which 
is  a male  gender  word.  The  words  he  chose  were  male  gender-related.  I understand  the 
issues  that  people  were  abused  by  their  fathers  and  that’s  a negative  word,  but  that  still 
does  not  justify  the  total  elimination  of  those  words  from  our  vocabulary.  The  feminist 
attempts  to  change  our  language,  our  churches,  our  relationships  with  men  are  just  not 
welcome  everywhere,  definitely  not  by  those  who  believe  the  scriptures  (44;  married; 
Methodist). 

Do  I sometimes,  in  a context  other  than  a pulpit,  refer  to  God  as  She,  yes.  But  not  in  the 
pulpit.  There  I’m  not  to  have  an  agenda.  There,  I proclaim  the  Gospel.  I do  not  always 
use  masculine  pronouns,  which  can  make  your  rhetoric  a little  bit  stilted... “God  revealed 
God’s  self,”  who  really  talks  like  that?  And  it’s  interesting  because  people  assume  when 
you’re  a woman,  you’re  going  to  have  a feminist  agenda... I get  that  a lot,  so  it  doesn’t 
surprise  me  that  you  would  ask  that  (54;  married;  Lutheran). 

Some  women  chose  to  ignore  or  overlook  discrimination  because  it  was  too 

disheartening  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  happening  within  the  church,  a place  that  many 

of  them  looked  to  as  a haven  from  the  injustices  of  the  outside  world. 

If  it  has  been  there.  I’ve  tried  to  ignore  it.  I’ve  tried  not  to  go  into  the  church  worrying 
about  that.  I think  that  would  take  up  too  much  of  my  time  and  my  thoughts.  I try  to  go 
in  thinking,  I’m  a pastor.  Urn,  and  I’m  going  to  do  the  best  that  I can.  I’m  just  gonna 
pretend  that  this  is  not  going  to  be  a problem  for  anybody.  I’m  not  going  to  go  in  there 
with  guns  blazing,  saying  you  have  to  accept  me.  I’m  just  going  to  be  me.  But  it  would 
also  be  hard  for  me  to  acknowledge  that  it  happens  here.  This  is  supposed  to  be  a place 
people  go  for  refuge  from  things  like  that,  so  I like  to  think  that  it  wouldn’t  happen  here 
(28;  married;  Methodist). 
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I have  a fairly  low  tolerance  for  being  able  to  deal  effectively  with  people  treating  me 
differently  because  I’m  a female.  And  so  I’ve  made  a lot  of  choices,  well,  I choose  on 
occasion,  to  not  think  about  the  fact  that  this  has  happened  because  I’m  a woman.  That 
would  paralyze  me  emotionally  and  psychologically,  and  so,  I find  some  other  way  to 
explain  it,  like  this  person  is  just  a jerk,  instead  of  this  person  hates  women.  And  I think 
that  if  you  talked  to  my  mother  she  would  have  some  different  opinions  about  different 
times  that  people  have  treated  me  in  a manner  that  I saw  as  unfit.  Uh,  she  would 
probably  tell  you  that  more  of  it  has  to  do  with  me  being  a woman  than  I would  (29; 
married;  Presbyterian). 

Another  common  response  was  to  “demonize”  themselves.  In  other  words,  they  believed 
themselves  to  be  out  of  place,  and  therefore  expected  and  excused  a certain  amount  of 
intolerance.  Several  of  them  recognized  that  they  were  more  accepted  because  their 
church  had  already  had  a woman  pastor. 

The  males  that  I work  with  are  very  open.  They  have  handled  working  with  a woman 
very  well.  I’ve  proven  myself,  so  the  senior  pastor  treats  me  like  an  equal.  I knew  it 
would  be  hard  for  them  in  the  beginning  ...  to  accept  me  doing  what  they  do  (45; 
married;  Methodist). 

I’m  the  third  woman  to  serve  in  my  church,  so  I kind  of  have  a feeling  that  they’re  just 
over  it  (46;  married;  Methodist). 

I’ve  been  accepted  by  this  church,  but  I know  that  part  of  it  is  the  woman  who  was  here 
before.  She  got  them  ready  for. . .having  a woman  do  this  sort  of  thing.  So,  by  the  time  I 
got  here,  they  were  pretty  okay  with  it  (44;  married;  Presbyterian). 

However,  some  women  were  taken  aback  by  the  overt  sexism  they  encountered  in  the 

ministry.  Furthermore,  their  frustration  was  often  framed  in  terms  of  the  juxtaposition  of 

sexism  with  Christian  ideals.  In  other  words,  because  they  were  functioning  in  an 

environment  that  they  believed  should  encourage  tolerance  and  mutual  respect,  gender 

bias  was  experienced  as  especially  demoralizing. 

I knew  that  a lot  of  churches  still  have  never  had  a woman  pastor,  but  we  have  also  been 
ordaining  women  for  several  decades,  so  I kind  of  expected  more  acceptance  than  I got. 

It  also  irks  me  that  those  within  the  church  preach  a message  of  mercy  and  tolerance,  but 
at  the  same  time  practice  a policy  of  prejudice  and  unfairness  towards  women  (73; 
widowed;  Presbyterian). 
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Other  women  talked  about  the  discrimination  they  faced  when  working  alongside  a 
male  minister  or  as  part  of  a dual-clergy  couple.  For  women  in  ministry,  being  a sole 
pastor  has  both  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Clergy  who  are  solely  responsible  for  an 
entire  congregation  do  bear  an  enormous  responsibility,  as  there  is  no  one  else  who  can 
assist  with  committee  work,  church-related  disputes  or  emergencies,  or  simply  relieve 
some  of  the  pressure  of  weekly  preaching.  On  the  other  hand,  women  in  solo  pastorates 
may  benefit  from  being  the  only  authority  in  the  church.  In  this  study,  women  in  co- 
pastorates were  sometimes  relegated  to  responsibilities  normally  associated  with  a 
receptionist,  such  as  typing  and  filing.  Furthermore,  one  minister,  who  was  co-pastoring 
a church  with  her  husband,  talked  about  the  ways  in  which  church  members  tried  to 
circumvent  her  to  reach  her  husband. 

My  husband  and  I are  co-pastors.  Here  at  my  present  congregation,  well,  the  people  in 
the  congregation  respect  me,  but  there  were  some  who  had  to  come  to  the  realization  that 
we  are  in  equal  ministry... that  he  doesn’t  get  more  pull  than  I do.  I can  remember  an 
instance  once  when  a young  lady  called,  and  I gave  her  the  answer,  but  she  didn’t  like  it, 
and  she  called  my  husband.  He  said,  “Excuse  me,  but  I think  you  just  talked  to  Pastor 
Jones,”  and  she  said  “Yes,”  and  he  said,  “Well,  whatever  she  said  goes.”  So,  there  is  that 
(50;  married;  Lutheran). 

At  my  first  call,  it  was  awful.  I was  pastoring  along  with  two  older  male  clergy.  Neither 
of  them  was  very  accepting  or  happy  about  having  a woman  tag  along.  When  our 
receptionist  was  ill,  I ended  up  having  to  do  some  of  the  typing  and  filing  for  that  week, 
while  they  went  off  to  conference  events  (48;  married;  Methodist). 

As  many  studies  have  shown,  traditionally  women  married  to  clergy  were  expected  to 
fill  a number  of  unpaid  obligations  within  the  church.  However,  it  appears  that 
clergywomen  married  to  clergymen  are  also  expected  to  play  the  role  of  the  clergy  wife. 
Traditional  gender  role  expectations  continue  to  place  a significant  burden  on  women 
married  to  clergymen.  In  this  study,  all  of  the  women  who  were  part  of  a dual-clergy 
couple  expressed  concern  over  the  common  assumption  that  the  church  of  one  spouse, 
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often  the  husband’s,  could  rely  on  the  other  spouse  to  fill  in  with  church-related 
obligations. 

Um,  we’re  trying  to  get  it  so  it’s  not  like  getting  two  for  one.  Um,  we  found  out  after 
some  stuff  happened  that  some  folks  had  expected  me  to  take  over  a Bible  study  class. 
Someone  left  and  they  just  assumed  that  I would  take  it  over.  But  they  didn’t  ask  me  and 
they  didn’t  know  that  I’m  not  someone  who  is  going  to  go  in  and  take  something  over, 
especially  in  the  first  year  (50;  married;  Lutheran). 

One  woman,  who  had  been  in  a dual-clergy  marriage,  talked  about  the  reluctance  of  the 

church  to  assist  them  in  finding  a position,  with  the  thought  that  their  career  would 

conflict  or  pose  a challenge  to  their  husband’s  career.  When  asked  about  the  role  of  the 

preacher’s  wife,  many  women  talked  about  the  enormous  obligations  placed  on  them. 

Oh,  my  gosh,  the  wives  make  the  chicken  salad  and  the  cole  slaw,  they  dish  it  up,  they 
shake  everyone’s  hand.  I remember  in  Buffalo,  the  bishop  would  say,  “Oh,  we  don  t 
want  to  lose  you.”  The  bishop  wouldn’t  let  me  go,  and  you  wanna’  know  why?  He  said, 
“Your  place  is  at  Bill’s  side.  I don’t  want  to  have  a divorce,  and  you  have  to  go  to  church 
with  your  husband.”  Now,  that  is  such  ancient  logic,  it  is  such,  such  crap!  (laughs)  At 
any  rate,  I was  sick  for  a long  time  after  that,  it  was  just  one  thing  after  another. . .1  know 
it  was  all  psychological  stuff  (73;  widowed;  Presbyterian). 

On  the  other  hand,  some  women  felt  that  they  were  well  received  by  their 

congregations.  For  example,  one  woman  believed  her  uniqueness  as  female  clergy  made 

her  more  valuable  to  their  conference. 

It’s  really  interesting.  In  rural  Alabama,  they  don’t  have  many  female  ministers, 
especially  women  that  itinerate.  Um,  they  need  people  like  me.  So,  I have  been  treated 
by  the  system  as  kind  of  someone  they  want  to  show  off  (29;  married;  Methodist). 

Several  women  attributed  their  acceptance  and  success  to  the  proportion  of  women  in  the 

congregation  and  the  numbers  of  people  who  were  dealing  with  personal  crises, 

especially  family-related  crises.  These  women  believed  that  church  members  felt  more 

comfortable  with  them,  which  assisted  the  process  of  ministering  and  personal 


counseling. 
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What  happened  was  that  there  were  so  many  people  in  the  congregation  who  were 
experiencing  divorce,  and  in  that  particular  congregation,  there  were  a lot  of  women  who 
were  highly  educated  and  had  careers,  there  was  actually  a lot  of  support  there  (43; 
married;  Presbyterian). 

I’ve  always  felt  that  my  ministry  was  enhanced  by  being  a parent.  It  increased 
identification  with  families  and  caused  me  to  develop  more  family  and  parenting 
ministries  (57;  married;  Methodist). 

Finally,  a few  women  reported  that  their  greatest  opponents  were  middle-aged  and  older 
women  in  the  congregation.  Seeing  a woman  in  the  pulpit  every  day  challenged  their 
beliefs  about  the  roles  of  women  and  men,  the  authority  of  clergy,  as  well  as  their 
personal  choices. 

I have  had  more  problems  with  women  my  own  age,  being  real  true  antagonists,  than  I’ve 
had  with  men.  I usually  find  that  it’s  the  result  of  their  own  baggage.  It’s  got  to  do  with 
the  perceived  roles,  with  how  they  view  a pastor.  Sometimes  pastor  wanna-bes  who 
haven’t  done  it  themselves.  Sometimes,  those  women  marry  a pastor,  that’s  how  they  get 
that  kind  of  power  (53;  married;  Lutheran). 

Well,  a lot  of  the  resistance  I’ve  faced  comes  from  other  women,  not  from  men.  Women 
who  can’t  accept  a female  authority  figure... and  maybe  knowing  that  they  could’ve  done 
something  else  (49;  married;  Presbyterian). 

I think  it’s  a more  subtle  problem  for  women.  It,  it,  um,  especially  older  women.  I think 
it  makes  them  wonder  about  the  choices  they  made  in  their  own  life.  And  makes  them 
wonder  about  the  choices  they  didn’t  have  (45;  married;  Episcopalian). 

Family  Resistance.  Discrimination  against  women  in  ministry  is  qualitatively  different 

from  other  forms  of  gender  discrimination  in  that,  many  people  do  not  recognize  the 

exclusion  of  women  from  ordination  as  discriminatory.  As  Nesbitt  (1997)  argues, 

churches  use  theological  arguments  to  justify  gender  exclusion.  Therefore,  the  public  is 

more  likely  to  support  women’s  exclusion  in  this  arena  than  they  would  for  other  areas, 

such  as  in  the  military  or  more  traditional  areas  of  the  labor  market.  For  these  women, 

this  double  standard  of  discrimination  became  apparent  while  dating  their  husbands,  who 
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openly  expressed  their  belief  that  women  should  not  be  allowed  to  pursue  the  ordained 
ministry. 

I felt  my  calling  to  ministry  through  my  older  teen  years  and  in  college  when  I started 
seriously  dating  the  man  I married.  We  had  some  long  talks  about  women  in  ministry. 
And  he  um,  had  grown  up  the  son  of  an  Air  Force  chaplain  and  seen  all  male  chaplains, 
and  um,  we  had  some  heated  discussions  about  whether  women  should  be  pastors.  You 
know,  he  thought,  you’re  doing  the  education  thing,  that’s  more  traditional.  But  we  had 
these  discussions  about  why  women  shouldn’t  be  ministers,  and  it  always  came  down 
to. . .that  he  had  never  seen  one.  I’ve  seen  him  kind  of  work  through  that  (44;  married; 
Methodist). 

He  had  been  married  previously  and  it  was  messy.  So,  we  had  to  really  talk  through  it, 
my  being  a minister.  He  was  brought  up  Baptist  and  it  wasn’t  Southern  Baptist,  it  was 
one  of  these  cults.  So,  he  had  to  work  some  of  that  out  in  his  head.  He  really  prayed 
about  it  and  asked  God  what  to  do.  He  said  one  day  in  church,  God  asked  him,  “Well, 
what  do  I say  about  women  ministers?”  And  the  Bible  isn’t  really  against  it  (45;  married; 
Methodist) 

Some  women  were  discouraged  from  entering  the  ministry  by  their  family  members. 
Many  of  these  women  entered  seminary  later  in  life,  making  the  ministry  a second  career. 
Thus,  many  of  them  had  children  when  they  began  seminary.  Often,  they  were 
condemned  for  abandoning  their  families. 

Well,  at  first,  it  was  like. . .you  can’t  possibly  do  that.  My  mother  was  like,  “Oh,  you 
can’t  leave  those  children.”  Part  of  it  was  I was  staying  with  my  brother.  He  had  a little 
child  that  they  wanted  me  to  influence  over.  Looking  back,  I don’t  know  how  I did  it.  I 
hired  a woman  to  come  and  cook  for  us,  that’s  how  (71 ; married;  Methodist). 

Well,  we’re  divorced  now.  My  ex  is  proud  of  my  accomplishment,  but  he  never  gave  any 
financial  support  to  my  educational  expenses.  He  didn’t  really  support  me.  If  I hadn’t 
divorced,  I would  not  have  become  a minister  which  led  to  my  self-worth  and  respected 
value  as  a woman  of  integrity  (70;  divorced;  Methodist). 

Gender  discrimination  is  a real  obstacle  for  women  in  the  ordained  ministry.  The 

women  in  this  study  reported  various  levels  of  discrimination  that  were  based  in  gender 

prejudice.  However,  most  of  the  women  I spoke  with  were  tenacious  in  their 

commitment  to  Christian  ministry,  and  reluctant  to  condemn  the  church’s  exclusionary 

policies.  Some  women  did  acknowledge  that  the  church  has  a history  of  patriarchy,  but 
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their  arguments  were  couched  in  a criticism  of  the  institutional  church,  not  individuals 
working  within  the  institution,  or  the  gender  substructure  of  the  institution.  Furthermore, 
many  women  were  protective  over  the  church  and  their  place  in  it.  Most  did  not  support 
feminist  attempts  to  change  the  organizational  culture  of  the  church.  Rather,  they  seemed 
resigned  to  their  secondary  status  as  women  clergy.  I argue  that  their  hesitation  in 
supporting  transformative  efforts  within  the  church  originate  in  their  understanding  of  the 
ministry.  Many  people,  especially  those  who  are  religiously  active,  do  not  acknowledge 
links  between  church  policies  and  practices  and  secular  policies.  Exclusionary  arguments 
are  framed  in  scriptural  terms,  which  cannot  be  challenged.  Theological  justifications 
erase  the  element  of  unfairness  or  inequality  from  exclusion.  Furthermore,  clergywomen 
are  on  display.  Hence,  they  may  be  reluctant  to  display  an  inclusive  language  or  theology 
that,  as  we  have  seen,  may  be  interpreted  as  heretical. 

Work/Family  Conflict 

Work/family  conflict  has  been  noted  as  a significant  problem  facing  clergywomen 
(Shehan,  Schultz  and  Wiggins-Frame  1999;  Wiggins-Frame  and  Shehan  1994).  Many  of 
the  women  I interviewed  felt  that  this  was  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  of  being  in 
ministry.  Some  women,  however,  seemed  irritated  by  my  question  because  for  them, 
ministry  is  not  a role  that  can  be  compartmentalized  from  other  areas  of  life.  To  them,  it 
is  not  a role  at  all.  Rather,  it  is  a calling  and  a personal  commitment.  Therefore,  they  felt 
that  their  obligation  to  it  was  constant. 

The  work  absorbs  any  time  that  I do  not  intentionally  set  apart.  You  called  it 
work/family  conflict,  but  they’re  really  one  in  the  same,  cause  when  you’re  a minister, 
your  work,  your  church,  is  your  family,  so  you  really  have  a time  crunch  when  it  comes 
to  family  time  (42;  married;  Methodist). 
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The  continuous  nature  of  ministry  had  a negative  effect  on  both  families  and  personal 
lives.  The  time  “crunch”  originated  from  two  sources.  One  is  the  nature  of  ministers’ 
work  and  the  unavoidable  reality  that  much  of  what  they  are  required  to  do  is 
unpredictable.  For  instance,  several  women  shared  stories  of  assisting  families  through 
times  of  illness  and  death.  Having  the  ability  to  function  with  people  on  such  a close 
level  was  seen  as  a rewarding  in  one  sense.  On  the  other  hand,  such  events  were  often 
unexpected  and  untimely.  Being  on-call  placed  a burden  on  family  life. 

The  second  source  is  the  structure  of  the  ministry  as  a gendered  career.  In  the  past,  the 
problem  of  work/family  conflict  was  often  explained  in  terms  of  gender  socialization,  and 
the  resulting  roles  of  women  and  men  in  the  home.  However,  it  is  now  recognized  that 
the  spheres  of  paid  and  unpaid  work  coalesce  to  reproduce  and  reinforce  gender  relations. 
Work/family  conflict  may  be  explained  by  the  gender  substructure  of  the  workplace 
(Acker  and  Van  Houten  1992).  In  the  case  of  clergywomen,  the  ministry  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  structured  according  to  assumptions  regarding  a gendered  division  of 
labor.  By  their  own  admission,  these  women  did  not  have  the  support  of  “clergy  wives,” 
and  this  deficiency  was  perceived  as  an  impediment  to  both  work  and  family  satisfaction. 
In  most  cases,  women  described  their  husbands  as  helpful,  but  acknowledged  that  their 
support  was  limited  by  the  normative  expectations  of  the  masculine  role. 

Interestingly,  many  of  the  women  described  their  marriages  as  equitable,  even  though 

their  comments  regarding  the  division  of  labor  did  not  reflect  this.  Also,  it  seemed  that 

women’s  perceptions  of  their  husbands’  contributions  were  inflated  by  their  previous 

division  of  labor,  in  which  the  wives  assumed  almost  all  of  the  housework. 

I would  say  it’s  pretty  equal.  Actually,  we  have  a very  interesting  split.  He’s  the  cook. 
I’m  the  cleaner.  He  pays  the  bills  and  I organize  what  goes  where.  And,  so  we  have  a 
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very  thorough  split.  We  finally  broke  down  this  year,  with  me  being  pregnant  and  having 
morning  sickness,  we  broke  down  and  hired  someone  to  clean  the  house.  We  decided 
life’s  too  short  to  deal  with  all  of  this.  Before  I got  this  position,  I did  a lot  more,  so  yes, 
it’s  more  even  now  (29;  married;  Methodist). 

From  the  perspective  of  the  women,  however,  the  husbands  perceived  their  actions  as 
highly  accommodating.  One  woman  disagreed  that  the  ministry  was  a two-person  career, 
arguing  that  clergywomen’s  husbands  do  not  participate  to  any  great  extent  in  their 
wives’  ministries. 

I do  not  think  of  my  career  as  a two-person  one  at  all.  I don’t  believe  my  husband 
participates  any  more  in  church  than  he  normally  would.  My  husband  takes  a somewhat, 
but  not  very,  active  role  in  the  family.  Well,  if  you  ask  my  husband,  he  would  tell  you 
that  he  does  a lot,  but  that  is  certainly  a myth!  I have  been  and  am  still  the  primary 
caregiver  for  our  children.  I check  the  homework,  cook  virtually  all  of  the  meals,  and 
though  my  husband  does  a few  household  chores,  they  are  only  done  when  he  gets 
around  to  it... at  his  convenience.  I put  the  kids  to  bed,  do  all  of  the  shopping  for 
everything,  keep  tabs  on  schedules,  and  am  the  parent  who  puts  in  all  the  appropriate 
appearances  at  the  school.  It’s  amazing  when  you  think  about  it. . .how  much  we  as 
women  accept  or  take  for  granted  is  ours  just  because  we  are  women  (44;  married; 
Episcopalian). 

In  fact,  the  amount  of  compromise  and  support  perceived  by  husbands  was  often  a source 
of  resentment  and  marital  tension.  Several  women  indicated  that  it  was  difficult  for  their 
husbands  to  accept  their  decision  to  enter  seminary  and,  in  at  least  one  instance,  led  to 
divorce. 

When  I decided  to  go  into  ministry,  it  complicated  our  lives  because  in  order  for  me  to  do 
that,  my  family  stayed  in  Florida  and  I moved  to  Atlanta,  Georgia,  which  is  where  the 
closest  seminary  was.  So,  there  was  a three-year  period  of  significant  separation,  and  that 
was  really  a hard  thing.  It  was  difficult  for  him... it  was  difficult  because  he  had  to  care 
for  the  children.  So,  practically,  it  changed  his  life.  I was  changing  my  role,  I was 
becoming  a colleague  and  theologically  we  were  in  different  camps.  Where  I had 
supported  his  theological  position  and  his  work  for  years,  suddenly  I began  my  own  work 
and  I had  my  own  theological  perspectives  and  that  was  not... they  weren’t  compatible. 
And  so,  it  wasn’t  long  after  I graduated  from  seminary  that  we  divorced  (44;  married; 
Presbyterian). 

Many  women  believed  that  their  decision  to  enter  ministry  was  the  source  of  two 
types  of  marital  strain.  First,  the  decision  altered  the  identities  of  both  wives  and 
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husbands.  Husbands’  identities  were  shaken  as  their  wives  gained  the  prestige  and 

legitimacy  of  ordained  clergy.  At  times,  husbands  were  resentful  of  this  newfound  status 

and  fulfillment  it  seemed  to  bring.  On  the  other  hand,  some  women  felt  that  their 

husbands  were  supportive  of  their  desire  to  enter  ministry,  but  were  uncomfortable  with 

themselves  as  ministers’  spouses.  In  some  cases,  the  challenge  to  husbands’  identity  was 

simply  the  result  of  a relocation  required  for  the  wife’s  job  placement.  All  of  the  married 

women  reported  their  husbands  as  employed  or  retired.  Therefore,  the  wives’  decision  to 

enter  seminary  and  seek  ordination  brought  about  a significant  change  in  the  role 

expectations  of  both  spouses.  Many  women  were  transitioning  from  full-time 

homemakers  or  part-time  workers  to  full-time  ministry.  Simultaneously,  many  men  were 

transitioning  from  sole  provider  to  co-provider,  and  in  some  cases,  to  being  unemployed. 

Um,  when  we  first  came  here,  everything  seemed  very  fine.  And  then  we  had,  we  had,  a 
lot  of  tension  between  us  at  the  end  of  the  summer.  And  it  all  came  out  that  he  didn’t 
have  a role.  We  were  fussing  at  each  other,  and  I wondered,  now  what  is  this  about? 

Um,  he  needed  a role,  an  identity.  He  had  a lot  of  good  professional  things  going  on,  but 
when  we  got  down  here,  it  hit  him  how  much  he  was  giving  up.  I was  feeling  irritated 
that  he  had  opinions  about  how  I did  my  work.  And  he  wanted  to  run  my  life.  And  I 
experienced  it  as  he  wasn’t  just  helpful,  he  was  intrusive.  And  he  experienced  it  as  I was 
cutting  him  out.  And  it  was  negotiating  a totally  different  thing  because  he  had  always 
had  the  important  job  (60;  married;  Mennonite). 

The  obligations  and  expectations  for  clergy  husbands  are  not  clearly  defined.  Thus, 
there  was  considerable  uncertainty  with  the  way  in  which  husbands  should  fulfill  this 
role.  Furthermore,  there  was  even  greater  discomfort  with  being  thrust  into  a role 
traditionally  held  by  wives. 

When  we  came  here,  the  preacher’s  wife  had  made  the  coffee.  And  they  said  to  my 
husband,  “Jean  used  to  make  the  coffee,”  and  he  said,  “That’s  great,  I like  my  coffee 
too.”  (laughs)  “I  like  pancakes  with  my  coffee.”  He  wasn’t  gonna  make  their  coffee. 

He  let  them  know  he  wasn’t  going  to  be  their  lackey.  There  was  a lot  of  teasing  about  it. 
He  just  talked  right  back  to  them,  which  was  good  (71 ; married;  Methodist). 
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One  woman  reported  that  her  husband  refused  to  join  the  Men’s  Club  or  teach  a 

Sunday  School  class  because  these  were  activities  normally  associated  with  ministers’ 

wives,  and  presumably,  was  uncomfortable  with  this  kind  of  role  reversal. 

He  has  struggled  mostly  with  his  identity,  a lot  more  than  mine.  There  are  a lot  of  jokes 
about  him  being  the  pastor’s  wife.  And  it  gets  ready  hurtful  after  a while.  He  has  a hard 
time  dealing  with  the  stereotypes  and  the  expectations  of  him  as  the  minister’s  husband. 
Every  church  where  I’ve  been  has  never  had  a woman  before,  so  they  aren’t  sure  what  to 
do  with  him  (41 ; married;  Methodist). 

Second,  the  wives’  transition  from  homemaker  or  part-time  worker  to  seminarian 
disrupted  the  division  of  labor  at  home.  According  to  the  clergywomen,  the  husbands 
were  minimally  involved  in  housework,  childcare,  and  church  activities.  Consequently, 
these  women  were  subject  to  a “third  shift,”  as  they  attempted  to  meet  the  expectations  of 
minister,  mother,  and  minister’s  wife. 

Well,  I have  a supportive  husband,  but  not  a wife.  He  was  very  supportive  of  me  as  I 
entered  seminary  and  with  my  first  call.  And  he  does  do  more  around  the  house  than  he 
used  to.  But  the  church  doesn’t  expect  the  same  out  of  him  as  they  would  a wife. 

Society  doesn’t  really.  So,  I have  some  help,  but  it’s  never  enough.  One  of  the  problems 
that  comes  with  that  is  that  I can’t  spend  as  much  time  as  I would  like  in  visitations  or 
community  work.  Cause  I have  to  be  home  or  at  school  picking  up  the  kids  (44;  married; 
Presbyterian). 

One  woman,  who  was  thinking  of  having  children,  was  already  anticipating  the 
difficulties  of  balancing  ministry  with  family  obligations. 

As  I consider  adoption,  I am  keenly  aware  of  the  trials  I will  face  balancing  being  on-call 
twenty-four  hours  a day  with  my  vocation  as  minister  and  the  same  challenge  as  mother 
(43;  single;  Methodist). 

For  some,  the  change  in  status  and  their  husbands’  resentment  over  this  change  served  as 
leverage  in  the  household  division  of  labor.  For  instance,  one  woman  reported  that  she 
felt  guilty  over  the  changes  she  had  brought  to  the  marriage.  In  addition,  because  her 
workday  was  somewhat  unstructured,  her  husband  suggested  she  do  more  housework. 
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I can  tell  you  that  there  have  been  some  problems,  surrounding  housework  type  issues. 

He  thinks  since  I have  a flexible  schedule,  and  I work  closer  to  home,  and  he  commutes 
about  an  hour,  I should  do  more  around  the  house.  But  I’m  on  call,  and  he  isn’t.  And  he 
doesn’t  get  that.  He  also  thinks  that  since  he  makes  more,  I should  do  more  around  the 
house.  He  definitely  expects  me  to  do  more... one  day  I came  home  and  saw  the  place 
was  a complete  mess,  and  I started  sweeping  and  mopping  the  kitchen  floor.  I was  crying 
and  had  almost  finished  a bottle  of  wine.  And  he  came  home  and  didn’t  say  anything. 

So,  we  do  have  some  issues  to  work  out.  I realize  my  being  in  ministry  has  shaken  things 
up  a bit,  and  I do  feel  guilty  about  that  (29;  married;  Presbyterian). 

The  male  model  of  ministry,  which  structures  this  vocation  as  a two-person  career, 
assumes  the  participation  of  a full-time  unpaid  worker.  However,  the  presence  of  women 
in  ministry,  and  the  reversal  of  gender  roles,  has  disrupted  this  model.  Society  is 
unaccepting  of  husbands  who  do  not  work  for  pay.  Hence,  women  who  work  within  two- 
person  careers  often  assume  both  the  paid  and  the  unpaid  roles. 

Churches,  congregations,  and  couples  are  still  feeling  this  disruption.  Some  refer  to 

the  failure  of  gender  roles  to  adequately  converge  as  a “stalled  revolution”  (Hochschild 

1989).  This  pattern,  whereby  women  have  entered  into  the  masculine  domain  of  paid 

work,  but  men  have  not  entered  into  the  feminine  domain  of  unpaid,  domestic  work,  is 

evident  in  this  two-person  career  as  well.  Realizing  that  their  transition  to  ministry  upset 

the  balance  of  power,  some  women  reported  that  they  accepted  their  husbands  having 

power  in  other  areas  of  the  marriage.  It  was  important  to  the  women  that  they  help  to 

reestablish  and  reassure  husbands  of  their  role  and  their  authority  within  the  home. 

I would  consider  my  husband  to  be  the  head  of  household.  We  prayed  about  that  before 
we  were  married.  We  decided  God  called  me  into  leadership  for  the  community,  but  for 
the  sake  of  our  family,  for  the  sake  of  our  kids,  I felt  it  was  important  that,  if  we  sat  down 
to  have  dinner,  if  there’s  not  a clear  distinction  of  who  is  going  to  provide  leadership, 
then  everyone’s  looking  around  to  see  who  is  going  to  give  the  blessing.  So,  my  husband 
takes  the  lead  in  that.  I felt  it  was  more  healthy  for  our  family  to  see  their  dad  taking 
leadership.  And  it  has  helped  him,  I think,  accept  the  role  that  I am  in,  as  leader  of  our 
church  (43;  married;  Methodist). 
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A lot  of  people  think  the  man  is  the  one  who  prays,  and  does  Bible  Study,  leads  the 
family  and  makes  decisions,  you  know.  I am  the  leader  in  that  aspect,  and  that  is  hard  for 
a lot  of  people  in  the  church  to  accept.  But  I do  think  he  leads  more  in  terms  of  the 
money  and  that  type  of  thing,  and  that  is  good  because  he  still  is  over  something  (3 1 ; 
married;  Presbyterian). 

One  woman  expressed  guilt  over  not  tending  to  her  husbands’  needs  enough: 

There  are  those  times  when  he  feels  very  neglected.  And  that’s  shame  on  me.  My  career 
demands  it,  but  my  career  also  demands  self-care  and  modeling,  and  taking  care  of  the 
family  as  well  (50;  married;  Lutheran). 

When  I asked  about  the  expectations  that  congregations  had  of  clergy  husbands,  most 

of  the  women  were  hesitant  in  their  response.  They  were  not  sure  how  to  answer  the 

question,  because  the  expectations  for  clergy  husbands  are  unclear.  Even  though  the 

percentage  of  women  in  ministry  continues  to  increase,  the  role  of  the  clergy  husband  has 

not  been  circumscribed  as  clearly  as  the  role  of  the  clergy  wife.  About  half  of  the  women 

reported  that  their  husbands  did  not  even  attend  church  with  them,  either  because  of 

denominational  differences  or  disillusionment  with  religion  more  generally.  The  women 

felt  that  their  congregations  expected  a moderate  level  of  involvement  from  husbands. 

When  husbands  attended  services  on  a somewhat  regular  basis,  they  were  generally 

accepted  by  the  congregation.  Clergy  women  whose  husbands  rarely  or  never  attended 

church  believed  that  this  was  a source  of  concern  for  churchgoers,  who  were  accustomed 

to  the  male  model  of  ministry.  The  lack  of  involvement  by  husbands  prompted  some 

parishioners  to  wonder  whether  or  not  the  couple  was  experiencing  marital  difficulties. 

In  one  case,  a parishioner  even  asked  a woman  whether  or  not  she  was  happily  married. 

My  husband  is  only  slightly  involved.  He  comes  to  church  with  us  every  now  and  then, 
which  means  that  my  children  come  with  me  and  sit  unattended  sometimes,  or  they  go  to 
children’s  church.  But  I think  him  not  being  there  has  caused  some  worry  in  the  church. 
One  woman  even  approached  me  to  find  out  if  everything  was  okay  between  us  (48; 
married;  Methodist). 
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He  doesn’t  usually  go.  He’ll  go  with  me  some.  We  always  do  holidays,  and  he  goes 
occasionally  at  other  times.  If  anything  was  happening  at  the  church  that  was  important 
for  me,  he  would  come.  He  very  much  sees  my  being  a minister,  as  my  job,  my  thing. 
That  doesn’t  mean  he  has  to  do  something  (37;  married;  Presbyterian). 

Some  women  explained  their  husbands’  role  as  one  of  indirect  support. 

Well,  my  husband  doesn’t  go  to  church.  He  hasn’t  gone  for  years.  He  went  when  the 
kids  were  confirmed  and  for  baptism  and  special  occasions,  but...um,  he  is  just  very 
disillusioned.  Probably  coming  out  of  the  service,  uh,  Vietnam  era,  you  know,  and 
knowing  a lot  of  things  about  our  government  ...  he  is  just  so  disillusioned  now.  So,  he 
doesn’t  go  to  church.  Sometimes  people  look  and  say,  “How  can  you  be  in  the  ministry 
and  your  husband  not  go  to  church?”  It’s  a struggle.  But,  he’s  very  supportive.  Urn,  for 
instance  now,  he  bought  me  a golf  cart  to  go  around  campus,  so  his,  his  contribution  is 
not  being  there  beside  me,  you  know,  when  I’m  in  church  all  the  time.  But  sort  of  behind 
the  scenes  (59;  married;  Lutheran). 

Like  when  I was  pastoring  in  the  other  church,  I had  to  go  on  trips  all  the  time.  He  would 
say,  “I  stay  home,  I take  care  of  the  cat,  I keep  the  house  going.”  He  would  say,  “My 
presence  allows  you  to  go  off  and  do  all  these  things  you  want  to  do.”  And  that  is  what 
he  felt  his  contribution  was,  not  going  up  to  the  church  greeting  people  (37;  married; 
Presbyterian). 

Women  clergy  are  working  within  an  occupation  that  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most 
male-dominated  in  our  society.  In  order  for  these  women  to  successfully  adapt  to  the 
sphere  of  dominance,  they  must  be  excused  from,  or  significantly  relieved  of  then- 
obligations  in  the  supportive  sphere.  However,  norms  regarding  women  ministers  and 
their  families  are  changing  slowly.  Consequently,  there  is  uncertainty  about  how  these 
roles  should  be  fulfilled.  As  well,  some  of  the  clergywomen  in  this  study  reported  feeling 
guilty  about  thrusting  this  change  upon  their  husbands  and  “robbing”  them  of  their 
masculine  role.  This  pattern  is  reflective  of  a broader  pattern  in  society  whereby  partial 
social  change  is  affected  by  subordinate  group  members  aggressively  seeking  access  to 
centers  of  dominance  and  positions  of  authority  within  these  centers.  However,  full 
social  change  is  thwarted  when  dominant  group  members  resist  being  transitioned  into 
positions  of  less  authority. 
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A few  of  the  women  I interviewed  were  married  to  ministers.  In  all  such  cases,  the 
husbands  had  a higher  status  and  higher  paid  clergy  position,  as  defined  by  their  title  of 
“senior  pastor,”  or  by  their  position  within  the  appointment  system,  the  system  within 
which  ordained,  sacramental  ministers  work.  These  women  were  uniquely  affected  by 
both  the  gendered  demands  of  the  two-person  career  and  the  expectations  associated  with 
clergy  wives.  I asked  whether  or  not  being  a minister  and  being  married  to  a minister 
posed  any  special  challenges  to  family  life  or  made  it  difficult  to  maintain  a normal 
family  life. 

It’s  really  a great  pressure.  It  really  is.  The  ladies  ...  they  expect  me  to  really  be  the 
minister’s  wife  for  his  church.  But,  they  understand.  They  expect  it  and  they  want  it,  but 
they  understand  it  can’t  happen.  I can’t  go  on  Wednesday  nights.  I can’t  be  there  on 
Sunday  mornings.  I do  go  on  Sunday  nights  sometimes.  But  I don’t  lead  Bible  studies,  I 
don’t... I think  the  previous  minister’s  wife  did  the  accounting,  and  the  ordering  for  the 
coffee  and  the  supplies,  stuff  like  that.  I don’t  do  that  (28;  dual-clergy;  married; 
Methodist). 

After  we  moved  to  Smithville,  and  he  was  the  pastor  in  charge  of  a smaller  church  and  I 
was  not  employed  by  the  church  was  the  first  time,  um  I felt  the  role  of  preacher’s  wife 
and  I’ve  really  struggled  with  what  that  means.  Um,  we’ve  been  in  this  situation  for  four 
years  now,  and  I’m  still  trying  to  figure  that  out.  Um,  I do,  we  have  children,  our  son  is 
eight  and  our  daughter’s  six.  And  um,  (long  pause)  I see  my  role  in  that  setting  as  mother 
to  my  children.  That  comes  before  the  preacher’s  wife  duty  (43;  dual-clergy;  married; 
Methodist). 

A common  problem  facing  dual-clergy  couples  was  the  expectation  for  both  spouses  to 
be  involved  in  church  work,  even  when  one  of  them  was  not  officially  employed  by  the 
church. 

Well,  one  of  the  things  we  had  to  be  careful  about  is  that  Jack  would  be  our  unpaid 
assistant.  Whenever  he  fills  in  for  me,  we  pay  him  just  like  we  would  pay  anyone  else. 
My  identity  as  a priest  is  part  of  who  I am.  It’s  not  a role  . . . it’s  just  part  of  who  I am. 
They  think  that  it’s  a role,  and  I don’t.  People  do  have  double  standards  for  clergy.  And 
when  the  congregation  found  out  that  my  husband  used  to  be  a priest,  they  won’t  let  him 
out  of  it  either  (45;  married;  Episcopalian). 
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Another  type  of  work/family  conflict  facing  dual-clergy  couples  is  where  children  will 
attend  church.  One  woman  mentioned  that  she  left  the  ministry  to  avoid  creating  divided 
loyalties  in  the  family. 

There  are  some  couples  who  both  have  churches.  But  I didn’t  want  to  have  to  decide 
where  my  kids  would  go  to  church. . .whether  they  would  go  to  his  church  or  mine.  Um, 
so  I took  a leave  of  absence.  But  I’m  not  really  absent.  I mean,  we  are  pretty  much 
partners  in  ministry  even  though  I am  not  getting  a paycheck  (50;  married;  Methodist). 

Clearly,  the  structure  of  the  ministry  as  a two-person  career,  coupled  with  the  stalled 
revolution,  restricted  the  time  of  these  clergywomen.  In  addition  to  not  having  the  full- 
time support  of  a clergy  spouse,  and  thus,  wearing  “both  hats”  at  church,  they  also 
shouldered  the  burden  for  unpaid  domestic  work.  However,  the  demands  of  ministry 
affected  them  on  another  level  as  well.  Many  of  them  reported  that  they  had  almost  no 
personal  time.  This  was  commonly  reported  as  the  greatest  challenge  of  being  in 
ministry.  Many  of  them  felt  guilty  about  not  giving  enough  time  to  their  husbands  and 
children.  Consequently,  whatever  time  was  left  at  the  end  of  the  day  was  often  family 
time. 

It’s  mostly  a time  thing.  I work  all  weekend.  So,  it’s  more  just  about  time  for  my  family. 
We  hire  someone  to  clean  our  house.  We  spend  money  on  easy-to-do  food.  I always 
worry  about  whether  I’m  giving  my  kids  enough  time.  I try  to  participate  in  their  school 
activities  and  go  to  meetings.  It’s  just  a constant  state  of  juggling.  He  probably  doesn’t 
worry  about  it  as  much  as  I do  (50;  married;  Presbyterian). 

Finding  the  right  balance  between  care  of  my  soul,  my  family  life,  and  the  role 
expectations  and  responsibilities  held  by  myself  and  my  congregation.  I have  to  be 
careful  to  be  out  of  sight  on  my  day  off  (43;  single;  Methodist). 

For  those  in  ministry,  weekends  tend  to  be  consumed  with  church  activities  or 

preparation  for  the  Sunday  sermon.  One  woman  mentioned  that  she  regretted  never  be 

able  to  sit  with  her  family  on  Sunday  morning. 
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They  came  to  8:30  service  for  the  first  time  yesterday.  They  usually  come  to  1 1 . So, 
they  were  sitting  there  and  when  Jim  preaches  I usually  go  down  and  just  sit  and  listen  to 
him  preach.  So,  I got  to  sit  with  my  family,  which  I never  get  to  do.  You  know,  that’s 
another  thing  people  forget  about.  You  hardly  ever  get  to  go  to  church  with  your  own 
family  (41 ; married;  Presbyterian). 

In  summary,  these  women  experienced  a significant  amount  of  conflict  between  their 
jobs  as  ministers  and  their  personal  lives.  The  ministry  is  not  a vocation  that  is 
temporally  structured.  As  with  teachers,  ministers  do  much  of  their  work  behind  closed 
doors,  and  Sunday  mornings  are  simply  the  culmination  of  that  work.  Effective  ministry 
requires  a continuous  commitment  of  time  and  psychic  energy.  Combining  this  kind  of 
commitment  with  family  life  is  difficult,  especially  for  women  who  are  also  mothers. 

The  women  in  this  study  expressed  greater  tolerance  and  appreciation  for  their  husbands’ 
contributions  than  I expected  them  too.  However,  their  sentiments  also  expressed 
feelings  of  guilt  about  their  decision  to  enter  seminary,  and  consequently,  alter  existing 
patterns  within  the  household.  Very  few  women  expressed  overt  resentment  or  hostility 
over  their  husbands’  failure  to  participate  equally  in  the  household.  In  addition,  few 
women  expressed  anger  or  disappointment  that  their  husbands  remained  so  inactive 
within  the  church.  The  occupational  role  reversal  did  not  result  in  a domestic  role 
reversal  or  an  ideological  shift.  For  the  most  part,  husbands  did  not  feel  obligated  to 
involve  themselves  in  their  wives’  vocation,  and  wives  resigned  themselves  to  this 
reality. 
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Attitudes  Towards  Feminism 

The  subject  of  feminism  came  up  repeatedly  during  the  interviews.  Although  I did  not 
originally  intend  “attitudes  towards  feminism”  to  be  a research  question,  the 
conversations  in  this  area  were  fruitful  enough  to  generate  a substantial  amount  of  data 
and  at  least  a couple  of  important  insights. 

Women  clergy  work  within  a context  rife  with  gender  bias.  Christian  churches  are 
laden  with  images  of  traditional  masculinity  and  femininity.  Males  are  teachers  and 
warriors.  Women  are  portrayed  as  supporters  and  victims.  Religious  discourse  remains  a 
male  exclusive  language.  Furthermore,  the  church’s  structure,  with  its  emphasis  on 
hierarchy  and  formality,  has  a “masculine”  character.  It  seems  reasonable  to  contend  that 
women  clergy  will  experience  a “bifurcated  consciousness”  as  they  enter  the  ministry. 
This  refers  to  a chasm  between  the  reality  of  one’s  daily  life  and  the  social  structure  of 
modern  organizations,  such  as  the  workplace.  According  to  feminist  scholar  Dorothy 
Smith,  modem  social  relations  reflect  predominant  economic  arrangements.  Men  and 
masculinity  are  associated  with  the  extralocal  and  impersonal  world  of  commodification 
and  bureaucracy,  whereas  women  are  associated  with  the  local  and  personal  realm. 
Organized  religion  is  one  example  of  a “male  world  in  its  assumptions,  its  language,  its 
patterns  of  relating”  (Smith  1987:  7).  Therefore,  clergywomen  function  daily  within  an 
organizational  culture  that  devalues  their  ideas,  contributions,  and  natures  as  women. 
Furthermore,  few  mainstream  Christian  denominations  even  recognize  the  existence  of 
women  independent  of  men.  Hence,  it  seems  likely  that  women  in  ministry  would 
acquire  a heightened  sense  of  marginalization  and  gender  oppression;  hence,  a feminist 


consciousness. 
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I asked  the  women  in  this  study  whether  or  not  they  supported  feminism.  In  most 
cases,  they  asked  me  to  define  what  I meant  by  feminism.  About  half  of  the  women 
expressed  support  for  feminist  ideals,  and  about  half  were  unsupportive.  Those  who  were 
unsupportive  expressed  concerns  that  feminism  was  an  obsolete  idea  and  no  longer 
necessary.  This  was  one  of  the  greatest  contradictions  or  paradoxes  of  the  data.  While 
many  women  acknowledged  that  the  church  was  patriarchal,  and  that  women  clergy  were 
at  a disadvantage  in  terms  of  authority,  salaries,  and  overall  acceptance,  many  of  these 
same  women  did  not  identify  with  feminism,  and  in  some  cases,  were  hostile  at  my 
suggestion  of  it. 

Interviewer:  Do  you  believe  there  is  discrimination  in  the  church? 

Yeah,  absolutely.  My  conference  has  done  research  on  salaries,  and  I can  prove  there’s 
salary  discrimination.  It’s  not  just  a perception.  It’s  a fact. 

Interviewer:  Well,  do  you  make  women’s  issues  a part  of  your  ministry? 

I’m  for  equality,  but  the  feminist  movement  and  the  feminist  agenda  has  left  me.  I 
watched  my  mother  struggle.  She  was  in  a very  male-dominated  field.  Feminism  at  that 
time  was  just  about  opening  doors.  And  I was  definitely  a feminist  at  that  time.  Well, 
we’re  beyond  that.  There  aren’t  doors  closed  to  us  anymore.  I mean,  we  have  female 
bishops  and  that’s  the  highest  kind  of  rank  you  can  have.  We’re  not  fighting  that  war 
anymore.  The  church  is  open  and  embracing  to  women.  And  feminism  has  gone. . .1  was 
really  offended  when  NOW  attacked  the  Promise  Keeper  movement.  That’s  when  I felt 
like  they’ve  left  me  now.  I mean,  there  are  some  wonderful  things  happening  in  our 
church  because  of  that  movement.  I just  felt  like  ...  I decided  that  NOW  stands  for 
Nasty,  Obsolete  Women  (44;  married;  Methodist). 

Some  women  felt  that  feminist  efforts  at  transformation  had  the  potential  to  be  a 
divisive  force  within  the  church.  For  example,  one  woman,  who  was  serving  in  the 
diaconal  ministry,  disagreed  with  her  church’s  policy  that  one  Sunday  a year  be  Women’s 
Sunday.  She  felt  that  this  reinforced  differences  and  distance  between  male  and  female 
clergy. 
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I get  frustrated  with  women  who  I think  are  um,  sort  of  overly  vocal,  who  are  beating 
people  over  the  head  with  women’s  issues.  I don’t  think  we  accomplish  a lot  that  way.  I 
think  that  creates  barriers.  In  the  church  where  my  husband  is  serving,  they  have  United 
Methodist  Women  Sunday  once  a year.  It’s  become  tradition  in  many  churches  to  have 
this  Sunday  once  a year,  where  women  are  in  charge  of  the  service.  At  our  church,  they 
have  an  all  women’s  choir.  They  have  women  ushers.  They  invite  a woman  to  preach. 
Which  I think  is  really  not  the  right  picture  we  want  to  present.  Not  that  there’s  anything 
wrong  with  that,  but  to  me,  the  ideal  would  be  that  we  would  have  women  and  men 
serving  the  church.  By  doing  the  all  women’s  service,  I think  that’s  a negative  model. 
The  title  should  be  Men  and  Women  in  Ministry  Together  (45;  married;  Methodist). 

Other  women  expressed  a similar  concern  that  the  use  of  inclusive  language  would  be 

interpreted  as  divisive  and  confrontational.  One  woman  felt  that  the  use  of  inclusive 

language,  or  feminist  language,  as  she  called  it,  would  be  just  as  damaging  as  the  use  of 

male-exclusive  language. 

Um,  inclusive  language,  you  mean  feminist  language?  I do  when  it’s  referring  to 
humanity.  I don’t  when  it’s  referring  to  God.  It’s  just  my  theology  that  if  we  start 
gendering  God  either  way,  it  takes  us  away  from  what  is  important.  I try  to  refer  to  God 
as  God,  instead  of  Him.  Every  now  and  then  I’ll  slip,  cause  that’s  how  I was  brought  up. 
But  I don’t  use  the  female  form  of  God  (29;  married;  Methodist). 

It  is  ironic  that  in  a place  where  social  justice  issues  should  be  a primary  objective, 
sensitivity  to  gender  inequality  is  restrained.  To  be  sure,  many  women  incorporated 
racial  tolerance  and  awareness  of  poverty  into  their  ministries,  but  were  reluctant  to 
address  issues  of  gender  inequality  in  their  sermons.  The  subject  of  gender  equality  and 
inclusion  were  “hot  button”  issues  in  the  church.  After  her  interview  had  ended,  one 
woman,  who  was  an  Episcopalian  priest,  told  me  that  it  always  frustrated  her  that 
although  world  peace,  world  hunger,  and  racial  discrimination  were  almost  always 
brought  into  the  church  prayers,  or  “prayers  of  the  people,”  ending  gender  discrimination 
was  not.  Furthermore,  when  she  asked  the  senior  rector  about  amending  the  prayers,  she 
was  told  that  a reference  to  gender  equality  could  be  misinterpreted  by  members  of  the 


church. 
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It  appears  that  gender  oppression  remains  one  form  of  oppression  that  is  validated,  at 
least  by  the  church.  Churches  cannot  substantiate  discrimination  based  on  race,  ethnicity, 
or  socioeconomic  factors.  They  can,  however,  find  validation  for  gender  exclusion,  albeit 
this  validation  rests  on  biased  interpretations  of  scripture  and  history.  Gender  exclusion 
or  discrimination  is  described  as  “gender  differentiation.”  The  male  model  of  ministry 
rests  on  the  arrangement  of  complementary  or  differentiated  gender  roles.  Conservative 
theologians  interpret  gender  differentiation  as  divinely  inspired  by  God  and  thus 
reflective  of  the  natural  order.  Complementarity  is  viewed  as  beneficial  for  families,  the 
church,  and  society  as  a whole.  Challenges  to  this  differentiation  are  explained  as 
challenges  to  the  laws  of  creation  and  of  God. 

The  fact  that  all  of  these  women  defended  their  “decision”  to  enter  ministry  as  a 
calling  explains  some  of  the  reluctance  to  embrace  feminism  or  recognize  gender 
discrimination  within  the  church.  The  belief  that  one  has  been  personally  chosen  by  God 
to  be  a conduit  of  salvation  was  intensely  powerful  and  affected  their  ministries  in  a 
number  of  aspects.  First,  believing  they  were  called  prevented  most  of  them  from 
considering  another  vocation  at  some  point  in  their  lives.  Second,  the  ministry  was 
described  as  something  you  must  do  full-time.  Even  if  you  are  only  employed  part-time, 
your  responsibility  to  minister  to  others  is  constant.  One  woman  even  stated  that  God 
was  her  supervisor.  Consequently,  many  of  these  clergywomen  found  it  difficult  to 
empathize  with  a movement  or  a belief  system  that  they  believe  undermines  or  devalues 
the  vocation  to  which  they  were  called  and  so  deeply  committed. 

Women’s  rejection  of  feminism  seemed  to  be  a kind  of  survival  strategy.  As 
clergywomen,  these  women  are  caught  between  the  incompatible  expectations  of  clergy 
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persons,  most  of  whom  are  men,  and  clergy  wives.  Some  women  reported  that  their 
congregations  ascribed  the  same  characteristics  to  them  that  they  did  to  the  wives  of  the 
male  ministers  with  whom  they  worked.  To  be  accepted,  many  women  believe  they  must 
demonstrate  to  their  congregations  that  they  are  not  trying  to  be  men  (Lawless  1980; 
Shehan,  Schultz  and  Wiggins-Frame  1999).  Public  displays  of  support  for  feminism 
were  likely  to  be  seen  as  antithetical  to  the  ideal  clergywoman,  who  is  expected  to 
embody  the  traits  normally  associated  with  clergy  wives,  such  as  nurturance  and 
domesticity. 

Although  most  of  the  women  recognized  the  difficulty  of  being  female  in  this 
vocation,  there  was  a reluctance  to  acknowledge  or  label  certain  acts  as  “discrimination.” 
Even  those  that  expressed  a concern  with  women’s  rights  issues  were  reluctant  to  identify 
themselves  as  feminists.  Other  studies  have  shown  that  even  women  who  support 
feminist  objectives  are  reluctant  to  call  themselves  feminists,  because  of  the  negative 
images  associated  with  this  word  (Anderson  2003).  Women’s  experience  of  being  in  a 
contradictory  social  location  was  mediated  by  the  unique  organizational  culture  of  the 
church.  Indeed,  a significant  relationship  has  been  found  between  religious  commitment 
and  gender  role  attitudes,  with  more  committed  individuals  having  more  conservative 
viewpoints  on  such  issues  as  maternal  employment,  family  roles,  and  the  women’s 
movement  (Luker  1977;  Nason-Clark  1987).  Therefore,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  a fair 
amount  of  resistance  to  feminism  from  women  who  are  not  only  churchgoers  but  also 
clergy. 

It  seems  that  the  development  of  a feminist  consciousness  is  contingent  upon  the 
specifics  of  the  context  within  which  gender  bias  is  experienced.  Many  of  these  women 
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believed  that  their  congregations  already  disliked  them.  Some  of  them  even  felt  that  their 
presence  as  women  was  an  affront  to  the  church.  Therefore,  clergywomen  who  openly 
supported  feminist  ideals  were  likely  to  be  perceived  as  especially  confrontational,  and 
this  was  not  kind  of  presence  they  wanted  to  project.  A few  women  were  praised  for  not 
supporting  feminist  ideals. 

No,  I don’t  consider  myself  a feminist.  Urn,  I don’t  know  how  well  you  know  Sam 
(person  who  put  us  in  touch).  He  and  I went  to  school  together.  And,  I didn’t  realize 
how  much  influence  I had  over  him  until  recently.  He  came  and  preached  at  my  church 
and  he  told  the  people  that  he  and  I went  to  school  together  and  that  I was  one  of  the 
females  who  had  my  head  screwed  on  straight.  And  I wasn’t  sure  if  that  was  a 
compliment,  (laughs)  I asked  him  about  it  later.  And  he  said  I wasn’t  there  to  prove 
anything.  He  said  that  I helped  him  understand  the  female  perspective  and  that  I didn’t 
come  with  a chip  on  my  shoulder  to  try  to  prove  something. . .that  I was  there  for  the 
same  reason  he  was  there  (59;  married;  Methodist). 

Many  of  these  women  attended  seminary  during  the  seventies  and  early  eighties,  when 
women’s  ordination  was  a volatile  equal  rights  issue.  Consequently,  seminaries  were 
fairly  liberal  at  this  time.  Realizing  the  logical  link  between  being  a female  member  of 
the  clergy  and  being  a feminist,  many  of  the  women  I spoke  with  were  apologetic  about 
their  lack  of  support  for  feminism.  One  woman  felt  that  people  had  difficulty  accepting 
that  a woman  in  ministry  was  also  conservative  theologically.  Some  women  became 
estranged  from  the  feminist  movement  when  their  ideas  regarding  gender  roles  and 
family  life  were  rejected. 

Some  women  get  mad  at  me  for  saying  this,  but  I don’t  know  how  else  to  word  it.  I’m 
not  really  out  for  the  cause  of  women.  I’m  out  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  I just  happen 
to  be  a woman.  But  when  people  hear  that,  they  say,  “but  Judy,  it’s  important  to  be  out 
for  the  cause  of  women.”  But  I feel  like  God  will  take  care  of  that.  If  I can  be  a faithful 
servant  and  be  strong,  then  that  will  speak  for  itself.  But  if  I have  to  go  around  ordering 
people  to  look  at  me  because  I’m  a woman,  then  am  I not  counteracting  what  I’m  trying 
to  do?  It’s  complaining  that  gets  me...  (45;  married;  Methodist). 

Well,  I don’t  really  fit  the  norm,  so,  I don’t  really  know  how  to  say  this.  Because  Emory 
tends  to  be  a lot  more  liberal  than  I am.  And  then  they  had  the  women’s  caucus.  I went 
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to  a few  of  the  meetings,  but  there  was  a lot  of  feminism  in  there  that  wasn’t  me.  Some 
women  get  mad  at  me  for  saying  this,  but  I don’t  know  how  else  to  word  it.  I’m  not 
really  out  for  the  cause  of  women.  I’m  out  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  I just  happen  to  be 
a woman.  One  of  the  difficulties  for  me  in  seminary  was  I couldn’t  find  my  niche.  I 
didn’t  find  many  conservative  women  there.  I guess  just  being  a woman  in  ministry,  it’s 
hard  to  connect  being  a woman  minister  with  conservative  and  evangelical  (49;  married; 
Methodist). 

On  the  other  hand,  women  who  supported  feminism  explained  their  support  in  terms 
of  personal  challenges  they  faced  outside  the  church,  such  as  divorce,  single  motherhood, 
and  economic  hardship.  They  believed  these  experiences  affected  women  differently 
than  men,  and  that  as  women  clergy,  they  were  in  a unique  position  to  assist  other  women 
with  these  challenges.  Admittedly,  these  clergywomen  became  more  aware  of  the  gender 
institution  when  they  were  thrust  into  roles  that  were  incompatible  with  ideal  femininity. 
According  to  Smith,  women’s  first  awareness  with  gender  as  an  organizing  principle 
often  comes  with  an  abrupt  life  change  that  throws  conventional  gender  roles  and 
ideologies  out  of  balance  (Smith  1987). 

Clergywomen  who  identified  as  feminists  recognized  that  their  status  as  ordained 
ministers  was  only  possible  very  recently.  Therefore,  they  were  grateful  for  the 
achievements  of  the  women’s  movement  and  its  influence  on  the  church.  They  believed 
that  building  awareness  of  issues  affecting  women  and  girls  must  be  part  of  their 
ministry.  In  such  cases,  they  saw  opportunities  in  the  way  they  wrote  their  sermons  or  in 
the  development  of  women’s  groups  within  the  church. 

If  you  mean  by  feminist  am  I a supporter  of  women  and  do  I advocate  for  women, 
absolutely.  If  you  mean  by  feminist,  do  I hate  men  and  am  angry  with  men,  no.  I also 
believe  that,  and  do  work  harder  for  women.  And  am  involved  in  groups  that  support  and 
advocate  for  women  because  there  are  not  equal  rights.  Some  people  may  see  that  as 
anger  and  male  hating,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is. . .even  though  my  church  says  women 
and  men  are  equally  called,  the  reality  is  that  they’re  not.  So,  part  of  my  role  as  a 
minister  is  to  encourage  compassion  and  justice,  and  that  applies  to  women  also  (45; 
married;  Methodist). 
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For  many  women,  simply  being  a woman  pastor  was  a pronouncement  of  feminism  and 
an  act  of  defiance  against  the  patriarchy  of  the  church. 

I’m  a woman  and  I’m  in  the  pulpit  every  Sunday.  That  is  a big  statement.  That  is  as 
feminist  as  you  can  get.  I am  preaching  in  a Baptist  culture.  I am  getting  up  every 
Sunday  and  preaching.  I don’t  think  I could  do  this  job  without  being  a feminist.  Um,  I 
think,  to  me  what  feminism  is  is  looking  out  for  those  people  who  are  oppressed.  And 
very  much,  the  church  has  oppressed  women,  especially  in  ordination.  The  Methodist 
Church,  the  United  Methodist  Church,  didn’t  start  ordaining  women  til  the  ‘60s.  So,  yes, 
I think  you  have  to  be  a feminist  to  do  this  (28;  married;  Methodist). 

Um,  my  presence  raises  women’s  issues.  I am,  I’m  the  only  priest  in  the  only  Episcopal 
Church  in  a relatively  small.  Southern  town,  a conservative  town.  And  I have  never  seen 
myself  as  a one-cause  person.  So,  I don’t  think  of  myself  as  carrying  a feminist  banner. 
But  it  was  very  interesting  when  Jack  and  I married  three  years  ago.  There  just  wasn’t 
even  a question  for  us.  I was  keeping  my  name.  I went  back  to  my  name,  knowing  I 
would  never  change  my  name  again.  And,  I don’t  even  know  if  Jack  and  I had  a 
conversation  about  it.  He  just  never  expected  me  to.  But  the  parish  was  surprised, 
especially  some  of  the  older  men  and  women  (45;  married;  Episcopalian). 

However,  even  those  women  who  identified  as  feminists  were  careful  not  to  do  or  say 

anything  that  might  threaten  the  viability  of  the  church. 

I didn’t  want  to  do  anything  that  hurts  the  church.  I didn’t  want  to  be  someone  who 
criticized  the  church.  I had  a lot  of  processing  to  do.  I always  wondered  why  people  are 
against  it.  The  Protestants  say  it’s  scripture.  The  Catholics  say  it’s  church  tradition.  It 
just  seemed  like  they  were  looking  for  reasons.  And  I looked  at  all  that,  and  I didn’t  find 
any  of  their  reasons  compelling.  It  just  seemed  misogynist.  But  how  do  you,  how  do  you 
work  on  that  without  being  destructive  (60;  married;  Mennonite)? 

Some  women  felt  strongly  that  as  clergywomen,  they  had  an  obligation  to  make  women’s 

issues  an  integral  part  of  their  ministry. 

Well,  and  how  I interpret  scripture  and  how  I look  at  life  is  very  feminist.  Now,  I don’t 
think  all  women  clergy  are  like  that.  Which  seems  too  bad  to  me,  cause  it  seems  like 
they’re  missing  a part  of  their  calling.  But  yes,  I do  a lot  of,  uh,  preaching  about 
everyone  being  equal.  I’m  not  the  kind  of  person  who  will  knock  on  doors,  but  I am 
always  involved  in  some  women’s  part  of  the  community.  I have  served  on  the  board  of 
the  YWCA.  I have  worked  a lot  with  girls.  And  I have  nothing  against... I actually  like 
the  women  who  speak  out.  We  have  to  have  that  (5 1 ; married;  Presbyterian). 
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Furthermore,  some  women  reported  that  their  experiences  in  seminary  and  as  women  in 
ministry  led  them  towards  a feminist  orientation. 

Well,  let  me  say  that  that  is  not  the  reason  I entered  the  field.  I had  no  feminist  agenda.  I 
was  concerned  that  the  Church  was  going  down  the  drain,  and  I thought  I could  do  as 
well  or  better  as  the  men.  Once  I got  into  it,  I became  more  of  a feminist  because. . .as 
such,  you  get  tired  of  getting  run  over,  you  get  tired  of  being. . .So,  I didn’t  go  in  with  a 
feminist  agenda  at  all  (71 ; married;  Methodist). 

I was  not  a feminist  when  I entered  seminary,  but  I loved  it.  A Methodist  professor 
taught  about  Black  theology  and  discrimination.  I wrote  a paper  about  women,  and  he 
thought  that  was  very  interesting.  I mean,  women  had  that  same  feeling  as  Black  people 
had.  I’m  73  years  old,  and  my  father  used  to  say.  Black  people... I can’t  believe  this  is 
my  father,  but  he  said.  Black  people  have  a thicker  skull,  so  it  doesn’t  hurt  when  you  (hits 
herself  in  the  head),  you  know.  That’s  where  I was  when  I went  to  seminary.  So,  I was 
Miss  Know  Nothing  about  the  world,  and  I kind  of  grew  up  in  seminary.  I really  came 
out,  if  you  know  what  I mean.  It  kind  of  energized  me  (73;  widowed;  Presbyterian). 

In  summary,  these  women  expressed  a variety  of  attitudes  towards  feminism.  But  one 
way  in  which  they  were  similar  is  that  they  all  linked  their  opinion  about  feminism  to 
their  work  as  ministers.  While  few  women  identified  themselves  by  the  term  “feminist,” 
many  of  them  did  believe  that  they  should  show  support  and  concern  for  women’s  rights 
issues,  and  that  as  women  clergy,  they  had  an  obligation  to  make  this  a part  of  their 
ministries.  For  a few  women,  it  was  their  initial  experience  with  a male-dominated 
seminary  or  search  committee  that  inspired  them  towards  a feminist  consciousness. 
Conversely,  many  other  women  felt  that  as  women  in  ministry,  they  were  obligated  to 
show  support  for  the  church,  which  meant  not  advocating  for  any  cause  or  ideology  that 
might  be  construed  as  antithetical  to  the  teachings  of  the  church.  Hence,  they  were 
careful  not  to  use  language  or  broach  any  topic  during  their  sermons  for  which  the 
congregation  or  the  institution  of  the  church  was  ill  prepared. 


CHAPTER  8 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  stories  of  clergywomen  offer  a feminine  glimpse  into  the  work  of  the  ministry  and 
the  culture  of  the  church.  Two  of  the  most  significant  factors  in  shaping  the  experiences 
of  clergywomen  are  1)  the  masculinist  organizational  culture  of  the  church;  and  2)  the 
structuring  of  the  ministry  as  a two-person  career. 

The  church  is  powerful  as  a creator  and  re-creator  of  gender  ideology  and  relations. 
Clergywomen  are  aware  that  the  church  is  gendered.  However,  individual  women 
respond  differently  in  both  their  attitudes  and  their  strategies  for  succeeding  in  this 
environment.  Some  women  responded  to  the  patriarchy  in  the  church  by  downplaying 
their  identities  as  women,  while  others  believed  they  would  be  more  accepted  if  they 
emphasized  their  femininity.  In  either  case,  they  were  “doing”  gender  (West  and 
Zimmerman  1 987).  Some  of  them  did  gender  by  emphasizing  the  importance  of  their 
marriages  and  children  in  their  sermons.  Others  did  gender  by  wearing  pants  and  de- 
emphasizing character  traits  that  might  be  considered  overly  feminine.  Simply  stated, 
they  were  employing  various  gender  strategies  to  fit  into  a male-dominated  world. 

As  feminist  scholars  point  out,  that  which  is  masculine  often  goes  unnoticed  because  it 
is  seen  as  neutral,  and  therefore,  not  gendered.  While  there  is  no  dispute  that  most  people 
associate  ministers  with  men,  the  work  of  the  ministry  has  not  been  described  as 
masculine  until  very  recently.  In  other  words,  the  gendered  expectations  of  ministry  have 
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been  either  unacknowledged  or  accepted  as  natural  and  normal.  However,  women’s 
perspectives  reveal  that  these  expectations  lie  dormant  only  until  they  are  challenged  by 
the  presence  of  women  clergy.  As  women  enter  this  male  domain,  these  expectations, 
and  the  intensity  of  their  influence,  are  brought  to  the  surface.  Thus,  this  study 
contributes  to  and  builds  upon  an  evolving  body  of  literature  that  identifies  gender  as  a 
critical  mode  of  organization  with  the  church  (Lehman  1980;  Nesbitt  1997;  Purvis  1995; 
Shehan,  Schultz  and  Wiggins-Frame  1999;  Wiggins-Frame  and  Shehan  1994). 

Organizational  theorists  have  begun  to  explore  the  presence  of  a gender  substructure 
within  formal  organizations.  A growing  body  of  literature  critiques  organizational 
theories  that  present  organizations  as  neutral  systems.  Joan  Acker,  for  example,  argues 
that  organizations  cannot  be  studied  apart  from  gender  relations  because  gender  is  a 
“constituent  element”  of  organizations.  In  other  words,  the  gender  institution  serves  to 
control  and  direct  the  functioning  of  the  organization.  All  aspects  of  formal  organizations 
reflect  and  reinforce  this  institution  (Acker  1990).  Simply  stated,  feminists  in 
organizational  studies  do  not  position  gender  and  organization  as  separate  entities. 

Rather,  they  are  interpreted  as  cooperative,  simultaneous  processes. 

The  feminist  approach  to  organizational  analysis  reflects  the  insights  of  sociologist 
Dorothy  Smith.  Smith  argues  that  modem  organizations  are  based  on  abstract  principles, 
such  as  rationality  and  impersonal  regulations.  Understanding  organizations  this  way 
lends  itself  to  a segregation  of  organizational  processes  and  people.  Formal 
organizations,  such  as  bureaucracies,  are  “disembodied”  from  their  participants. 
Bureaucratic  processes  are  seen  as  fate-driven  or  neutral,  rather  than  gender-driven. 
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Women  experience  these  structures  and  their  abstraction  as  distant  and  unrepresentative 
of  their  everyday  experiences  (Smith  1987). 

One  of  the  more  consequential  contributions  of  this  study  is  the  recognition  that  while 
the  church  is  clearly  a gendered  organization,  many  people  who  are  active  within  it  to 
describe  it  as  a disembodied  oppressor.  Many  of  the  women  I spoke  with  attributed  the 
sexism  they  encountered  to  the  “church,”  the  “institution,”  or  the  “tradition.”  They  had 
difficulty  forming  a feminist  consciousness  because  the  church  was  an  institution  that 
was  simultaneously  their  greatest  source  of  emotional  gratification  and  frustration. 
Furthermore,  being  “called”  to  this  vocation,  many  of  them  did  not  feel  justified  in 
condemning  it. 

Through  unstructured  interviewing,  I was  able  to  explore  the  ways  in  which  seemingly 
distinct  areas  of  clergywomen’s  lives  overlap.  The  unstructured  format  allowed  for 
spontaneous  shifts  in  direction.  My  interview  guide  became  obsolete  as  the  research 
participants  shuffled  around  from  work  to  family  and  back  again.  The  unrestricted  flow 
of  information  helped  to  establish  rapport  between  the  participants  and  myself.  In 
addition,  I gained  a more  concrete  understanding  of  work/family  conflict.  These 
clergywomen  found  their  work  as  ministers  burdensome  because  of  both  the  nature  of 
clergy  work,  as  well  as  the  non-assistance  from  their  husbands,  and  the  resulting  third 
shift  that  they  faced.  Women  clergy  are  under  tremendous  pressure  to  balance  and  fulfill 
the  competing  expectations  of  being  a woman,  a wife,  and  a minister. 

Two-person  careers  assume  that  wives  are  willing  to  perform  a number  of  unpaid 
duties  to  promote  the  growth  of  husbands’  careers.  From  the  dominant  viewpoint, 
society  benefits  from  this  arrangement  in  that,  as  caregivers,  women  do  a tremendous 
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amount  of  work  for  no  money.  Churches  have  benefited  from  it  as  well,  getting  “two  for 
the  price  of  one,”  as  one  woman  explained.  Traditionally,  hiring  a married  clergyman 
meant  getting  the  services  of  his  wife  for  free.  Societal  norms  and  institutional 
arrangements  do  not,  however,  facilitate  the  full-time,  or  even  part-time,  participation  of 
husbands  in  the  realm  of  unpaid  work.  Thus,  two-person  careers  are  difficult  for  two 
types  of  couples:  dual-career  couples,  and  couples  in  which  the  wife  is  the  one  with  the 
two-person  career.  Some  years  ago,  sociologist  Arlie  Hochschild  coined  the  term  “stalled 
revolution”  to  refer  to  husbands’  lack  of  involvement  in  housework  and  childcare 
(Hochschild  1989). 

However,  clergywomen,  and  other  women  in  two-person  careers,  are  worse  off  than 
most  women,  since  they  are  performing  the  duties  normally  associated  with  the  trailing 
spouse  in  addition  to  their  paid  work  obligations  in  the  church  and  their  unpaid  work 
obligations  at  home.  Clergywomen,  like  other  women,  are  not  exempted  from  the 
expectations  of  being  female.  For  instance,  some  of  the  women  I interviewed  reported 
that  they  were  compared  to  ministers’  wives.  Others  believed  their  congregations 
expected  them  to  adhere  to  traditional  standards  of  femininity  when  it  came  to  dress  or 
decorum.  This  demonstrates  that  clergywomen  hold  two  master,  and  contradictory 
statuses,  being  a woman  and  being  a minister.  Male  clergy  are  better  able  to  combine 
marriage  and  ministry  because  paid  work  is  the  primary  obligation  of  the  masculine  role 
(Pleck  1984).  Gaining  acceptance  and  appreciation  is  more  difficult  for  women  ministers 
who  must  negotiate  these  competing  expectations.  Clergywomen  challenge  the  gender 
institution  at  both  ends.  They  confront  the  patriarchy  of  the  church  by  assuming  roles  of 
authority  once  reserved  exclusively  for  men,  and  they  also  challenge  clergy  wives  and 
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other  churchwomen  who  embody  the  “ideal  woman.”  Indeed,  the  women  in  this  study 
reported  tension  in  both  their  relationships  with  men  and  with  women. 

The  concept  of  the  two-person  career  rests  upon  certain  assumptions  that,  evidently, 
do  not  bear  out  when  the  gender  roles  are  reversed.  Indeed,  one  woman  even  argued  with 
me  that  the  ministry  is  not  a two-person  career  for  women  clergy  because  husbands  do 
not  perform  the  obligations  of  the  second  person.  While  acknowledging  the  inequities  in 
their  division  of  unpaid  labor,  however,  many  of  these  women  were  not  overtly  dismayed 
or  angered.  Instead,  they  seemed  resigned  to  this  arrangement,  and  some  of  them  even 
felt  guilty  about  disrupting  the  marital  roles.  As  women,  these  ministers  grew  up 
believing  the  unpaid  work  was  their  obligation,  rather  than  their  choice.  Therefore,  some 
of  them  seemed  to  overestimate  the  amount  of  work  their  husbands  did.  Interestingly, 
those  women  who  did  talk  about  their  husbands’  contributions  described  them  as  passive 
efforts,  such  as  being  emotionally  supportive,  supporting  “behind  the  scenes,”  or  having  a 
stable  job,  thereby  enabling  them  to  pursue  this  career  path. 

Although  a large  number  of  clergywomen  are  married,  few  studies  have  explored  how 
the  husbands  of  these  women  feel  about  the  position  of  clergy  husband.  Several  of  the 
women  I interviewed  reported  that  the  transition  of  marital  roles  was  difficult  for  their 
husbands.  In  particular,  losing  the  provider  role  or  having  to  share  it  with  their  wives  was 
distressing  for  a few  husbands.  Some  women  reported  that  their  husbands  were 
embarrassed  and  uncomfortable  being  put  into  the  role  of  the  clergy  spouse.  Future 
studies  should  explore  this  area  by  interviewing  clergy  husbands.  Furthermore,  we  need 
more  sociological,  and  up-to-date  information  on  clergy  wives,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  continue  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  the  trailing  spouse. 
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Clergywomen  must  also  grapple  with  the  reality  that,  to  some  extent,  the  unequal 
dividing  of  work  between  women  and  men  is  theologically  justified  by  the  church. 
Religious  institutions  draw  upon  scriptural  justifications  in  support  of  complementary 
roles.  The  supportive  role  of  women  is  seen  as  part  of  the  “natural  order.”  Hence, 
clergywomen  are  waging  a battle  against  established  economic  and  social  arrangements, 
as  well  as  theological  imperatives.  The  scriptural  and  sacred  underpinnings  of  Christian 
ministry  seemed  to  exert  a significant  influence  on  the  way  in  which  these  women 
interpreted  their  experiences  as  ministers  and  as  wives. 

While  some  of  these  women  dismissed  such  arguments  as  patriarchal  and  antiquated, 
many  others  had  difficulty  reconciling  their  position  as  female  clergy  with  theological 
arguments  against  women  in  ministry.  This  was  apparent  in  their  responses  to  questions 
concerning  inclusive  language  and  other  strategies  of  feminist  resistance.  Many  of  them 
chose  to  be  passive  resisters,  “leading  quietly.”  They  were  protective  of  the  scriptures, 
the  church,  and  even  their  male  clergy  colleagues.  Challenging  the  established  ministry 
was  akin  to  challenging  the  church  and  God.  Therefore,  many  of  the  women  I spoke  with 
chose  not  to  impose  significant  changes  on  the  church,  or  believed  that  their  presence 
alone  was  enough  of  an  imposition. 

One  of  the  areas  in  which  these  women  expressed  divergent  opinions  was  their 
attitude  toward  feminism.  Women  clergy  are  devoutly  religious,  and  most  of  them 
agreed  that  their  loyalty  was  to  the  calling,  and  not  to  a feminist  agenda.  Their  passion 
for  ministry  was  rooted  in  spirituality  rather  than  gender  ideology  or  transformation. 
Furthermore,  in  the  church  context,  a feminist  agenda  is  equated  with  a non-Christian  or 
non-theological  agenda.  Therefore,  clergywomen  are  careful  not  to  appear  overly 
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feminist.  Some  of  them  believed  this  caused  conflict  with  other  clergywomen,  who  felt 
strongly  that  all  women  in  the  ordained  ministry  should  make  the  social  problems 
affecting  women  an  important  part  of  their  work  within  the  church.  Indeed,  some  women 
told  me  that  they  did  actively  seek  opportunities  to  exert  a feminine  influence  over  their 
congregations.  Although,  even  those  who  identified  as  feminists  rarely  if  ever  used 
inclusive  language  as  a part  of  their  sermons. 

Despite  their  differences  surrounding  women’s  issues,  the  common  denominator 
among  them  was  their  commitment  to  Christian  ministry.  One  of  my  struggles  in  this 
project  has  been  how  to  treat  this  “variable”  sociologically.  Previous  studies  have 
conceptualized  and  measured  religiosity  in  discrete  ways  (Stark  and  dock  1968). 
However,  for  the  women  I spoke  with,  religious  commitment  blended  with  individual 
spirituality  and,  for  most,  was  intensely  personal  and  emotional.  At  times,  these 
orientations  seemed  incompatible.  Many  of  these  clergywomen  were  dissatisfied  with 
their  seminary  experiences  because  the  classes  were  taught  much  the  same  way  as  other 
courses,  with  the  emphasis  on  rote  memorization  and  writing  skills.  Furthermore,  many 
of  them  reported  dissatisfaction  with  their  experiences  as  ministers.  They  had  hoped  for 
a personal  experience  of  sharing  with  parishioners.  Instead,  many  of  them  found  the 
ministry  to  be  laden  with  administrative  details.  Some  women  reported  that  their  first 
feeling  of  discrepancy  between  being  called  and  being  a minister  came  as  they  embarked 
upon  seminary  training.  For  them,  ministry  was  something  to  which  you  were  called,  not 
something  that  you  earned.  This  illustrates  that  the  orientations  of  clergywomen  may  be 
more  charismatic  than  rational-legal. 
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Despite  policy  changes  allowing  the  ordination  of  women,  the  organizational  culture 
of  the  church  continues  to  reflect  a pattern  of  male  supremacy.  There  are  many 
contradictions  among  the  culture,  policy,  and  practices  of  the  church.  Christian  religions 
are  characterized  by  masculine  practices,  discourse,  and  religious  imagery  (Nesbitt  1997). 
Policy  changes  regarding  women’s  ordination  reflect  a position  of  obligatory  tolerance. 
Search  committees  are  not  accustomed  to  giving  full  consideration  to  female  candidates, 
male  clergy  are  not  accustomed  to  working  alongside  women  who  are  their  equals,  and 
congregations  are  not  used  to  seeing  a woman  in  the  pulpit.  The  strong  influence  of 
religion  over  people’s  attitudes  in  this  area  is  apparent  in  the  reactions  of  family  members 
to  women  wanting  to  be  clergy.  Many  of  the  women  in  this  study  reported  that  their 
parents  and  husbands  reacted  negatively  to  their  initial  decision  to  attend  seminary. 

Some  of  the  women  told  me  that  this  caused  a significant  amount  of  turmoil  in  their 
marriages  as  their  husbands  did  not  agree  that  women  should  be  ministers  or  priests. 

This  disapproval,  along  with  the  lack  of  role  models  for  women  clergy,  caused  many 
women  to  distrust  their  feelings,  and  their  sense  of  being  “called.”  Except  for  the 
youngest  women,  almost  all  of  them  struggled  with  their  callings  simply  because  they 
had  never  seen  a woman  in  ministry  before.  And  even  those  who  were  very  young 
recognized  that  the  ministry  was  a non-normative  choice  for  women.  Not  having  a role 
model  was  a significant  source  of  stress  for  these  women.  Many  of  them  reported  that 
they  felt  the  call  long  before  they  shared  it  with  anyone  else.  They  were  fearful  of  others’ 
reactions.  They  were  also  concerned  that  they  could  be  misreading  the  call  or  that  the 
decision  to  enter  ministry  was  an  affront  to  the  church. 
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Another  consequence  of  the  lack  of  role  models  was  that  these  clergywomen  were 
unsure  of  their  abilities  as  ministers.  Many  of  the  women  reported  feeling  insecure  about 
their  ability  to  preach,  relate  to  church  members  or  other  clergy,  or  simply  hold  the  title 
and  symbolic  role  of  “clergy.”  Most  women  recognized  that  their  style  of  ministry 
differed  from  their  male  colleagues  and  from  the  styles  of  clergy  they  had  seen  while 
growing  up.  They  told  me  that  they  tried  to  make  their  ministries  masculine,  but  that 
these  efforts  felt  unnatural  and  awkward.  They  questioned  whether  or  not  their  feminine 
approach  to  ministry,  with  its  emphasis  on  personal  stories  and  sharing,  was  effective  or 
desired  by  the  congregation. 

As  tokens,  clergywomen  faced  a range  of  gender  biases.  They  were  suspected  of 
heresy.  Others  were  questioned  about  their  style  of  dress.  Still  others  experienced 
prejudice  depending  on  whether  or  not  they  were  married.  Interestingly,  marriage 
worked  for  and  against  clergywomen.  Married  clergy  were  “safer”  for  congregations, 
since  they  would  have  no  reason  to  form  romantic  attachments  to  men.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  married  clergy  believed  they  were  being  paid  less  than  single  or  divorced 
clergywomen.  In  addition  to  these  biases  was  the  prevailing  belief  that  real  ministers  are 
men.  For  instance,  women  who  co-pastored  with  men  were  seen  as  substitutes,  and  were 
praised  for  giving  the  male  minister  a “break”  from  preaching.  Women  within 
specialized  ministries  are  treated,  both  by  church  officials  and  by  laypersons,  as  though 
their  jobs  are  less  important  than  those  in  the  more  traditional  ordained  ministries.  In  the 
same  way  that  employed  wives  are  often  seen  as  supplementary  earners,  women 
ministers  are  viewed  as  helpmates  to  their  male  colleagues  in  the  church. 
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In  sum,  this  study  revealed  that  the  ministry  is  a gendered  institution.  Traditional 
expectations  regarding  work  and  family  responsibilities  place  an  unfair  burden  on  wives, 
particularly  those  in  two-person  careers.  Clergywomen  are  responsible  for  three  roles: 
minister,  minister’s  wife,  and  mother/wife.  Furthermore,  clergywomen  are  a unique 
example  of  gender  subordination  in  that,  the  superiority  of  men  is  openly  supported,  both 
ideologically  and  structurally.  Future  studies  should  continue  to  explore  whether  or  not 
clergywomen  assume  this  third  shift,  and  if  so,  what  effect  it  has  on  their  marriages,  and 
their  experiences  as  ministers. 

Despite  the  feminization  of  the  clergy,  women  clergy  continue  to  be  forced  into  the 
secondary  labor  market  of  ministry  positions.  As  we  have  seen,  one  of  the  more  likely 
consequences  of  women’s  movement  into  male-dominated  occupations  is  the 
ghettoization  of  that  occupation.  Typically,  churches  do  not  view  female  candidates  for 
clergy  as  a valuable  resource.  Churches  have  evaded  policy  changes  regarding  the 
ordination  of  women  by  disregarding  women’s  interviews  or  by  treating  them  as  a 
required  exercise  to  “get  them  out  of  the  way,”  and  by  isolating  female  clergy.  Perhaps 
the  only  way  in  which  women  ministers  are  seen  as  assets  is  in  their  willingness  to  fill  the 
most  undesirable  positions.  Religions  are  able  to  circumvent  legal  sanctions  for  gender 
discrimination  because  of  our  nation’s  history  of  separation  of  church  and  state.  Church 
leaders  do  not  recognize  (at  least  openly)  the  parallels  between  racial  or  ethnic 
discrimination  and  gender  discrimination.  Hence,  women  in  ministry  have  and  will 
continue  to  disturb  the  tranquility  and  tradition  which  have  characterized  Christian 
ministry  for  most  of  history. 
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However,  many  feminists,  both  within  and  outside  of  theology,  believe  the 
comfortable  tradition  of  male  supremacy  should  be  disturbed.  Feminists  in  academia 
have  shown  that  inequalities  and  oppression  are  still  a part  of  all  major  social  institutions, 
including  religion.  Feminist  theologians  have  deconstructed  established  arguments 
justifying  the  exclusion  of  women  from  ordination.  Women  have  been  excluded  from  the 
centers  of  knowledge  production,  and  thus,  from  most  of  the  texts  which  often  discuss, 
analyze,  and  interpret  women’s  experiences.  So,  too,  have  women  been  excluded  from 
the  translation  and  interpretation  of  Biblical  texts.  Consequently,  these  texts  are  written 
and  interpreted  such  that  they  validate  male  dominance.  Some  feminist  theologians  argue 
that  one  of  the  potential  implications  of  women’s  leadership  in  religious  institutions, 
should  it  become  widespread,  is  a liberalization  of  religious,  sexual,  and  gender-related 
ideologies  (Nesbitt  1997).  At  present,  that  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred,  however. 

As  normative  organizations,  churches  maintain  membership  by  promoting  beliefs  and 
values  that  their  members  support  and  identify  with.  Religious  organizations  that 
maintain  exclusionary  practices  and  misogynist  ideologies  may  contain  the  “seeds  of 
their  own  destruction,”  in  that,  historically,  women  have  made  up  a large  proportion  of 
congregational  membership  and  have  performed  the  vast  majority  of  non-authoritative 
drudgery  in  the  church  (Lindley  1996;  Nesbitt  1997).  In  addition,  there  is  evidence  that  a 
growing  number  of  women  in  ministry  are  not  only  questioning  the  established  church, 
but  also  abandoning  it,  to  form  churches  with  a feminist  orientation  (Ruether  1994). 
Therefore,  policies  or  practices  that  ostracize  or  offend  women  and  girls  are  potentially 
dangerous  to  the  viability  of  mainstream  religion. 


APPENDIX  A 

OPEN-ENDED  QUESTIONNAIRE 

1 . Describe  your  decision  to  enter  the  ministry. 

2.  Were  you  married  or  involved  with  your  partner  at  the  time  you  made  the 
decision?  Did  you  receive  support  for  this  decision  from  your  spouse  or  partner? 

1.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  does  your  spouse/partner  take  an  active  role  in  your 
ministry?  Describe  your  spouse  or  partner’s  involvement  in  your  ministry,  if 
relevant.  If  you  are  not  currently  married  or  partnered,  describe  ways  in  which 
you  feel  your  ministry  would  be  different  if  you  had  a spouse  or  partner. 

2.  In  what  ways,  if  any,  do  you  believe  your  marriage  is  affected  by  the  fact  that  you 
are  a minister? 

3.  In  what  ways,  if  any,  do  you  feel  that  your  role  as  a mother  is  (was)  influenced  by 
the  fact  that  you  are  a minister?  Are  there  any  special  concerns  you  have  (had) 
about  parenting  because  of  your  role  as  a minister? 

4.  What  are  the  greatest  challenges  you’ve  faced  in  combining  your  responsibilities 
as  a minister  with  your  personal  and  family  life? 

5.  What  strategies  have  you  used  to  try  and  balance  the  various  aspects  of  your  life? 

6.  What  are  the  most  important  things  you  would  like  to  teach  your  children? 
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APPENDIX  B 
INTERVIEW  GUIDE 


1 . Could  you  tell  me  how  you  got  into  ministry? 

2.  What  do  you  like  most  about  ministry?  What  do  you  like  least? 

3.  Have  you  ever  experienced  any  discrimination  or  prejudice  being  a woman  in 
ministry? 

4.  Could  you  talk  a little  about  how  you  balance  work  and  family? 

5.  Is  your  husband  involved  in  the  church?  Does  he  help  you  at  home? 

6.  Do  you  think  being  a woman  influences  the  way  you  minister? 

7.  Do  you  make  women’s  issues  a part  of  your  ministry?  Are  you  a feminist? 

8.  Do  you  think  it  is  difficult  for  your  children  to  have  a mom  who  is  a minister? 

9.  What  is  the  one  thing  you  would  most  like  people  to  know  about  ministers? 
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